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PREFACE. 



Until the present age little was known either of the 
monuments or of the physical geography of Egypt ; and, 
iip to a very late period — before the result of Mr. Lane's 
four years* residence in Cairo was given to the world — 
much of our information concerning the habits and condi- 
tion of the people was derived from the mere glances of 
travellers, who passed hastily through the country to arrive 
at, and dwell upon, its rich remains of antiquity. Now, 
however, the enterprise and intelligence of more recent 
travellers have yielded information so full, varied, and 
interesting, that Egypt has become an attractive point of 
general inquiry ; while the attitude she has assumed nnder 
the extraordinary man who is her present ruler, has added 
much to her importance in the eyes of the politician. 

It has been a main object in this work, to collect and 
embody the most interesting facts which relate either to the 
geography, inhabitants, or to the productions of Egypt, by 
engrafting upon information selected from standard authori- 
ties, such new matter as the very latest discoveries afford. 

b 



VI PREFACE. 

The work is addressed entirely to general readers ; bat 
it is the attention of young persons that the compiler is most 
anxious to obtain ; and, should a desire to go deeper into 
the subject be the fortunate result of a perusal of these 
pages, he would refer them for more copious instruction 
to the authorities named in the foot-notes. 

Instead of a sketch of the historical geography of Egypt, 
a chronological table has been substituted. It will also be 
seen that the Natural History is treated in the most popular 
manner ; a familiar description of the various objects, with 
a series of characteristic anecdotes concerning them, is all 
that has been attempted. As copious a list of the produc- 
tions and zoology of Egypt as could be collected, has 
however been added in Part IV. The illustrations have 
been selected chiefly with the view of giving just representa- 
tions of distinct objects, though pictorial effect has not been 
lost sight of. 



ERRATA. 

Page 100. The engraving (" Peristyle Court at Medinet Abou") should 

have been inserted in p. 91. 
Page 176, 1. 1, for Rash, read Bdth. 
Page 258, 1. 9, for Hare t read Uoute. 
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EGYPT. 



PART I.—THE COUNTRY. 



CHAPTER I. 



Egypt, which even in ancient times was looked upon as 
a " land of marvels," has lost none of her attractions by 
comparison with the mighty tracts that have since been 
discovered. There is no other known spot on the earth's 
surface which presents so much variety in so small a space. 
The highest fertility in the world immediately joins the 
most desolate sterility in the world. Rich plains are bor- 
dered by solitary deserts, or stretch between barren and 
rugged hills ; the gradations by which Nature usually 
marks her course from verdure to waste appear not in 
" the land of Egypt/' but the contrast is ever violent and 
sudden. " The images of life and death continually float 
before the eyes of the Egyptian in his own country V 

Besides these peculiar geographical features, the marvels 
of the kingdom are increased by antiquity so high, that 

1 Heeren, Historical Researches into the politics, 'intercourse, 
and trade of the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians, 
ToUii. 
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Z THE LAND OF EGYPT. 

history solely depends on ruined monuments and their 
inscriptions, upon which to found even conjectures of the 
earliest condition of the people. Emerging from uncer- 
tainty, history finds Egypt where she generally leaves other 
countries : — in the full possession of social refinement and 
national grandeur ! Before the annals of the western world 
began, " or," says Gibbon, " while the inhabitants of Europe, 
including Greece, were involved in barbarism, the Egyptians 
had attained to a high degree of civilisation and luxury." 

Apart, however, from its curious physical character, its 
remote antiquity, and its wondrous monuments, the close 
and early connexion of Egypt with sacred history and 
sacred geography must render any information, that can be 
collected concerning it, eagerly sought after. 

The Red Sea, which is part of the eastern boundary of 
Africa, is also the eastern limit of Egypt, which has been 
called the connecting link between Africa and the civilised 
world 1 . 

Ancient writers have also termed Egypt the gift of the 
Nile, for to that river does she solely owe existence. The 
soil of the country was no doubt originally formed of earth 
brought down by that immense stream from Abyssinia, 
during the periodical overflow of the waters, and left behind 
at their equally regular recession; hence the fertility of 
Egypt arises entirely from the annual inundations of the 
Nile. For the wanf of rain — which rarely falls in this 
country — vegetation could not exist, deprived of the irriga- 

1 " Some geographers have considered the Egyptian valley as be- 
longing to Asia rather than Africa, others have divided the country 
into two parts, the east and west banks of the Nile, assigning the 
former to Asia, the latter to Africa.*' — Wilkinson's Manners and 
Customs of the ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 16. 



ALLUVIAL DEPOSITS OF THE NILE. 3 

Jtion afforded by the overflow of the river, and Egypt, 
instead of being the most fertile, would, like its immediate 
neighbourhood, be the most barren land in the world. 

The whole country is constantly gaining elevation. The 
deposits of the Nile, lying one above the other, bring a 
new soil every year, and make an accumulation of strata 
equal, according to Dr. Shaw, to one foot in each century. 
Cities, which were anciently built upon high mounds to 
protect them from inundation, have now either entirely 
disappeared, or lie so low as to be under water at the season 
of the overflow. Were it not that the bed of the Nile rises 
proportionately with its banks, the land would cease in the 
course of years to be inundated, and would become but as 
the deserts which are its boundaries. 

These alluvial deposits, bringing a constant supply of new 
and fertile soil, entirely supersede the necessity for manure ; 
and, consequently, the lands during the last three thousand 
years have borne one, two, and frequently more crops 
annually, without the least impoverishment ; while the 
alluviums of black slimy mould so regularly left behind at 
the reflux of the Nile, make the labours of tillage light. 
Irrigation is considerably aided by the soft and porous nature 
of the soil adjacent to the stream ; which is penetrated by 
the latter to a great distance on each side of the Nile. Thus 
from wells, sunk even far from its banks, water, filtered 
-through the earth, is easily obtained ; though the process 
makes it hard and gives it a brackish taste. 

A description of Egypt is, in fact, little else than a 
description of the banks of the Nile from Assouan to the 
Mediterranean. The southern boundary divides it from 
Nubia at the Cataracts, as they are called, of Assouan ; 
though these are only rapids, and allow of small boats 

b2 



4 THE LAND OF EGYPT. 

passing through them without danger. The river then runs, 
in one unaided stream, the whole length of Egypt into the 
Mediterranean — being first divided into two branches at 
Batn-el-Bakarah, above Grand Cairo — and discharges itself 
into the sea at Rosetta, towards the west, and eastward, at 
Damietta. Anciently, however, the Nile emptied itself by 
several mouths. For the immense distance of thirteen 
hundred and fifty nautical miles, that is to say from Ilak, 
in Nubia, where the Nile is joined by the river Tacazze l , 
it rolls on to its [mouths in the Mediterranean in solitary 
grandeur, without receiving a single tributary stream 
during its course : — " an unexampled instance," says De 
Humboldt, " in the hydrographic history of the globe." 

On the north, is the coast of Egypt, washed by the 
Mediterranean, which is five hundred and twenty miles 
from its southern boundary near Assouan, while the 
Libyan desert on the west, and the isthmus of Suez and 
the Red Sea to the east, restrict its breadth to various 
limits. The difficulty of defining with exactness the 
western boundary, which is formed of the almost trackless 
desert of Libya, renders a computation of the whole extent 
of the kingdom of Egypt little better than a matter of 
speculation. It has, however, been stated at six thousand 
square miles, or something greater than the extent of 
England s . The whole space lying between the Red Sea 
and the Libyan Oases, comprehends, according to De Hum- 
boldt, eleven thousand marine leagues, of which seven 
eighths are desert. 

The mountains that inclose the valley of the Nile are 

1 The whole length of the Nile, from its supposed source or sources, 
among the Donga islands to the sea, is 26 1 miles. 
' Encyclopedia Metropolitan**, art. " Egypt." 



THE CLIMATE. 

not the least singular feature of the country. Stretching 
nearly parallel with the river to the Delta, or Lower 
Egypt, they confine a strip of land several hundred miles 
long, but varying from two to ten miles only in breadth. 
They are intersected by defiles which on one side lead to 
the shores of the Red Sea, and on the other to the Oases. 
The rocky hills that border the Nile, rise in some places 
one thousand feet above the level of the river, which 
flows in the midst of the valley, occasionally interrupted 
in its course by small islands. Between Philae and Assouan 
the rocks are composed of that syenite or oriental granite 
from which the ancients obtained the stupendous masses 
required for their colossal statues and obelisks. 

The general character of the western chain, which bor- 
ders the valley of the Nile, is a limestone formation con- 
taining numerous fossil shells; and is the same kind of 
stone as that which forms the great pyramid. The hills of 
the eastern range rise nearer the edge of the river, and 
more abruptly from the valley than those opposite; lime- 
stone, granite, and sandstone, are their principal components. 
From Cairo to the sea the ridges of hills almost disappear 
and diverge on each other. 

The climate of Egypt cannot be very conducive to 
health, the atmosphere from March to November is dry, 
and inflamed by a scorching sun; the average range of the 
thermometer during the year is from sixty to ninety 
degrees. The winds most destructive to health and per- 
nicious to vegetation— called by the Arabs, simoom 1 — pre- 
vail during the months of December and January, and are 
accompanied with piercing cold. Other winds blow about 

.^ — — ^— ^^— ■■■ M l II — ■ ■ ■ . . . I . • I ■ 

1 By the Turks samiel. 
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the time of the vernal equinox for nearly two months, and 
hence are called by the natives, Khumaseen, and by 
Europeans the " winds of fifty days." This season is 
intensely hot, the winds driving before them clouds of fine 
impalpable sand, which darken the sun s brightness, shrivel 
up the foliage, warp household furniture, causing it to split 
and crack, and afflict the inhabitants with fevers ; driving 
them from the streets and bazaars, to the better security 
of their private houses. 

The climate of Egypt has been divided into four seasons ' : 
the first, or wet season, commences about the twentieth of 
August, when the Nile begins to overflow its banks. Lower 
Egypt is then like a sea, in which the towns and villages 
appear as so many islands : towards the end of September 
the waters retire, and the general seed-time begins. West 
winds and fogs then commence, producing ophthalmia and 
febrile diseases. 

The second, or prolific season, prevails between December 
and March ; when the nights are cold, but the days about 
the same temperature as that of France in the month of 
June. The various productions of the earth increase with 
vigorous rapidity, the surface is spread over with the most 
lively verdure, and all nature is re-animated by the moderate 
heat of the sun, and fecundity of the soil. 

The sickly season extends from the beginning of March 
to the end of May, and is the time when the winds of fifty 
days, already mentioned, pass over the country, but make 
the genial influence of the next season doubly felt, from so 
immediately preceding the most cheering quarter of the 
year, — that from the middle of June to the overflow. 

1 By Baron Larrey, in the great French work on Egypt. 
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In describing the fourth season, the important hypothesis 
is involved of the causes which operate to produce the 
phenomenon of the Nile's periodical overflow. The winds, 
from the middle of June to the inundation, are at first 
yariable, but latterly fix themselves to the north, where 
they become regular, rising and falling with the sun. These 
winds, in passing over the Mediterranean, are supposed to 
convey large masses of aqueous vapours to the mountains 
of Ethiopia and Abyssinia, amongst which the Nile traverses 
on its way to Egypt. Here these vapours, being condensed, 
are precipitated in torrents of rain, at and after the summer 
solstice; producing that gradual, constant, and periodical 
increase of the Nile, to which the people on its banks are 
indebted for sustenance. It has been suggested, however, 
that the vapours of the Mediterranean are as nothing com- 
pared with those brought over from the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, by the north and south-west winds \ 

1 Vide Quarterly Review, vol. xxx., art. " Modern Egypt ;" the 
writer of which seems to have followed Mr. Bruce's opinion on this 
curious and important phenomenon. " The air/' says that traveller, 
" is so much rarefied by the sun during the time he remains almost 
stationary over the tropic of Capricorn, that the winds, loaded with 
vapours, rush in upon the land, from the Atlantic Ocean on the west, 
the Indian Ocean on the East, and the cold southern ocean beyond 
the Cape. Thus, a great quantity of vapour is gathered , as it were, into a 
focus ; and, as the same causes continue to operate during the progress 
of the sun northward, a vast train of clouds proceed from south to north, 
which are sometimes extended much further than at others. In 
April, all the rivers in the south of Abyssinia begin to swell ; in the 
beginning of June they are all full, and continue so while the sun 
remains stationary in the tropic of Cancer. This excessive rain, which 
would sweep off the whole soil of Egypt into the sea, were it to con- 
tinue without intermission, begins to abate as the sun turns southward, 
and, on hit arrival at the zenith of each place, on his passage towards , 
that quarter, they cease entirely. Immediately after the sun has 
passed the line, he begins the rainy season to the southward." The 
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Egypt is separated by nature into three grand divisions : 

1, the Delta, or Lower Egypt, commencing at the fork of 
the Nile, and terminated by the sea-coast, including the 
three great seaports Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damietta. 

2, Vostani, or Central Egypt, where the Nile flows through 
the valley before separating into branches, and contains 
Cairo, the capital, the Pyramids, and the fertile tract of 
Faioum. And 3, the Said, or Upper Egypt, where the hills 
press so closely upon the sides of the stream, as to contract 
the valley to its narrowest breadth. This district, without 
boasting of any great modern cities, is the most remarkable 
for its monuments of ancient architecture and superstition. 

Following these natural divisions, we shall, in describing 
" the country," consider each district separately, commencing 
with the sea-coast and Lower Egypt at the top of the map. 

Yiews of the ancient geographers, Herodotus and Agatharchides, on the 
subject were not very dissimilar to this statement. See also Heeren, 
vol. ii. p. 59. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DELTA, OB LOWER EOYPT. 

The term Delta was anciently given to that triangular 
space of land confined by the two branches of the Nile and 
the sea, in form resembling the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet (a) Delta. The word has now a more extended 
signification, and is not only used to designate the whole of 
Lower Egypt, but is applied indifferently to those alluvial 
tracts at the mouths of great rivers, formed by the division 
of the stream into two or more diverging branches. 

The portion of Egypt that comes under this denomination, 
is composed of the richest soil, and comprises a length o* 
about one hundred miles up the Nile, the base of the tri- 
angle along the Mediterranean being about one hundred 
and fifty miles 1 . Between the two arms of the river, canals 
intersect the country in every direction, which not only 
facilitate communication, but, by the aid of water-wheels, 
serve to supply the land with moisture in the dry season. 
At the rise of the Nile, this district appears like an Immense 
marsh, interspersed with islands ; its villages, towns, and 
plantations, just visible above water ; which, should it rise a 
few feet higher than ordinary, involves the whole population 
in ruin, sweeping away their mud-built cottages, drowning 
their cattle, and destroying their pastures. 

1 Vide Quarterly Review, vol. xxx., p. 495. 
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The sea-coast of Egypt commences on the west, at the 
Akabah-el-Soloum^ the nominal boundary. The first western 
land-mark is formed by two turreted eminences near the 
Arab's Gulf, called the Arab's tower ; then, stretching 
eastward, the coast is separated from the shores of Pales- 
tine by the river El-Arish. 

A narrow sandy strip of land is thrust far out into the 
sea from the desert that leads to Rosetta, at the western 
extremity of the coast; this was formerly the island of 
Pharos, but has since been connected with the land by an 
artificial mole. It is at present the site of modern Alex- 
andria. 

Alexandria, called by the Turks Scanderia, was once 
the capital of Egypt. It is situated between the harbour 
formed by the isle of Pharos, and the Lake Mareotis : com- 
municating by means of a canal with the Canoptic 1 , or 
western branch of the Nile, from which it is distant twelve 
miles. 

Alexandria may be approached from the sea by two 
harbours — the old and the new. The former, commodious, 
though of somewhat difficult entrance, was formerly reserved 
for the ships of Mohammed's followers, while Europeans 
were obliged to be content with the new harbour, which has 
a rocky bottom and very imperfect shelter. This pro- 
hibition was rendered the more offensive by the one being 
called the harbour of the Faithful, and the other that of 
Infidels. The invidious distinction has now ceased ; for, at 
the peace of Amiens, Sir John Stuart demanded and sue- 

1 So called after the ancient city of Canopus, whose site, though 
not precisely determined, was doubtless on the western branch of the 
Nile, near its present mouth. Some authorities make it replaced by 
Aboukir. 
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ceeded in obtaining permission for Frank vessels to enter 
the western or Moslem harbour as well as the other; a 
privilege they continue to enjoy. 

The city was founded by Alexander the Great, B.C. 332, 
and " had he realised his projects for becoming the undis- 
turbed master of the world, it was hardly possible for him 
to have selected a more convenient situation for command- 
ing and concentrating its resources 1 ." It is said that the 
great conqueror designed the walls with his own hand. He 
caused small quantities of meal to be strewed upon the 
ground, upon which he traced out his plans. Dinocrates 
was selected for its architect ; and while Alexander extended 
his conquests in Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Babylonia, great 
progress was made, even in the short space of twelve months 
in the formation and buildings of the city. He now filled 
Alexandria with people of all nations, and used every energy 
to make it what it afterwards became, — the great trading 
mart of the world. Having failed in his attempt to conquer 
Tyre by force of arms, he determined to lessen her commer- 
cial importance by creating a rival that should divert her 
commerce into a more centrical and convenient channel. 
The execution of these ambitious designs — afterwards so 
fully realised — were, however, interrupted by death ; Alex- 
ander expired at Babylon, from whence his body was con- 
veyed to Alexandria in a splendid car, and deposited in a 
temple devoted to his memory 2 . 

1 Encyc. Metro., art. "Alexandria." 
* Pulled down by the Christians at the close of the fourth century, 
and a church, erected to the memory of St. Athanasius, substituted ; 
the supposed tomb of Alexander remaining undisturbed. It had 
been removed from the " mosque, 1 ' (as the church was called after 
the Saracenic invasion) by the French while in Egypt, and was found 
by Dr. Clarke in the hold of an hospital ship. Dr. Clarke wrote a 
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The southern extremity of the old city was bounded by 
the waters of the Mareotic lake, from which, to the opposite 
quarter, beside the harbour, ran a magnificent street, thirty 
stadia, or above four English miles, long, and two thousand 
feet wide, commanding a view of the shipping at each end, 
either in the Mediterranean or on Lake Mareotis. Another 
street, equally broad, but only ten stadia, or not quite two 
miles in length, crossed this at right angles, and extended 
the whole breadth, as the first did the whole length, of the 
city ; so that its chief divisions must have given it the form 
of a cross. Other streets intersected the two principal ones, 
but in such directions as to afford the metropolis the full 
benefit of ventilation from the north winds. 

Between the main land and the island of Pharos, a dyke 
called Heptastadium was cut, of sufficient width to admit 
of ships passing from one port to the other ; and over this 
bridges were thrown. Some time, however, during the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies, the dyke was filled up with an 
artificial mound, upon which now stands part of modern 
Alexandria. 

On the rocks occupied by the present Pharos, a magnificent 
light-house was constructed by Sostratus of Cnidus (B. C. 
283) the height of which has been stated at four hundred 
feet. The point of land opposite to Pharos across the 
eastern harbour was called Acro-Lochias. 

The ancient city was, according to Pliny, about fifteen 
miles in circumference, and contained six hundred thousand 
inhabitants, half of whom were slaves. Nearly all Alex- 
andria was undermined, and furnished with subterranean 
aqueducts to convey the Nile water to private houses; 

dissertation to prove that the sarcophagus was the tomb of Alexander. 
It is now in the British Museum, (No. 10, Egyptian Saloon.) 
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where, by a system of filtration, it was in a short time 
purified. 

The great features of ancient Alexandria were the Necro- 
polis, or city of the dead (its general cemetery), and Cleopa- 
tra's Baths. Two granite obelisks, called Cleopatra's Needles, 
one still standing, and the other lying beside it, formed the 
entrance to the palace of Caesar ; and are built of red or Syenite 
granite. These obelisks are sixty-five feet high, and between 
seven and eight feet square. The standing one was cleared 
of the sand that had accumulated around its base, by the 
French, down to the foundation, to a depth of sixteen feet. 
Each side is covered with sculptures, those on the west are 
in best preservation. Some years ago, a subscription was 
raised by several officers of the British service, to remove 
the fallen obelisk to this country ; but, for some unexplained 
reason, the sailors of our fleet were forbidden to assist in 
the labour. A proposition to effect the same object was 
made in the House of Commons, on 15th April, 1832, under 
the sanction of Government. It was then stated that the 
huge mass of stone weighed two hundred and eighty-four 
ions, and would cost £15,000 for the transport. It has not 
transpired whether any further steps have been taken. The 
well-known Pompey's pillar stands between the walls of 
the city and the lake ; and it is, according to Pococke, one 
hundred and seventeen feet high. The pedestal and shaft 
are each composed of single masses of granite. Some travel- 
lers reckon this the finest pillar in the world. 

The great library of Alexandria, formed by the first 
Ptolemy, and maintained by his successors, was the largest 
collection of books ever brought together, before the inven- 
tion of printing. At one time the number of volumes 
amounted to seven hundred thousand. During the siege 
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of Alexandria by Julius Caesar, four hundred thousand 
books were, however, destroyed by fire ; and the Christians 
pillaged it, and dispersed much of its contents A. D. 391. 
Its final destruction was effected by the Saracens, who 
found, in these precious relics of antiquity, and records of 
genius, a sufficient quantity of fuel to heat the numerous 
baths of Alexandria for six months 1 . 

When Alexandria fell before the Saracen army under 
Omar, A. D. 640, his report to the Caliph stated the city 
to have contained four thousand palaces, four thousand 
baths, four hundred theatres, and other public edifices, and 
twelve thousand shops ; with a population which, number- 
ing amongst it forty thousand Jews, must have been consi- 
derable. From the period of the last Saracenic invasion, 
Alexandria gradually decayed ; and although in the thir- 
teenth century its commerce somewhat revived, the disco- 
very of the Cape of Good Hope and a passage to India by 
that route in 1493, completely extinguished its commercial 
greatness. 

From a place so vast in extent, and splendid in national 
monuments and resources, old Alexandria is contracted in 
the new city to a little neck of land between two ports. 
Anciently the great emporium of merchandize, the general 
focus of trade between the eastern and the western world, 
the city had degenerated, in 1737, according to Norden, 
into a mere place of embarking 2 . 

The town until lately presented an appearance most 
wretched and melancholy : resembling, with the ruins that 

1 Vide Quarterly Review, art. " Ambrosian Manuscripts," vol. 
zvi. p. 329. 

* By the policy of the present ruler, the trade of Alexandria has, 
however, lately improved. 
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surround it, and its mean-looking flat-roofed houses, a town 
lately destroyed by the elements, or laid waste by the hand 
of war. An opulent powerful people has been replaced 
by a few traders, and a multitude of persons dependent 
upon them for existence. The city, where, at the first 
formation of the christian church, its seat was firmly fixed, 
is now the scene of a degenerate worship, but loosely ob- 
served. 

" It would be difficult," says a most intelligent and enter- 
taining female traveller 1 , "to express the sensations I expe- 
riencedy when, for the first time, I passed through the streets 
of Alexandria. It would require the talents of a Hogarth 
to paint all the various scenes of this magic lantern. What 
bustle, what confusion, is in these narrow streets, continually 
blocked up with an innumerable multitude of camels, mules, 
and asses ! The cries of the drivers, incessantly calling to 
the passengers to take care of their naked feet ; the vocife- 
rations and grimaces of the jugglers, the splendid costumes 
of the Turkish functionaries, the picturesque habit of the 
Bedouins, their long beards, and the grave and regular 
countenances of the Arabs ; the nudity of some santont, 
round whom the crowd throngs ; the multitude of negro 
slaves ; the bowlings of the female mourners accompanying 
some funeral procession, tearing their hair, and beating their 
breasts by the side of the noisy train of a marriage ; the 
cries of the muezzins from the top of the minarets summon- 
ing the people to prayers; lastly, the afflicting picture of 
wretches dying with misery and want, and troops of savage 
dogs* which pursue and harass you : all this, every moment 

1 Baroness von Minutoll, Recollections of Egypt. 
* The dogs in Egypt are very numerous, and many hundreds were 
•hot by the French in different towns. They are very savage in Alex- 

c 
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arrests the progress and attracts the attention of the aston* 
ished traveller.'* 

An extraordinary discrepancy occurs between the accounts 
handed down by ancient writers, and the observations of 
modern travellers in reference to the climate of Alexandria. 
The air of the city was anciently deemed so excellent, that, 
according to Celsus, who lived in the Augustan age and 
wrote a work on medicine, consumptive patients were sent 
to Alexandria for the benefit of its salubrity ; and Quintus 
Curtius praises the climate for tranquillity and serenity. 

On the other hand, the too fatal experience of those who 
have visited Alexandria of late years, whether as mere 
travellers or on military service, proves the direct contrary 
to these ancient authorities. The sun, constantly acting 
upon the naked rock and sand, gives an intense and oppres- 
sive heat to the climate, hardly endurable to European 
constitutions. With these heats commence, not only the 
plague particularly known as such, but others, though not 
so fatal, equally annoying; while swarms of venomous 
winged insects torment the inhabitants both by day and by 
night. In 1813, out of a population of twelve thousand, seven 
hundred persons were carried off by the plague ; and, in spite 
of the isolated Okellah and other precautions by which the 
Christian inhabitants are, in some measure, defended from 
the malady, one third of the Franks were sacrificed to its 
ravages. 

The interior of the modern town is dull to the last degree. 
The streets, which are narrow, dirty, and irregular, present 
a positive blank to the observing traveller ; many of them 
having the appearance of ill-contrived avenues, enclosed 

andria, being, according to Dr. Hume, a mixture of the dog and the 
jackal ; they are of a light sandy colour. 



between dead walla; the windows of the houses seldom 
fronting the public ways. There are many bazaars, well 




Supplied with articles of food, dress, and luxury. The 
houses, strong and not ill-built, are from three to four 
stories high. The street in which foreigners reside, is the 
finest and largest in the city, and forms a contrast to the 
houses of the natives, from its European appearance. This 
quarter is called OkeUah, from el kaiaat, a castle, to which, 
from the size of its buildings, and being enclosed within four 
Vails, it bears some resemblance. 

Very recently a constant intercourse with Europeans 
has considerably improved the aspect of Alexandria, and 
also the manners of its inhabitants, who are fast approach- 
ing to refinement. Philharmonic concerts have been cats- 
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blished, and a theatre for the performance of Italian operas 
is actually in progress. 

A ridge of land, confined southward by the lake Mareotis, 
and northward by the sea, extends to the castle of Aboukir, 
thirteen miles north-east of Alexandria; the coast from 
which is marked by a low barrier of limestone rocks, that 
form a kind of breastwork. Westward of the bay, the sea 
supplies the lake Aboukir. At the left angle of Aboukir 
Bay, is an island containing traces of old buildings, and to 
which the name of our great commander Nelson has been 
given, in commemoration of the victory over the French 
fleet, August the 1st, 1798. From this island, the bay con- 
tinues its circular sweep to Rosetta, where the Nile empties 
itself at its Canoptic, or western mouth, into the sea. 

Dr. Edward Clarke witnessed a remarkable phenomenon 
near the bay of Aboukir, in no small degree alarming, 
during an approach to this otherwise dangerous coast. " As 
we were sitting down to dinner, the voice of a sailor employed 
in heaving the lead, was suddenly heard calling * half-four !' 
The Captain starting up, reached the deck in an instant, 
and almost as quickly putting the ship in stays, she went 
about. Every seaman on board thought she would be 
stranded. As she came about, all the surface of the water 
exhibited a thick black mud; this extended so widely, 
that the appearance resembled an island. At the same 
time no land was really visible, not even from the mast- 
head, nor was there any notice of such a shallow in any 
chart on board. The fact is, as we learned afterwards, that 
a stratum of mud, extending for many leagues off the 
mouths of the Nile, exists in a moveable deposit near the 
coast of Egypt ; and, when recently shifted by currents, it 
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sometimes reaches quite to the surface, so as to alarm 
mariners with sudden shallows, where the charts of the 
Mediterranean promise a considerable depth of water. 
These, however, are not in the slightest degree dangerous. 
Vessels no sooner touch them than they become dispersed, 
and a frigate may ride secure, where the soundings would 
induce an inexperienced pilot to believe her nearly aground." 

The sea-port of Rosetta, situated at the most westerly 
of the two branches of the Nile, is surrounded by barren 
sand-hills, which here form the boundary of the sea. The 
dreary waste that borders the margin of the lake Etko, a 
continuation of Mareotis, affords a contrast greatly to the 
advantage of the opposite bank of the Nile, which abounds 
with the blooming groves and rich gardens of the Delta. 
A change no less striking and grateful is presented on 
approaching Rosetta by sea. The sands constantly shifting, 
and the surf always high over a bar of them that rises in 
Hie bed of the ocean at the mouth of the Nile, render 
navigation dangerous and difficult. But this obstruction 
once surmounted, the transition to the tranquil river is 
instantaneous and delightful. 

To these circumstances may be attributed the varied state- 
ments concerning the town that have been put forth by 
.different travellers. The wanderer from Alexandria, by 
land, ere he can reach Rosetta, has to encounter a dreary 
march along the banks of the lakes Maadie and Etko; 
where little meets his eye but desert sand, with here and 
there a palm-tree, at whose foot the humanity of some 
•devoted Arab leaves a pitcher to refresh the wearied pas- 
senger; while the sea voyager exchanges the dangers of 
his passage for smooth waters, a safe anchorage, and a view 
of the fertile and picturesque Delta. 
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After such scenes the first glimpse of a town surrounded 
by gardens, and ornamented with gilded mosques, lofty 
minarets, and the imposing tombs of Arab saints— skirted 
by woods, in which are embosomed the well-built habita- 
tions of the Frank population, must enhance, in no small 
degree, whatever beauty the place really possesses. 

In attempting ever so slight a sketch of Rosetta, it is 
difficult to mediate between the poetical descriptions of 
Savary, Denon, Sonnini, and Browne ; and the more 
matter of fact, and possibly under-stated, notes of Light and 
Sir Robert Wilson \ It is however tolerably certain that 
disappointment follows a near approach to the town. The 
streets are extremely narrow, running parallel to each other 
on a line with the Nile, and irregularly intersected by lanes 
of no greater breadth, but shorter. Brick is the material 
chiefly used for the houses, which are of two or three 
stories high. The windows are so constructed as to add 
considerably to the general gloom; for, unlike those of 

1 The following passages from the pens of two credible authorities 
sufficiently prove the extent of this difficulty :— 

" It is without doubt the most agreeable town in Egypt. Its houses 
generally are better built than those of Cairo ; its position, beside the 
banks of the great river — the view of the Delta, which presents the 
smiling image of the richest culture— -the perfumed groves amidst 
which it stands — the pure and healthy air that plays around it, give 
Rosetta the well-earned name of the ' Garden of Egypt.* Within the 
town long streets are seen formed of two ranges of shops, containing 
every description of merchandise, and necessaries of life, which are sold 
at a low price." — Voyage dans la Haute et Basse Egypte, £c, 
par C. S. Sonnini, tome i. pp. 244-5. 

" Filth, musquitoes of the most dreadful sort, vermin of every kind, 
women so ugly that it is fortunate their faces (all but their eyes) are 
concealed by a black cloth veil, stench intolerable, houses almost unin- 
habitable, form the charms of Rosetta, and Savary's garden of Eden.'*— 
Sir R. Wilson's History of the Expedition to Egypt, p. 63. 
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Alexandria, they face the street; hut each projects so 
much further than the other as they approach the roofs, 
that the tops of opposite houses seem almost to touch. 
Much of the town is in ruins, haying been pulled down 
by the French for fuel, in 1801. The bazaars are by 
no means large, and are dark and dirty. Between the 
houses and the river is a wide space that serves as the 
parade of Rosetta, which of an evening is crowded with 
loiterers 1 . 

The quay is a handsome object, though the Nile flows 
before it no longer the majestic stream of Upper and Cen- 
tral Egypt; but contracted in its course, and its waters 
befouled with mud and slime, accumulated from the banks 
in such quantities as to cause those singular shoals men- 
tioned by Dr. Clarke. A walk of two miles and a half 
along the western bank of the Nile, " through rich fields of 
clover," occasionally intersected by pools of stagnant water, 
conducts us to fort St. Julian. Among the ruins of this 
fortress the French found a large stone of black basalt, con- 
taining inscriptions in hieroglyphic, Coptic, and Greek 
characters. This relic, known as the Rosetta Stone, was 
given up to the English, and is now in the British 
Museum s . 

The ascent of the western branch of the Nile is facilitated 
by the extraordinary phenomenon of the Etesian, or north- 
west winds, which, during the months of July and August, 

1 This statement is made by Dr. Hume (Vide Walpole's Memoirs.) 
Sonninf, however, says that the people of Rosetta had, in his time, 
no relish for what the English call " taking a walk/ 1 " Going backward 
and forward without any apparent object, they consider as the height 
of folly, unless prescribed by a physician for the cure of some particular 
disorder." 

* No. 32 in the Egyptian Gallery. 
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blow with great violence up the river in direct opposition 
to its strong current. Thus, a vessel leaving Rosetta, her 
sails distended to the wind, is driven with great velocity 
against the whole force of the torrent up the river to any 
part of Upper Egypt ; while return may be made with 
equal speed, by displacing mast and sails, and abandoning 
the bark to the force of the tide. Hence, at this season 
it is possible to perform the whole voyage from Rosetta 
to Bulac, the quay of Grand Cairo, and back again — a dis- 
tance equal to four hundred miles — with certainty, in about 
seventy hours. 

Tracing the upward course of this branch we come first 
to Metoubis, a large town noted for the dissolute character 
of its inhabitants ' ; and, about twenty-five miles from the 
town of Rosetta, is Fouah, said to have been, in the sixteenth 
century, a considerable town, and formerly the entrepot for 
merchandize between Cairo and Alexandria. The voyage 
up the river to this place is described as delightful. On 
both sides, Persian wheels in full operation may be seen 
raising water to moisten the fields around. On the Libyan 
side of the river, large tracts planted with Indian corn and 
dourra, (millet,) constantly refresh the eye with varying 
shades of green ; while, on the Delta's banks, the fields 
are mostly planted with rice. The villages are numerous, 
but small, with houses of mud, and flat roofs composed of 
straw ; standing, however, upon artificial eminences for secu- 
rity from inundation, and many of them surrounded by 
groves of palm-trees, they serve to aid the picturesque 
beauty of the scene. 

At Rahhanjeh, eight miles distant from Fouah, com- 

— — ■ . — - -._ _ ^ — i . — — 

1 Murray's Encyclopedia of Geography y p. 1163, 
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mences the canal of Alexandria, which runs into Lake 
Mareotis, and from thence into the harbour of Alexandria. 
This work is about forty-eight miles in length, ninety- 
feet in breadth, and from fifteen to eighteen feet deep. It 
was completed in the almost incredible period of six weeks ; 
and was opened with great pomp on the 7th of December, 
1819. It is navigable throughout for vessels of considerable 
burthen \ To the south of Rahmanjeh is the village of 
Sd-eLHahjar^ near which are found some considerable and 
interesting ruins, supposed to be the ancient Sais, from 
whose inhabitants the Athenians are reckoned to have 
sprung 8 . Still further south, ten miles from this branch 
of the river, the city of T ant ah is placed, at nearly an equal 
distance from Rosetta, Damietta, and Cairo. At the vernal 
equinox and summer solstice, Tantah becomes the meeting 
place of a multitude of some hundred and fifty thousand 
persons from Barbary, Abyssinia, and Palestine, besides 
Egyptians; who assemble to pay homage to the wonder- 
working sepulchre of Ahmed-el-Bedaony, a Moslem saint, 
buried A.D. 1199 ; u Not much less than 2800/. sterling," 
remarks Denon, " is said to be annually expended by these 
devout and speculating pilgrims." But whether this money 
is spent in obtaining pardon for past sins, or in solid mer- 
chandize during a fair which is held near the tomb at 
these seasons, does not appear. 

Near Amrous originates the canal of Bahireh, which 
once terminated in the lake Mareotis. The canal of 
Menoufi taking its rise at Nadir, runs in an opposite 
direction till continued by the Gamasare canal, that ends in 
the sea. 

1 Quarterly Review, vol. xxx., p. 502. 
• Vide Plutarch, Life of Theseus. 
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From Nadir to the upper extremity of the Delta proper, is 
that angular space formed by the junction of the Nile's two 
channels; and one of the most agreeable and fertile portions 
of Egypt. This province is called Menoufieh. The town 
of Menouf, its capital, is chiefly remarkable for the fragility 
of its mud houses, the laziness of its inhabitants, an accu- 
mulation of broken crockery -ware that surrounds the 
place in huge mounds, and for a small manufactory of 
rush mats. In this district, Cadra on the right of the 
stream, and Wardon on the left, are situated. Some distance 
west of the Nile, are the large towns of Damanhour and 
Selamoun. 

We next arrive at Batn-el-BaJcarah, which offers in itself 
nothing more famous than being the place at which the 
Nile is divided into its two branches. We have now to 
descend the river by its Damietta, or eastern arm, from its 
fork to the sea. 

Parallel with this branch runs a canal called in its early 
course Karinein^ afterwards Melyg. The shores of the 
Nile are here even more varied and beautiful than those 
of the western arm. Every two or three miles, picturesque 
villages, and towns embedded in trees and surrounded with 
verdure, enliven the landscape. Of these Ketioub, Menyet, 
BelbeUy qnd Benalhassar are the most important. On the 
western bank of this branch is Abousir, the ancient Busiris ; 
the catacombs of which are so extensive, that a traveller, 
who visited them in 17 J 4, took four thousand feet of pack- 
thread with him, which were exhausted before he got to 
the end of the numerous galleries of which these catacombs 
are composed, and was obliged to return in ignorance of 
their full extent. Mehallet, a little to the northward of 
Abousir, is considered the capital of the Delta, and the 
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most industrious and manufacturing place in Egypt. The 
chief fabrics are of silk, particularly a sort of linen hand- 
kerchiefs with silk borders used in the baths, and for which 
the whole country is indebted to this city ; on the opposite 
bank is the large town of Mansourah, celebrated in the 
history of the crusades ; following the eastward course of 
the Moez canal we reach Menzaleh, into whose lake it 
falls 1 . 

This marshy lake is forty miles long, communicating 
with the sea by several outlets, and abounds with fish; 
which, when salted, forms an article of trade with Syria. 
About four hours' journey from this place is a grove of 
palm-trees which extends to Damietta, the third sea-port 
of Egypt. 

The ancient town of Damietta*, stood about four miles 
northward of the present port, where formerly, also, the 
Nile emptied itself. In consequence, however, of frequent 
attacks made upon the place, and, lastly, its capture in 
1249, by Louis IX. of France, the Sultans of Egypt choked 
up that mouth of the Nile, by sinking large barges filled 
with stones, and thus formed a bar so dangerous as 
to exclude the entrance of large vessels. Thamatis was 
then razed with the earth, and its inhabitants removed 
further inland. Hence the origin of the new mouth of 
the river and of modern Damietta, which now stands 
about six miles from the sea. Scanty remains of the 
old town may be seen at Eslie, two miles from the sea- 
shore. 

1 Andreossi's Memoir of Lake Menzaleh, in the great French 
work on Egypt. 

* The Phatniticum obstium of the ancients, hut nnder the 
Byzantine Emperors called Thamaitis. In Arabic, Damyat ; Coptic, 
Tamietu 
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A Dutch traveller 1 compares Damietta, in size, to Rot- 
terdam. Its shape is that of a crescent ; the Nile making 
a curve to the east before reaching the sea, and forming 
a sort of harbour, but only adapted for small vessels and 
boats. Europeans were formerly obliged to trust to an 
insecure anchorage without the mouth of the river, and 
load and unload by means of djermes or small barges. 

The principal houses in Damietta are of brick, while 
the meaner sort are miserable mud hovels. It has some 
fine mosques, several bazaars, and baths constructed of or 
ornamented with marble. There are some dwellings that 
have terraces with pavilions or belvederes, for enjoying the 
breeze ; most of which look upon the Nile, and have each 
a little port from which to embark upon the water. The 
large manufactories of rice are the most striking objects in 
this town; and those belonging to the Pasha would do credit 
to any European government. They are extensive, oblong 
buildings, with wooden colonnades along the front of the 
lower story. Within them every process that rice under- 
goes to render it fit for sale, is carried on s . 

The chief trade of this port is in rice. Its commerce also 
in coffee, beans, and linen, is very brisk, and extends 
into Syria and all parts of the Levant; and is mostly 
carried on by Turkish Janissaries, a great influx of whom 
was occasioned by such as escaped the vengeance of the 
Sultan of Turkey in 1820. The town has indeed always 
been noted for harbouring knaves and runaways, who have 
quitted Constantinople, Caramania, and the Islands, to live 
securely in Egypt. There are also a number of Greek 
families, besides Copts and Jews. 

* Van Egmont, vol. ii. p. 55. 
* Vide Light's Travels, pp. 128, 132. 
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The scene on the river is frequently animated and 
picturesque. Numerous boats and gondolas, called canjes, 
elegantly decorated, glide upon its bosom, contrasting 
strangely with the dirty djermes, continually plying be- 
tween the ships and the shore with merchandize. The 
Nile is guarded at its mouth by two Martello towers of 
brick, enclosed in a circular battery. Another, standing 
opposite and built by the French, is of masonry, and mounts 
seven or eight guns. 

Across both mouths of the Nile there are bars of sand 
that frequently shift their positions ; and when the 
northerly or sea winds blow, by directly opposing the cur- 
rent of the river, all entrance is precluded even against the 
boats of the country, which are often swamped in the 
attempt l . These winds are strongest from midsummer to 
the equinox. 

To complete our imperfect sketch of the Delta, the sea 
coast between Rosetta and Damietta, remains to be con- 
sidered. It consists, for eight or ten miles inland, of marshy 
sand, and more than half its breadth is filled by lake Burlos, 
which is about twenty miles in length and six wide. Like 
Mareotis and Etko, the lake is shallow and separated from 
the sea by a narrow ridge, having one channel commu- 
nicating with the ocean, and guarded by a fort. This 
wild tract, the ancient Etarchis, repeatedly afforded refuge 
to the kings of Egypt, when driven from the throne by 
foreign invasion or insurrection ; and is still peopled with 
a bold and hardy race of fishermen, who hold themselves 
nearly independent of the national authorities. 

1 Quarterly Review, vol. xlix., p. 221 ; art. M Steam Navigation 
to India." 
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The last town on the eastern frontier is Selahieh, from 
which in a south-westerly direction runs a road to Central 
Egypt. The whole of this route to Cairo is marked by 
the ruined sites of ancient towns, miserable villages, and 
every indication of poverty and oppression. 
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CHAPTER III. 

VOSTANI* Oil CENTBAL EGYPT 1 . 

Egypt, no longer a wide inundated plain, becomes in 
Vostani or Middle Egypt, a broad well-watered vale, 
comprehending a considerable portion of the valley of the 
Nile. In this division the most stupendous monuments of 
human labour and human ambition are included, civilisa- 
tion flourishes in greater perfection than elsewhere, and 
Nature is seen in varied and smiling landscapes, particu- 
larly in the valley of Faioum. 

" By giving to Upper Egypt an average breadth of ten 
miles and allowing for the lateral valleys stretching out 
from the Delta, we may assign to that portion of the terri- 
tory capable of cultivation, about sixteen thousand square 
miles, or in round numbers, ten millions of acres *." 

At once the " dirtiest " 3 capital of the eastern, and the 
wonder of the western world ; — Cairo the Great owes its 
name and its existence to Abu tHossein Jailkerin, who 
flourished A.D. 970, and called it Al Kahirah, the Vic- 
torious, and now designated by the Egyptians, Must, It 

1 Central Egypt is frequently included with the Said under the term 
" Upper Egypt." 

* Quarterly Review > vol. xxx., p. 495. 

s " There is not, perhaps, upon earth a more dirty metropolis."— 
Clarke's Travels^ vol. iii. 

d 2 
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is situated near the eastern bank of the Nile, about twelve 
miles southward of its fork. 

Viewed from a distance, this metropolis might really 
bear out the glowing descriptions of the French travellers, 
or the enchanting pictures, sketched with true Eastern 
warmth, in the Arabian Nights. The harbour of Cairo, 
called Bulacy is seen in the foreground with its busy wharfs 
and numerous shipping ; Fostat or Old Cairo, and the Isle 
of Rhoda, appear as part of the capital ; adding to it the 
freshness and verdure of its suburbs, and seeming magnifi- 
cence of its city. From this part of the Nile the celebrated 
Pyramids are distinguishable; while the mountains of 
Mokattem are seen opposite to the Libyan hills. Even in 
the midst of the city, multitudes of tall and verdant trees 
are grouped around gilded spires and tapering minarets. 
Mosques, colleges, and palaces, are seen embosomed in 
groves of palms and sycamores ; and the Nile, no longer a 
divided stream, rolls on at some distance before the city 
walls in stately majesty ; the whole view crowned by a 
citadel boldly reared upon the summit of a commanding 
rock. 

But unhappily, however the fancy may be captivated by 
a distant view of the city, a nearer acquaintance with it 
effects a sad reverse. Once entered, the spell is dissolved. 
Filth of every description offends the senses. Putrid ditches, 
drains never cleansed, unburied beasts, and fragments of 
vegetable matter all in various states of decomposition; 
clouds of dust, and, above all, crowds of unhappy beings, in 
every variety of grotesque and frightful deformity, combine 
to fill the mind of a stranger with the most disagreeable 
sensations. 
Old Cairo, or Fostat, was originally of much smaller 
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extent than the new city, and is now uninhabited through 
a great part of its site. It is chiefly occupied by Copts, 
for whom it forms a sort of capital. They have twelve 
churches in it, some of them large and sumptuous ; and 
their patriarch has removed his residence from Alexandria 
to this place. It contains also the ancient granaries bearing 
the name of Joseph, which are still used for their original 
purpose. The place is distinguished also by an immense 
and skilfully contrived machine, by which the water is 
raised into an aqueduct for the supply of the castle of new 
Cairo. Here also is a grotto to which the Copts boast that 
our Saviour paid a visit. There is also the castle of Babylon, 
and the church of Saint George, and its miraculous ring, 
supposed by the faithful to possess the remarkable and 
useful power of bringing fools to their senses *. 

In the island of Rhoda is a Nileometer (or Nile mea- 
surer). It consists of a square well or chamber, in the 
centre of which is a graduated pillar used for ascertaining 
the daily rise of the Nile. The height the water has 
attained is proclaimed every morning in the streets of the 
capital by four criers, to each of whom a particular portion 
of the city is assigned. From a court leading to this struc- 
ture there is a descent towards the water by steps, called 
the steps of Moses, from a supposition of that being the 
spot where the deliverer of the Jews was found in his ark 
of bull-rushes, by Pharaoh Vdaughter. 

Cairo is more than seven miles in circumference, three 
miles across in its greatest breadth from north to south, and 
nearly two from east to west 2 . Its form is that of an 
immense crescent rising around the base of the citadel. 

1 Dr. Richardson. * Pococke. 
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It contains two hundred and forty principal streets, forty- 
six public places, eleven bazaars, a hundred and forty schools 
for the instruction of children, three hundred public cisterns, 
eleven hundred and sixty-six coffee-houses, sixty-five public 
baths, four hundred mosques, and only one miserable hos- 
pital. 

This statement was made in 1824. Since then, however, 
other hospitals have been established, one for the Egyptian 
navy, and " the other for the sick at Cairo ; there is besides 
a magnificent hospital established at the Esbekiah- square, 
for the sick poor, which is provided with accommodation 
for three hundred men and two hundred women." Also 
a lying-in hospital, which is attended by the professors 
and scholars of the former establishment. Independent of 
these there is a military hospital at Casser-eUein^ " situated 
on the eastern bank of the Hie, and about a quarter of a 
league from Cairo ; it is formed by four ranges of buildings 
in a square ; sixty- four spacious apartments, of forty beds 
each, composed of two stories ; a separate building for the 
apothecary, the chemical laboratory, the museum of physic 
and natural history ; for the amphitheatre, baths, kitchens, 
&C 1 " The establishment of these hospitals, in so short 
a period, is indeed one great step towards the " regeneration 
of Egypt," which the advocates and supporters of Mohammed 
Ali are continually promising that he shall effect. 

The streets of Cairo are without pavement, and appear like 
confined lanes. A canal intersects the whole city, the open- 
ing or filling of which from the waters of the Nile, affords a 
gala day to the inhabitants. During that portion of the year 

1 Tide Histoire de VEgypte sous h Gouvernement de Mohammed 
Aly, par M. Felix Mengin, Paris, 1824 ; and Waghorn's Egypt as 
it is in 1838, p. 50. 
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in which the canal is kept dry, it is chosen by jugglers and 
mountebanks to exhibit their feats of dexterity. Beside it 
a number of basins are cut to admit water at the time of 
the overflow; when from the number of pleasure boats 
that float about in these artificial lakes, they present a 
lively and agreeable spectacle. 

Dust, from the natural dryness of the soil, is the chief 
enemy to comfort : but this is allayed by the continual 
slopping of water. Camels loaded with skins are hourly 
driven through the public ways, and much water is 
spilled on the paths, as they go along. The houses have 
all terraced roofs, on which, during the hot season, the 
inhabitants sleep. " It is delightful," says Mr. Came, in 
his Letters from the East, " to rise at night and walk 
in the brilliant moonlight, which has the appearance of a 
tranquil and beautiful day ; you can see to read with per- 
fect ease. From thence you can look all round on the 
terraces of other dwellings on which the inhabitants lie 
buried in sleep. During the greater part of the night, you 
hear no sound in the wide capital, not even the tread of a 
passing traveller or houseless Arab. Nothing disturbs the 
impressive tranquillity which strikes on the imagination. 
The lively palm-trees, scattered at intervals around, and 
rising high above the ground, are the only objects that 
break the view." 

The whole city is surrounded by a wall with noble battle- 
ments ; lofty towers are placed about every hundred yards, 
and four entrances to the city are afforded by means of as 
many gates, that have been much lauded by European 
travellers for the grandeur of their architecture, and magni- 
ficence of execution. 

The castle claims particular notice. It is built on a steep 
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r,ock, and made accessible by a road so cut — sometimes in 
Steps — as to render passage easy, even on horseback. The 
gates are lofty and imposing ; but the interior contains many 
houses in a ruinous condition. The Pasha has a palace in it, 
which, though spacious, seems to possess no greater accom- 
modation than a superior officer s quarters in ordinary bar- 
racks 1 . The business of the national mint is conducted here, 
and the present governor has also established a complete 
military arsenal within its walls, which, in 1824, gave em- 
ployment to six hundred men. The powder magazine unhap- 
pily blew up in the same year, when four thousand human 
lives, and a great portion of the citadel, were destroyed. 

The chief attraction is an extraordinary well, sunk by 
the celebrated Sultan Saladin. This excavation is made in 
a soft species of rock, having a circumference of forty-five 
feet, and a depth of two hundred and seventy. Proceeding 
thus far " into the bowels of the earth," a spring is opened, 
supposed to emanate from the Nile, with wjpch it is on a 
level. The water is impregnated with salt, derived from 
the earth it is filtered through, and is raised by two wheels 
that are worked by buffaloes. A winding staircase conducts 
to the bottom of the well whomsoever curiosity may tempt to 
undertake the task ; the difficulty of which, however, from 
the dirt and slipperiness of the descent, scarcely repays the 
adventure. There is also a mosque in the castle, from the 
door-sill of which two obelisks were removed by the French ; 
but afterwards, falling into the hands of the British army, 
they were deposited in the British Museum, where they 
now are, numbered in the catalogue 5 and 70. 

Of the palaces of Cairo, the principal belongs to the 
present ruler, Mohammed Ali, Ahmed Pasha, and other 

1 Lord Valentia's travels in Egypt. 
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grandees. Most of them are situated in the Birket Esbekiah, 
or grand square, and consist of large white buildings, one 
with a small garden before it, the others faced by dead walls. 
A stranger does not easily recognise them as palaces 1 . To 
the newly-built residence, however, of Ismael Pasha, situated 
near the harbour, is ascribed a somewhat princely appear- 
ance ; though it unites a strange mixture of Italian, Greek, 
and Arabian styles, haying a wide front of handsome 
windows and balconies, Greek paintings on the walls, the 
iron-work gilded in Turkish fashion, with a harem built 
after true Eastern models 8 . The great square of Cairo con- 
tains four hundred and fifty thousand square feet, nearly 
the whole of which becomes in the wet season one large 
sheet of water, and is afterwards covered with corn, except 
a portion appropriated for military exercises 5 . 

The houses of worship in this city are magnificent and 
spacious. The principal mosque, called the church of 
Lazarus, is situated in the middle of Cairo. Van Egmont 
says that between five and six thousand persons receive their 
subsistence from it, and that two thousand lie in it every 
night. Formerly the interior was as a sealed book to all who 
did not follow the faith of the Prophet ; for, if any stranger 
happened to enter it, he was instantly imprisoned, and his 
only chance of escape from death was to turn Mohammedan. 

The minarets, or high towers of the mosques, are sur- 
rounded, at a great elevation, with projecting galleries, in 
which stand the public criers, who announce the stated 

1 It tow in the garden of one of these, that the French Genera), 
K16her, was assassinated. 

4 Vide Scenes and Impressions during a Journey in Egypt and 
Italy. 

3 Wilkinson's Topography of Thebes, £c. 



times of prayer prescribed by the Mohammedan law. Up- 
wards of eight hundred voices may be heard at once from 




these lofty stations, from which, also, prayers are on extra- 
ordinary occasions, offered up. The following touching and 
graphic passage from Hopu'eAnastasius, refers to this custom. 
" Already, previous to my departure, the consequence of 
the scarcity had begun to appear in many places ; but it was 
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only after I left the country, that the famine attained its full 
force ; and such was, in spite of every expedient of human 
wisdom, or appeal to divine mercy, the progressive fury of the 
scourge, that at last the schaichs, and other regular minis- 
ters of worship, supposing the Deity to have become deaf to 
their entreaties, or incensed at their presumption, no longer, 
themselves, ventured to implore offended Heaven, and 
henceforth only addressed the Almighty through the inter- 
ceding voices of tender infants ; in hopes that, though callous 
to the sufferings of corrupt man, Providence still might listen 
to the supplications of untainted childhood, and grant to the 
innocent prayers of babes, what it denied to the agonizing 
cry of beings hardened in sin. Led by the Imams to the 
tops of the highest minarets, little creatures, from five to 
ten years of age, there raised to heaven their pure hands 
and feeble voices ; and while all the countless myriads of 
Cairo, collected round the foot of these lofty structures, 
observed a profound and mournful silence, they alone were 
heard to lisp from their slender summits entreaties for divine 
mercy. Nor did even they continue to implore a fertility, 
which no longer could save the thousands of starving 
wretches already in the pangs of death. They only begged 
that a general pestilence might speedily deliver them from 
their lingering and painful agony; and when, from the 
gilded spires throughout every district of the immense Musr, 
thousands of infantine voices went forth the same instant, to 
implore the same sad boon, the whole vast population below, 
with half extinguished voices, jointly answered ' So be it !' " 
It is said that the jealous Mohammedans compel the 
muezzins or criers by an oath to keep their eyes shut, lest 
they should look into any of their harems ; but, as a better 
precaution, they generally select blind persons for the office ; 
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a task, unhappily, of no difficulty, on account of the great 
number of persons sightless from ophthalmia. 

The houses of Cairo are more lofty than most other 
Egyptian habitations. They are built of brick, frequently 
faced with the soft calcareous stone of the Mokattem moun- 
tains, and often painted oyer with red and white. The 
lattice-work .windows— of various and fantastic patterns — 
admit of a perfect view of what is passing without, but 
screen the inmates from observation; and, projecting a 
couple of feet beyond the wall, contribute, together with 
the narrowness of the streets 1 , to the coolness of the rooms, 
into which the sun seldom finds entrance. The front doors 
are handsomely carved and painted red, white, and green, 
and the best sort of habitations are conspicuously inscribed 
with Arabic characters, signifying " God is the creator, the 
everlasting." The great thoroughfares have generally, as 
in other European cities, a row of shops on each side, above 
which are distinct apartments used as private dwellings, 
that have no communication with the shops. Branching off 
from the principal streets are smaller ones, which have a 
large wooden gate at each end, closed at night, and kept by 
a porter within, who opens to any person desiring admittance. 
Besides these are " quarters," consisting of narrow lanes 
without thoroughfares, and having one general entrance by 
a gate, which is also closed at night. All the streets are 
unpaved. 

One of the most revolting sights in Cairo is the slave 

1 " An Egyptian in one window may shake hands with another on 
the opposite side of the street." — Recollections of the East, p. 120. 

" Most of them (the streets) are narrow and irregular ; they might 
more properly he called lanes/* — Lane, vol. i. p. 7* 

" There is hut one street in Cairo as wide as Cranhourn Alley."— 
Sir F. Henniker. 
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market, where young men and girls from Nubia, Abyssinia, 
Georgia, &c, are publicly exposed for sale. 

Towards the western desert, not far from the city, is the 
Memlooks' burying-place, the tombs of which, for splendour 
and size, seem more enviable habitations than those of the 
living at Cairo. They are mostly built of white marble, 
and many of these mausoleums are raised on pillars with 
handsome carved domes, in some instances painted, in others 
gilt. Twelve miles north-eastward of Cairo is " Pilgrim's 
Pool/' the place of assembly for the pilgrim caravan to Mecca* 

One extremely interesting ceremony performed near 
Cairo remains to be described ; the opening of the Kalish, 
or canal of Cairo, already mentioned. 

When the increase of the Nile's waters commences, the 
mouth of the canal is closed up by a mound of earth, until 
the river has risen sufficiently high. The obstruction is 
then removed, and the waters rush in, filling the whole 
city — that had been previously dry and dusty — with water. 
Exhibitions of fire-works, the firing of ordnance, and 
immense multitudes that line both banks of the Nile, from 
Bulac to the scene of the ceremony (some miles distant), 
testify the joy of the Egyptians at the prospect of a speedy 
supply of that greatest of blessings in a hot country, water. 
Mr. Came thus describes the scene : 

" At last day broke, and soon after, the report of a cannon 
announced that the event so ardently wished for was at 
hand. We proceeded to the spot, around which immense 
crowds were rapidly gathering. The high and shelving 
banks of the canal, into which the Nile was to be admitted, 
were crowded with spectators. We obtained an excellent 
situation for observing the ceremony, by fortunately meeting 
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with Osmin, a Scotch renegade, but a highly respectable 
man, and the confidential servant of Mr. Salt, The Kiaya 
Bey, or chief minister of the Pasha, soon arrived with his 
guards, and took his seat on the summit of the opposite 
bank. A number of Arabs now began to dig down the 
dike which confined the Nile, the bosom of which was 
covered with a number of pleasure-boats, full of people, 
waiting to sail down the canal through the city. Already 
the mound was only partly demolished, when the increasing 
dampness and shaking of the earth induced the workmen 
to leave off. Several Arabs then plunged into the stream, 
and exerting all their strength to push down the remaining 
part, some openings were soon made, and the river broke 
through with irresistible violence. For some time it was 
like the rushing of a cataract. According to custom, the 
Kiaya Bey distributed a good sum of money, throwing it 
into the bed of the canal below, where a great many men 
and boys scrambled for it. Several of them had a sort of 
net, fastened on the top of a pole, to catch the money as it 
fell. It was an amusing scene, as the water gathered fast 
around them, to see them struggling and groping among 
the waves for the coin ; but the violence of the torrent soon 
bore them away ; and there were some who had lingered to 
the last, and now sought to save themselves by swimming, 
still buffeting the waves, and grasping at the money showered 
down, and diving after it as it disappeared. Unfortunately 
this sport costs every year a few lives, and one young man 
was drowned this morning. The different vessels, long ere 
the fall had subsided, rushed into the canal and entered 
the city, their decks crowded with all ranks, uttering loud 
exclamations of joy. " 
About four miles north-east of Cairo, near a village called 
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Matariea, is a well, placed in the middle of a garden, and 
sanctified by tradition as the spot where the Saviour, with 
Joseph and Mary, rested for refreshment, during their 
journey into Egypt. The ruins of the Greek Heliopolis 
are seen near this spot. 

A journey of ten miles south-west of Cairo— or, during 
the inundation, a circuit of twenty — brings the traveller 
among those wonders of the world, the pyramids of Egypt. 
" It is impossible," says Dr. Clarke 1 , " that persons suscep- 
tible of any feeling of sublimity could behold them unmoved. 
With what amazement did we survey the vast surface that 
was presented to us when we arrived at this stupendous 
monument, which seemed to reach the clouds!" 

The pyramids of Gizeh are the largest and most curious. 
They stand upon a bed of rock some hundred and fifty feet 
above the desert, and may, consequently, be seen at immense 
distances. Approaching them from Upper Egypt, the 
author of " Scenes and Impressions" was continually 
deceived, by believing himself within a field's length of 
these stupendous monuments ; when, before reaching their 
base, he had to ride four miles. So extremely clear is the 
air in this country, that such objects, though at a distance, 
are seen with the distinctness of close approximation. 

Why these stupendous piles were raised, or for what 
purpose intended, has never been discovered. Of the innu- 
merable conjectures this mystery has given rise to, the 
belief that they were designed as monuments for the dead, 
seems the most probable 2 . 



1 Travels, vol. iii., p. 124. 
* In u A Dissertation on the Pyramids of Egypt," (4to, London, 1833,) 
the following conjectures are collected from various authors : — Granaries 

E 
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These edifices are believed to be the most ancient amongst 
the peculiar structures of the kind in Egypt. The 
dimensions of the principal one (that of Cheops) are seven 
hundred and fifty-two feet at the base, which, being nearly 
square, would give about three thousand feet for its four 
sides ; its altitude is four hundred and sixty feet 1 ; higher 
than St. Peter's at Rome by twenty-three feet, and higher 
than St. Paul's at London by one hundred and sixteen. The 
exterior of the pyramids is built in steps, of which there are 
in the largest, two hundred and six. An adequate idea of 
the vast magnitude of this stupendous work (which covers 
eleven acres of ground) may be conceived, by supposing the 
whole of Lincoln's Inn Fields filled up with masonry tower- 
ing to the sky, the base of the great pyramid nearly coin- 
ciding in dimension with that area 2 . The view from the 
summit of the great pyramid is thus described by M. Jomard, 
in the Description de FEgypte 3 . "There, the spectacle 
surpasses expectation. Objects might be visible for the 
distance of more than thirty miles, could the sight reach so 

for storing com— retreats of safety in the event of another flood, or 
too great a rise of the Nile — monuments to memorialize great events — 
temples for consulting oracles — observatories for astronomical purposes 
—altars devoted to gods ; and, afterwards, the tombs and depositories 
of kings. To these we must add the fanciful theory of Dr. Clarke, 
who contends that the pyramids were built in honour of the patriarch 
Joseph. 

1 According to the calculations given in the Description de VEgypte, 
published by the French Government. The Greek historian Hero- 
dotus gives seven hundred and forty-six feet for the base, and four 
hundred and sixty-one feet for the height. 

2 The line of the base about equals in length the largest unbroken 
street in London, Southmolton Street. — Sir F. Henniker. 

3 Tome II. ch. xviii., p. 68. 
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far. At so unaccustomed an elevation, the mind seems 
raised beyond itself, and to have all its faculties expanded ; 
everything concurs to excite and employ the imagination. 
The eye, carried over this boundless horizon, is struck by 
the accurately denned division of the land into two broad 
strips, one green, the other white; the desert and the 
Delta. On one side is Lybia, a vast ocean of burning sands, 
undulating in mounds like the waves of the sea ; on the 
other, a soil of inexhaustible fertility, which never loses its 
productive powers. Here, desolation, solitude, and silence ; 
there, a crowded population, the vast city of Cairo, and 
hundreds of flourishing villages, the seats of agriculture and 



commerce." 



So huge are the dimensions of this pyramid, that a stone 
thrown from the top by the strongest arm, will not reach 
the ground without first touching the steps of the structure. 
" It appears at first," says M. Jomard, " to take a large 
sweep as if it would fall at a great distance, but the eye 
that follows it soon perceives that it describes a re-entrant 
curve, and returns to the pyramid, on the steps of which 
it strikes, bounding repeatedly from step to step till it 
reaches the ground V 

1 Discredit has been thrown upon this fact ; but, besides the positive 
testimony of M. Jomard, (who only repeats the statement in corro- 
boration of former travellers), it is easy of belief, when we con- 
sider that in throwing a stone from the top to clear the base, it has 
to be impelled 376 feet, or above 125 yards, half the dimension of 
the base ; the apex of the pyramid, from which the stone is thrown, 
being nearly in the middle thereof. This would be no contemptible 
throw on level ground, but when the height from which the missile 
has to fall, and the consequent attraction of gravity to which it is 
subject are considered, the statement of its not immediately reaching 
the ground is credible enough. 

E 2 
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The summit consists of six stone blocks, and is about 
thirty feet square. 

The quantity of stone used to build this pyramid has 
been recorded as six millions of tons ; or more than three 
times the quantity employed for that vast undertaking, the 
Breakwater, thrown across Plymouth Sound. Its solid con- 
tents being more than 85,000,000 cubic feet, or above 
3,148,147 cubic yards 1 . We have the authority of 
Herodotus (Bibl. Hist ii. 125,) for stating, that the 
pyramid was originally cased or plastered over. "For," 
he says, " the sums expended in radishes, onions, and gar- 
lic, for the workmen, were marked in Egyptian charac- 
ters on this pyramid, and amounted — for I well remember 
what the interpreter who explained those pyramids said — to 
1600 talents of silver," (345,600/.) A hundred thousand men 
were employed for twenty years in raising this enormous pile. 

It has been argued, not without show of probability, that 
the children of Israel assisted in the construction of these 
pyramids during the captivity, made so " bitter with hard 
bondage." It is certain that afterwards, during their suffer- 
ings in the desert while flying from Egypt, they speak with 
desire of the " onions and garlic " freely afforded them by 
their task-masters 2 , and so particularly mentioned by 
Herodotus as a portion of the food supplied to the builders 
of the pyramids. 

In continuation of the same passage in Herodotus, we 
are told that the great pyramid was made in the form of 
steps, for the convenience of building. One tier having 



1 Quarterly Review^ vol. xix., p. 401. 

* *' We remember the fish which we did eat in Egypt freely ; the 
cucumbers and the melons, and the leeki, and 'the onions and the 
garlic, 1 * Numbers, c. xi., v. 5. 



L 
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been laid, stones for the next were raised upon it by 
" machines contrived of short pieces of wood," and so on 
till the summit was gained. The structure was then 
finished by a facing of polished stones ; this work com- 
mencing at the top, and ending at the base. The cement 
which was used was composed of thin lime and a very little 
sand, and has held the stones together so firmly for suc- 
ceeding ages, " that," says Dr. Richardson, " it stands with 
the security of a mountain, the most indestructible pile that 
human ingenuity ever reared." The outer casing has been 
removed, the ascent being now by no means regular or easy. 
" It is a mistake to suppose there are steps, the passage is 
performed over blocks of stone and granite, some broken off, 
others crumbling away, and others, which having dropped 
out altogether, have left an angle in the masonry; but 
all these are very irregular. Occasionally the width and 
height of the stones are equal, but generally the height 
greatly exceeds the width ; in many parts the blocks are 
four feet high 1 ." The first tier of stones is even with a 

man's chest. 

Admittance to the interior of the great pyramid is 
gained upon the sixteenth step, on the side towards the 
north. After traversing several passages the traveller 
arrives at one on an inclined plane, which leads to a sort 
of landing-place, where, in a small recess, is the orifice of 
what has been named u the well." This celebrated exca- 
vation consists of two shafts, connected, about mid-way, 
by a low narrow gallery; the whole, in •consequence, 
resembling the Hebrew letter b 2 . A continuation of the 

, , _ _ . _ -- 1 - 

1 Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to Europe by way of 
Egypt, By Mrs. C. Lushington. 
* Martlet, Descript. de VEgypte, p. 240. 



same passage leads to "the queen's chamber f above is" the 
king's," in which stands an empty sarcophagus ; immediately 
over which is " Davidson's" chamber, so named in honour 
of its discoverer. 

The second, or pyramid of Cephrenes, standing close to 
the great pyramid, ia not so large. The secret of its 
entrance defied all efforts at discovery, till the enterprise 
and perseverance of Belzoni explored the opening. A 
chamber was found in the interior that contained a sarco- 
phagus, in which were the bones of a bull, an object of 
degrading worship amongst the ancient Egyptaina. 

About three hundred paces from the second pyramid is 
the gigantic statue of the Sphynx, a fabulous monster which 




the Egyptians took such delight in delineating. This enor- 
mous statue had been overthrown; and, till lately, only 

the head, neck, and a portion of the back were visible above 
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the sand ; which, having been cleared away by M. Belzoni, 
two temples were found ; one between its legs, the other, 
hollowed out in one of its paws. The circuit of this mon- 
ster's head round the forehead was, we are informed by 
Pliny, one hundred and two feet, the whole length of the 
figure one hundred and forty-three, the height from the 
belly to the top of the head, sixty-two feet. 

Besides the pyramids of Gizeh, those of Abousir, Sak- 
karah, and Dashour, are placed at various distances from 
each other over a space of twenty leagues, on declivities 
that slope towards the river. A French gentleman (M. 
Caviglia) who resides near the pyramids of Gizeh, and to 
whom the world is indebted for much valuable information 
regarding them, has confidently stated his belief, that there 
is a subterranean communication between the pyramids of 
Gizeh and those of Sakkarah \ 

In contemplating these immense results of human labour, 
time, and wealth ; their immensity, and the various uncer- 
tainties and mysteries in which their history is shrouded, may 
impress us with notions and feelings concerning them con- 
siderably to the disadvantage of modern edifices and national 
works of later date ; but their utter uselessness (so far as 
regards their size) ought to check this kind of veneration ; 
for, even supposing them to have been designed for any of 
the various purposes conjecture has assigned to them, a 
greater number of smaller buildings would have answered 
the same uses: hence one must only look upon them as 
great misapplications of labour and capital. A comparison 
with the works of any modern city will make this the more 
evident. London, for example, is paved to the very out- 
skirts with stone brought from Scotland. Imagine the 

1 See Carne's Letters from the East* 
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same time, material, and labour, to have been employed in 
raising pyramids, would they not have equalled the stupen- 
dous piles of Egypt ? The sub- ways of London, the sewers, 
water and gas-pipes, &c., also present an amount of labour 
and ingenuity immeasurably superior to the most won- 
derful monuments of ancient industry; besides adding to 
the comforts and consequently the happiness of mankind, 
which is more than can be attributed to the temples, pyra- 
mids, or sphynxes of Egypt. 

Except the pyramids, this tract presents, with one excep- 
tion, few objects worthy of remark. Along the banks of 
the Nile up to Benisuef— a town of some consideration on 
account of an extensive manufacture of coarse carpets — a 
number of inconsiderable villages are scattered ; near one 
called Metrahenny, and amidst the pyramids, some remains 
of the ancient capital of Upper Egypt, Memphis, are found. 
These consist only of sculptured stone, the accumulated 
deposits of the Nile having swallowed up whatever else 
might have been left of the grandeur of the ancient city, 
except a temple which has been partially explored. But 
if the monuments of the living have passed away, relics of 
the dead still remain. The mountains, as well as the sandy 
desert which runs within the valley at their base, are full 
of tombs. Memphis was a flourishing city before the days 
of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, and remained so up to the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar, who laid it waste. 

Westward of Benisuef is the entrance of the fertile Valley 
of Faioum. The chain of mountains that bound the Libyan 
side of the valley of the Nile — elsewhere continuous — here 
have a narrow opening; which, with a great artificial cut thai 
continues it, admit the waters of the river into the valley. 
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This tract was, it is thought, the basin of an immense 
lake, called by the ancients Indris, which formed the grand 
sluice of the country, that drew off the waters when they 
were superabundant, and supplied them to the land when 
deficient. Some considerable dikes, used alternately for 
retaining and letting off the waters, indicate an extent of 
human labour only to be credited in the land of the 
pyramids. The whole of the plain is about forty miles from 
east to west, and thirty from north to south ; but the lake 
is at present contracted in breadth to five miles, though it 
Atill runs the whole length of the valley; and we are 
assured, after a close examination of the surrounding land, 
by Messrs. Jomard and Martin \ that the present lake 
merely occupies a portion of the bed of the former one. 
In fact, the whole surrounding country bears every evidence 
of having been abandoned by the waters. 

The entire valley is surrounded by hills, and forms the 
most compact province in Egypt, rivalling even the Delta 
both in soil and productions. The eye contemplates with 
delight its smiling fields, watered by a thousand canals ; 
whose streams, besides giving fertility to the soil, add a 
picturesque freshness to the landscape. Plantations of 
roses, — celebrated all over the East for their superior per- 
fume, — trees bearing the finest fruits, with fields of rice 
and flax, combine to give a charming diversity to the 
scene. 

The ancients make repeated mention of " a Temple of the 
Labyrinth," and indicate its situation to have been in the 
valley of Faioum. An edifice, standing amidst a mass of 
decayed villages, about eight miles from the western 
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extremity of the lake, was, for some time, confidently 
believed to have been the famous Labyrinth. The most 
remarkable feature of this building is a kind of tunnel, 
ending in a cell hollowed out like a globe. This, from its 
peculiar capabilities of increasing and conveying sound, was, 
it has been supposed, the place from which the answers of 
some pagan oracle were delivered. M. Jomard, however, 
pointed out an extensive ruin, about six miles south of the 
chief town of this valley (Medinet-el-Faioum), as the pro- 
bable remains of the Labyrinth ; consisting of a lofty brick 
pyramid, and a heap of ruins about 900 feet in length and 
400 in breadth. 

The Labyrinth, as described by Herodotus, contained 
"twelve courts, fifteen hundred chambers above, and as 
many more under-ground ; an immense number of holes 
and passages under-ground, with an infinite variety of halls 
and passages and mazes; the roof and the walls all in- 
crusted with sculptured marble and surrounded with pillars 
of white and polished stone. In the lower apartments, 
(which he was not allowed to enter), were, he was told, the 
tombs both of the kings who originally built the Labyrinth 
and of the sacred crocodiles. And the upper apartments 
which he viewed, excited his admiration as the greatest 
efforts of human art and industry, far superior in work- 
manship and expense to the pyramids and to the most 
admired Grecian temples of Ephesus and Sanio K" 

The city of Medinet-el-Faioum is situated on the canal 
of Joseph (Bahr Yotisuf) which runs through the middle 
of the town — across it are five bridges. This canal after- 
wards separates into nine branches, spread out in various 

1 Dr. Hale's Analysis of Chronology, vol. iv., p. 449. 
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parts of the valley. The ancient city, ArsinoS, supplied the 
modern Medinet-el-Faioum with the materials of which it 
is built, while all that else remains of the former, are heaps 
of stones and rubbish. Some of its fine columns are, in the 
present city, grotesquely made to support ill-constructed 
roofs, or are inserted in rude brick-work. It is, how- 
ever, a flourishing town, containing some fine mosques and 
surrounded with beautiful gardens. The valley of Faioum 
is principally peopled with Copts. 

Returning to the river, we pass Benisuef, and continue 
our course along the valley of the Nile. Towns and villages 
are here frequently passed ; the chief of these is Minyeh, 
capital of an extensive district. It is a pretty town, orna- 
mented with Grecian columns of porphyry and granite. The 
markets, in Minyeh, are well attended, and the town boasts 
of the manufacture of a peculiar kind of earthen vessel, 
much valued by the Egyptians for cooling water. The 
population is considerable. 

. Three leagues southward of this town, on the Arabian 
side of the Nile, near the ruined village Beni Hassan, are 
some remarkable caverns or grottoes, the interior of which 
are richly adorned with paintings in colours as fresh and 
vivid as if recently laid on. Further south are the remains of 
a city founded by Hadrian, called ArsinoS, which, for some 
years before the invasion of Egypt by the Saracens, was the 
metropolis of Upper Egypt. From the remains of it still 
existing, this place is conjectured to have been a handsome 
city, having two principal streets crossing each other at right 
angles, and terminating in four handsome gates. Three 
temples are still to be recognized amongst the general ruin. 
Nearly opposite this place, on the western bank of the river, 
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is the village of Al Rairamoun, where a sugar-manufactory 
and distillery have been established by the Pasha. This 
factory commenced operations under the management of 
Mr. Brine, an Englishman, who died at Cairo. Planta- 
tions of canes surround the village. A two hours* journey 
south-west of Rairamoun, are the ruins of Hermopolis 
Magna, which cover an area of four miles. Near these 
is the present village Oshmunein Melaoni, situated a league 
southward of the last-named place, and built even in a 
better style than Minyeh. Still further south commences 
the canal Joseph ; which, branching out from the Nile at 
Deirout-el-Sherif, runs along the valley of the Nile at the 
foot of the Libyan Chain, falling into the waters of Faioum 
at Ilahun. 

The large town of Manfalut was anciently a place of 
great trade, and is ten leagues from Deirout. Two leagues 
further from the latter place, on the eastern bank of the 
river, bring us to Mahabdie, with its crocodile and mummy 
pits. Mr, Legh entered the latter without any successful 
results ; but, on the other hand, with the loss of two Arab 
guides and a narrow escape from death himself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SAID, OR UPPER EOYPT. 

Hitherto we have contemplated those extraordinary- 
features of Egypt presented by the peculiarities of her 
low lands, the extent and comparative opulence of her 
cities, and the vastitude of her monuments ; hut a survey 
of " The Said," or Upper Egypt, awakes an interest of 
a different and far more absorbing kind. The mountains 
that range on each bank of the Nile, now press so closely 
upon it as to render this district little more than a moun- 
tain glen; but one, so studded with evidences of former 
greatness— of ancient wealth and magnificence, as to render 
this the most interesting portion of the country. 

Siout, the first large town in Upper Egypt, is situated in 
the widest portion of the valley of the Nile, which has not 
yet assumed that narrow aspect peculiar to the higher parts 
of the Said. It is a mile and a half distant from the western 
bank of the river, and is sheltered by an amphitheatre of 
hills that rise behind it. The streets of this town are un- 
paved and irregular, and the houses, built of unburnt brick, 
are mostly two stories high, but the apartments in them are 
small and dark. The poorer classes are content to live 
within a circular mud wall, roofed with dourra straw, form- 
ing only one inclosure for all the purposes of life— many of 
these huts have no covering whatever. The governor of 
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Upper Egypt has a palace at Siout, a large white house in 
the midst of a grove of palm-trees. Behind the city are 
numerous country-houses that formerly belonged to the 
Memlooks, which being partially fortified, are built of sub- 
stantial materials. Siout is the point from which the cara- 
vans from Nubia and Darfour usually start. Its trade 
is considerable in linen-cloth, earthenware, natron and 
opium. 

Half a league from the town the mountains are pierced 
with grottoes, the entrance to the chief of which is through 
a large saloon, supported by pillars cut out of the solid 
rock. . The roof is adorned with paintings, which pre- 
serve the same freshness as if the tints were lately laid 
on; even the gold employed on them has not ceased to 
glitter. There is an apartment over this saloon, on each 
side of which may be seen a tomb : that on the right 
almost buried in sand, the one to the left unopened. In 
another part of the same mountain are seven holes, placed 
in a line with each other; which lead to as many ex- 
cavations, called " the seven chambers," once occupied, as 
Arabian traditions affirm, by as many virgins. The view 
from these grottoes over the town of Siout is beautiful. 
Many of the Coptic inhabitants of Egypt, believing that 
the Virgin Mother and Infant Saviour fled to Siout from 
the oppressor, travel from the most distant parts of Egypt 
to end their days in a place so eminently consecrated l . 

Twelve leagues of pleasant travelling southward bring 
us to G<zw, a village in whose vicinity are the ruins of An- 
teopoli8, the first remains of antiquity that Ve come to in 
a district, the rest of which boasts of many such treasures. 



1 Scenes and Impressions, p. 133. 



The engrossing objects of attention are traces of a temple 
that extend 230 feet in length, ISO in breadth, with two 




porticoes, one 50 feet high. A single stone, placed on the 
top of massive columns, forms the roof of this edifice, in 
such good preservation that the hieroglyphics, carved all 
over it, are still easily discerned. The pillars — eighteen in 
number, and all standing except four — have a singular 
effect, from their capitals representing the leaves of the 
date palm, and, being surrounded by groups of that tree, 
might, but for the difference of colour, be confounded with 
them. The Arabs are by no means disposed to venerate 
this relic of antiquity so highly as the curious traveller, 
for they not only lodge their cattle amidst these splendid 
relics of ancient art, but have desecrated the interior 
with sand and dung. This temple, placed at the brink of 
the Nile, has been considerably undermined by the water, 
which has already caused the fall of many large pieces of 
the building into the river ; and an immense block of granite, 
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in the form of a pyramid, at the further extremity of the 
temple, totters on its base from the same cause. 

The constant succession of temples resembling each other 
in plan, and differing chiefly in magnitude, that are met 
with in Central and Upper Egypt, causes Denon to exclaim, 
" Still temples ! Always temples ! No walls, quays, bridges, 
baths or theatres." * The general structure of all these 
edifices being nearly the same, it may be as well in this 
place to present the reader with Strabo's sketch of an 
Egyptian temple ; which, with but few exceptions, applies 
to all those we shall have to describe. 

" The arrangement of the parts of an Egyptian temple 
is as follows : — In a line with the entrance into the sacred 
enclosure is a paved road or avenue, about a hundred feet 
in breadth, or sometimes less, and in length from three to 
four hundred feet, or even more. This is called the dromos ; 
through the whole length of the dromos, and on each side of 
it, sphinxes are placed at the distance of thirty feet from 
one another, or even more, forming a double row, one on 
each side. After the sphynxes you come to the large pro- 
pylaum" (which consists of two obtuse pyramids inclosing 
between them the principal gate to form a grand entrance.) 
" And as you advance you come to another, and to a third 
after that ; for no definite number, either of propyl® or 
sphynxes, is required in the plan, but they vary in different 
temples as to their number, as well as to the length and 
breadth of the dromoi. After the propyl aeum we come to 
the temple itself, which has always a large and handsome 
proanos or portico, and a sekos or cella, (a place in which 
heathen images are usually kept), of only moderate dimen- 
sions, with no image in it, or at least not one of human 
shape, but some representation of a brute animal. On each 
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Side of the pronaos are 'wings of equal height, but their 
width at the bass is somewhat more than the breadth of 
the temple measured along its basement line. This width 
of the wings, however, gradually diminishes from the 
bottom to the top. The walls have sculptured forms on 
them of a large size like Tyrrhenian figures, and the very 
ancient Greek works of the same class V 

Not far from Anteopolis are a number of quarries and 
catacombs, remarkably well cut ; one of the latter was 
opened by Mr. Salt, who found in it a couple of mummies 
in such good preservation that the nails and skin appeared 
entire.-r-The western mountains from Gau to Taatah take 
a wide sweep and enclose a rich and well-cultivated plain. 
Passing the villages, Er Reineh on the left, and Maragheh 
Ibm on the right, we arrive at the considerable town of 
Ekhmin. 

The streets of Ekhmin, unlike those of other Egyptian 
towns, are described as being wide, with houses well built of 
sun-dried bricks. The grain grown in the neighbourhood is 
excellent, and so well adapted for the food of poultry, that 
a vast quantity is bred here, and sent down to Cairo. For- 
merly Ekhmin was noted for its manufacture of fine linen 
and for elaborate works in stone ; but these have degene- 
rated to the fabrication of coarse cottons and earthenware ; 
in both which, however, a considerable commerce is carried 
on. The town boasts of several mosques, a monastery be- 
longing to the Copts, and a hospice of the Franciscans for 
the reception of persecuted Christians, the priests of which 

1 Strabo, edit, de Casaubon, p. 805; quoted in the work on 
" Egyptian Antiquities," published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
€J«eful Knowledge, vol. i. p. 80. 

F 
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are in high favour with the people on account of their skill 
in medicine. Close to Ekhmin are the remains of two great 
temples, supposed to form a part of the ancient Greek town 
Panopolis ; near to which upwards of thirty villages may 
be seen scattered over the plain on both sides of the river. 

Opposite, on the western bank, is Mensheih ; near 
the remains of an ancient quay. It is half way between 
the southern boundary of Egypt (Assouan) and Cairo; 
and is a port at which all trading vessels call in their way 
to or from either place; hence it possesses an excellent 
market. This town is so famed for a peculiar kind of 
sweetmeat called neideh, that it is known throughout 
Egypt and Nubia, as Mensheih el neideh. The only " orna- 
ments " Norden could find in this place were, a mosque, and 
some very fine pigeon-houses. There is an extensive and 
singular church-yard at Mensheih, to which people from 
neighbouring places bring their dead, it being situated so 
high as to be out of the reach of the annual inundation. 

Fifteen miles further south-eastward brings the traveller 
to the ancient capital of Upper Egypt, Girgeh, in which, 
according to Denon, there is nothing remarkable except 
the monastery of St. George, that gives the town its name, 
the word being pronounced Girge. Near this city, and 
five miles westward of the Nile, are the remains of Abydos, 
formerly accounted the second city of the Said (then the 
Thebaid). It is situated on the great canal of Joseph at 
the end of a long valley at the edge of the desert, and so 
exposed to the encroachments of the sand, that it is com- 
pletely buried in them, in spite of every precaution of plan- 
tations, canals, embankments, and other expedients to avert 
its destruction. The ruins of Abydos have, however, been 
entered by the roof of a temple, which occupies as much 
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spade as a neighbouring village. The building is full of 
chambers, varying in size, but contrived without any regard 
to regularity or design. Pictures, whose colours present 
the same extraordinary newness as the other Egyptian 
paintings, adorn these apartments ; the sides of which are 
covered with hieroglyphics. One chamber is built of stones 
that measure, in some instances, twenty-two feet in length. 
In another, an attempt to build an arched roof is evident. 
Its being, however, constructed in violation of every prin- 
ciple of that useful branch of architecture, proves — toge- 
ther with the absence of bridges and arches in the ancient 
edifices of Egypt — that the Egyptians were unacquainted 
with the method of fabricating an arch. 

Other villages and towns that skirt the Nile present little 
to interest the traveller, who is anxious to hasten to that 
centre of attraction, Thebes. He cannot, however, pass 
Denderah, without examining the ruins of Tentyra, which 
are justly ranked among the most remarkable in Egypt. 
We must not omit to point out the great canal of Joseph, 
{Bohr Y&svuf)) commences at Farshout, some distance 
below Abydos. Its termination at Alkam, on the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile, has been already noticed. 

Denderah boasts of the most perfect and magnificent 
temple in Egypt. The ruins of the ancient town Tentyra 
are about half an hour s ride from the river, and spread over 
a space nearly a mile and half in circumference. The 
length of the temple is two hundred and sixty-five feet by 
one hundred and forty broad. The portico consists of six 
columns, the capitals of which are formed of heads of Isis, 
the deity to whom the building was consecrated.- This 
portico is much higher than the rest of the edifice. 
The whole is covered with sculptures in low relief, and the 

*2 
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workmanship is of the most elaborate execution and high 
finish. In the interior twenty-four quadrangular columns 
ranged so as to form aisles or passages — first present 
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themselves on entering. These snpport a roof, the orna- 
ments of which have caused much discussion. The French 
thought they had discovered, in the mythological figures 
they exhibited, the signs of the Zodiac. But this Dr. 
Richardson has been successful in disproving. The singular 
embellishments have been taken off the roof, and upon 



principles of taste and justice it is difficult to understand, 
have been removed to Paris. — " The inner apartments are 
much the same," says Belzoni, " as the portico, all covered 
with figures in basso relievo, to which the light enters 
through small holes in the walls.* The sanctuary itself is 
quite dark." 




" There is," says the amusing author of ' Scenes and 
Impressions,' " a staircase to the roof of this temple, or 
leading to apartments near it, remarkably commodious. 
The steps are so very low that the priests might carry up 
and down the weighty paraphernalia of sacrifice, and even 
animals might easily be led up. On either side, the wall 
is quite covered with figures of priests in relief, carrying 
banners, sacred arks, and vessels for the offerings. — Several 
lions' heads are seen round the walls of the temple on ' the 
outside, the mouths of small ducts to let off water. The 
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figures in relief on these -walls, more particularly on that 
to the westward, are of great beauty. The dresses in general 
are in. a superior taste, and of a richer cast than those on the 
forms at Kamac and Luxor. Isis here is in two or three 
places represented with a dress fitting close to her shape 
and of most elegant scale-work, a sort of female panoply 
such as Cleopatra might have worn when, in a famous pro- 
cession at Alexandria, she personated the goddess." 

Not far from the north end of this magnificent edifice 
is a temple or chapel, the walls and ceilings of which 
are profusely ornamented with representations of deities, 
receiving homage and offerings from their respective 
votaries. A long figure is sculptured on the ceiling, as if 
breathing her sacred inspiration over Osiris; — a practice 
of which there is a relic in Egypt at tjus very day. The 
modern dervish having called upon fyp name of God in 
deep and hollow topes, before making a fresh inspiration 
by which to re-inflate his lungs, brines upon the face 
of the person upon whom he would confer his blessing; 
believing that the breath which comes from the lungs 
immediately after pronouncing the name of God, is fraught 
with the most gracious and salutary efficacy. 

Nearly opposite Denderah is Khenneh, a town famous for 
the manufacture of water jars, made of fine porous clay, 
impregnated with a perfume, that is communicated to the 
water puj; into the vessel. Sir F. Henniker remarks that 
these jars are quite as ugly as the antique specimens, and 
have only to be as useless and expensive to find entrance 
into European museums. They are transported from place 
to place on the Nile in a curious manner. A quantity of 
them are bound together, the mouths downwards, to form 
a raft : u on this an Arab takes his station, and floats down, 
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the stream, retailing his conveyance as he goes, as is done 
with the firs on the Rhine." 

Ten miles above the last-named town stands Koft, the 
ancient Coptos; and on the opposite hank a few miles 
onward brings the traveller to Kfis, once the most powerful 
city of Upper Egypt. It is still a place of rendezvous for 
the caravans which cross the desert to Cosseir, to join those 
from Kenneh and Esneh. A narrow pass near this place 
leads to a chain of ravines over which the line of communi- 
cation with Arabia is formed. Kus boasts of one mosque, 
and the ruins of an ancient temple, the gateway of which 
is described as still possessing traces of magnificence ; it is, 
however, infested with swarms of scorpions and lizards. 
There is also Negade a little distance from Kus, and an 
island two or three miles long called Djizireh Metera, with 
the ruins of a monastery. These places receive but a hasty 
glance from most travellers, who, aware of their near 
approach to a spot in which their whole curiosity is centred, 
bestow but little notice upon villages that are almost looked 
upon as so many hindrances to the grand object of their 
journey. 

A short distance farther, and the plain of Thebes breaks 
upon the view. u Thebes, the city of a hundred gates, 
the theme and admiration of ancient poets and historians^ 
the wonder of every traveller in every age ; ' that venerable 
city (as Pococke says) the date of whose destruction is older 
than the foundation of most other cities,' and the extent of 
whose ruins, and the immensity of whose colossal fragments, 
still offer ' so many astonishing objects, that one is riveted 
to the spot, unable to decide whither to direct the step, or 
fix the attention 1 .*" Denon relates that, on the first vieW 

1 Quarterly Review, vol. xvii. p. 8. 
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of the ruins of Thebes, the French army, " electrified by 
the magnificent view suddenly presented to them, simulta- 
neously clapped their hands with delight/' That even less 
enthusiastic members of the French army than M. Denon 
were no less amazed than other visitors to the spot, there 
can be little doubt ; only it is unfortunate for the state- 
ment, that there happens to be no point near the line of 
march the French took, from which the ruins of Thebes 
are suddenly presented. 

To convey an adequate idea of the remains of antiquity 
that are scattered over the plain of Thebes, by verbal 
description, is a task which may be at once set down as 
impossible ; and all that can be expected from the writer 
who makes the attempt, must be a rapid detail of the most 
striking monuments. The scale upon which its edifices and 
statues were constructed, equals, but more frequently 
exceeds, most other buildings in this country of giant-like 
fabrics. Here we have temples presenting a front eleva- 
tion of nearly one mile in extent, fragments of colossal 
statues whose dimensions almost exceed belief, and colon- 
nades towering to a height of seventy feet! The whole 
breadth of the valley of the Nile is not only covered with 
these ruins, but they lie in huge heaps upon the sides of 
the*mountains that enclose the valley, while still-enduring 
tombs occupy the plain towards the west, and encroach far 
into the desert. " It appeared to me," says Belzoni, " like 
entering a city of giants, who after a long conflict had been 
all destroyed, leaving the ruins of .their vast temples as the 
only proofs of their existence/' 

The learned Heeren thus describes the plain of Thebes .*— 
" The whole valley of the Nile in Upper Egypt, offers no 
spot so fit for the foundation of a large capital* The moun- 
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tain-chains, the Libyan on the western, and the other, 
usually called the Arabian, on the eastern Bide, retire here 
to such a distance on either side of the river, that they 
leave a spacious plain on both banks, whose breadth from 
west to east amounts to about three leagues and half (the 
leagues of two thousand toises '), and the length from north 
to south is about the same. Its extent is reckoned by 
Strabo at eighty stadia, or eight geographical miles 8 , and 
by Diodorus to one hundred and fifty stadia, or about six- 
teen miles and a half. Towards the north this plain is 
again closed in by the near approach of the two mountain 
chains to the river; towards the south, on the contrary, 
where the western chain continues distant from the rivers, 
it remains open. The plain therefore on which Thebes 
was built, though limited in extent, was yet sufficient to* 
contain one of the largest cities of the earth. According to 
Strabo, there is no doubt but the ancient city covered the- 
whole plain. Thebes, therefore, was built on the two 
banks of the Nile, without being connected, as far as we 
know, by means of a bridge. A people, whose knowledge 
of architecture had not attained to the formation of arches, 
could hardly have constructed a bridge over a river, the* 
breadth of which would even now oppose great obstacles to 
such an undertaking 3 . A survey of the monuments still 
extant will be made in the easiest manner, by our taking 
them on the different sides of the river. The greater part, 
and most considerable of these monuments, are now deno- 

1 A toise about equals the English fathom. The mean league is 
3666 English yards. 

* Strabo, p. 1170; Diodorus, i. p. 36. 

3 The .breadth of the river here is from seven hundred to eight 
hundred toises ; it contains many islands, which, however, are without 
monuments, and probably of later origin* 
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minated according to the villages, which are situated in the 
plain, on both sides of the stream. Thus, on the west side, 
the villages Medinet Abou, and Gornou; on the east, 
Luxor and Karnac, and, quite at the north-east end of the 
valley, Med Armuth, which is the extreme point of the 
ruins that now remain. They are, however, so similar in 
extent and grandeur, that ;t is difficult to decide whether 
those on the west or east side should have the precedence V 
• Amidst the confusion of portals, obelisks, and columns, 
which is seen to rise above the groves of palm-trees, the 
observer is first struck with the palaces of Luxor and Kar- 
nac, situated on the eastern or Arabian side of the Nile ; 
then, turning his eyes westward, the superior dimensions of 
the Memnonian statues strike his attention, and afterwards 
the tombs cut in the mountain behind. 

Part of the ruins on the eastern side are close to the 
Nile, others at some distance from it ; but between them 
and the Libyan chain extends an uncultivated space nearly 
five miles square, which, according to the conjecture of 
Heeren, was once occupied by private houses. 

Upon the immediate banks of the river are situated the 
ruins of Luxor, placed, like the other monuments, upon an 
artificial elevation of brick-work from nine to ten feet high, 
upwards of two thousand feet in length, and more than a 
thousand in breadth. The more northern portion is partly 
covered with the village of Luxor. 

If the remains of Karnac, which we shall presently de- 
scribe, attest the sublime conceptions of grandeur in the 
science of architecture indulged in by the ancient Egyp- 
tians — and which the most immense expenditure of time, 
skill, and labour could only have carried into effect— the 

* 

1 Heeren, vol. ii. pp. 210, 21 1. 
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ruins of the palace of Luxor, as a single and beautiful 
object, exhibit a greater proficiency in the finer and more 
elaborate arts. This structure — with its delicately-wrought 
ornaments, and its sculptures, unequalled for beauty of 
design and force and expressiveness of execution, by modern 




specimens of the highest art — is the more wonderful, as 
it must have been constructed at as early a period in the 
annuls of the world, as history can reach with any certainty. 
It lias ever been known as a ruin, as its name implies, El 
Kutr ', " the ruins," corrupted into Luxor. 

The back or southern part of these beautiful remains 
is close on the bank of the river. The grand entrance faces 
the north, and was originally connected with the temple of 
Kamac, by the dromoa or alley of crio-sphynxes (aphynxes 

1 CaUed El Agntr by the French,— El Qhvssr by Hamilton. 
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having a ram's head and lion's body), which is nearly two 
miles long. The gateway is now much encumbered with 
rubbish and the huts of the modern village. The objects that 
first strike the attention are two immense obelisks, which, 
though half buried in sand, are the finest in the world. 
They are raised on each side of the principal entrance. 
" Two lofty obelisks stand proudly pointing to the sky, 
fair as the daring sculptor left them. The sacred figures 
and hieroglyphic characters are beautifully cut into the 
hard granite, and have the sharp finish of yesterday. The 
very stone looks not discoloured. You see them as Cam- 
byses saw them when he stayed his chariot wheels to gaze 
up at them V Behind these are the heads of two colossal 
statues with high conical caps, one supposed to represent a 
male, the other a female, the shoulders just emerging from 
the sand and rubbish in which the rest of the figures are 
buried. They are chiselled out of red granite, and mea- 
sure twenty-two feet from the shoulder to the top of the 
cap. Next are the great propyla, adorned with those 
remarkable sculptures which have caused so much wonder 
and admiration. According to the plans of Minutoli and 
the French savans, a third colossus is seen near the middle 
of the propylon on the right ; it is surrounded with modern 
buildings. 

We now pass into a court two hundred and thirty-two 
feet long by one hundred and seventy-four, where the 
remains of a double range of pillars that line the four sides 
are still to be seen. Within this enclosure a portion of an 
Arab village is located, and heaps of stones and rubbish, the 

1 Scenes and Impressions, p, 82. Recently, however, the shorter 
of these obelisks has been removed to Paris, at a cost little short of 
throe millions of francs. 
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accumulation of ages, encumber the place. Further on, 
two other propyl* appear — they are in the form of 
pyramids. These are succeeded by a double row of seven 
columns, each thirty-three feet and a half in circumference. 
Here the plan of the place takes a direction different from 
the portion already described, with which it forms a slight 
angle. A similar change of the line occurs beyond another 
portico, formed of thirty-two pillars in four parallel rows. 
These deviations from what is conjectured to have been 
the original plan of the structure, arc accounted for by the 
supposition that the whole building must have been begun, 
proceeded with, and completed, at different eras'. The 
magnitude and high finish of many of these public works, 
prove them to have occupied not years, but ages. 
We now proceed to detail the propylon and the sculptures 




Every stone in the propylon appears to have been loosened 
as if from some natural convulsion, for no human violence 
would have been sufficient to move so immense a mass. A 
stair leads from each end to the top of the propylon, from 
which passages go off into a number of chambers. The 

1 Tide Epyplian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 64. 
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front Walls of the propyla are ornamented with the repre- 
sentation of great battle scenes, cut in intaglio rilievato. 

For a detailed account of this elaborate work we are 
indebted to Hamilton l . " The attention of the traveller is 
soon directed from these masses (the obelisks and colossi) 
to the sculptures which cover the eastern wing of the north 
front of the propylon, on which is a very animated descrip- 
tion of a remarkable event in the campaigns of some Osy- 
mandyas or Sesostris. The disposition of the figures and 
the execution of the picture are equally admirable, and far 
surpass all ideas that have ever been formed of the state of 
the arts in Egypt at the era to which they must attri- 
buted. The moment chosen for the representation of the 
battle, is that when the troops of the enemy are driven back 
on their fortress, and the Egyptians, in the full career 
victory, will soon be masters of the citadel. 

" The conqueror, behind whom is borne aloft the royal 
standard, is of a colossal size ; that is, far larger than all the 
other warriors, standing up in a car drawn by two horses. 
His helmet is adorned with a globe with a serpent on each 
side. He is in the act of shooting an arrow from a bow, 
which is full stretched ; around him are quivers, and at his 
feet is a lion in the act of rushing forward. There is a 
great deal of life and spirit in the form and attitude of the 
horses, which are in full gallop, feathers waving over their 
heads, and the reins lashed round the body of the con- 
queror. Under the wheels of the car, and under the horses' 
hoofs and bellies, are crowds of dying and slain; some 
stretched on the ground, others falling. On the enemy's 
side, horses in full speed with empty cars, others heedless 
of the rein, and all at last rushing headlong down a pre- 

1 uEgyptiaca, p. 115. 
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cipice into a deep and broad river, which washes the walls 
of the town. The expression is exceedingly good, and no- 
where has the artist shown more skill than in two groups, 
in one of which the horses arrived at the edge of the pre- 
cipice instantly fall down ; and the driver clinging with one 
hand to the car, the reins and whip falling from the other, 
his body trembling with despair, is about to be hurled over 
the backs of the horses. In the other, the horses still find 
a footing on the side of the hill, and are hurrying forward 
their drivers to inevitable destruction : these throw them- 
selves back upon the car in vain. Some that are yet un- 
wounded pray for mercy on their knees, and others in their 
flight cast behind a look of anxious entreaty ; their limbs, 
their eyes, and hands, sufficiently declare their fears/' — 
" Further on more fortunate fugitives are passing the river, 
in which are mingled horses, chariots, arms, and men, 
expressed in the most faithful manner, floating or sunk. 
Some have already reached the opposite bank, where their 
friends, who are drawn up in order of battle, but venture 
not to go out to the fight, drag them on shore. Others 
having escaped by another road, are entering the gates of 
the town amidst the shrieks and lamentations of those 
within. Towers, ramparts, and battlements, are crowded 
with inhabitants, who are chiefly bearded old men and 
women. A party of the former are seen sallying forth, 
headed by a youth, whose different dress and high turban 
mark him out as some distinguished chieftain ; on each side 
of the town are large bodies of infantry, and a great force 
of chariots issuing out of the gates, and advancing seemingly 
by different routes to attack the besiegers. 

" The impetuosity with which the hero of the picture 
has moved, has already carried him far beyond the main 
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body of his own army, and he is there alone amidst the 
dying and the slain, victims of his valour and prowess. 
Behind this scene, the two lines of the enemy join their 
forces, and attack in a body the army of the invaders, which 
advances to meet them in a regular line. Besides the pecu- 
liarities of the incidents recorded in this interesting piece of 
sculpture, we evidently traced a distinction between the 
short dresses of the Egyptians and the long robes of their 
Oriental enemies, whether Indians, Persians, or Bactrians ; 
the uncovered and covered heads; the different forms of 
the cars, of which the Egyptian contains two, the others 
three warriors ; and above all the difference of the arms, 
the Egyptian shield being square at one end and round at 
the other, their arms a bow and arrows. The enemy's 
shield is of the form of a common Theban buckler ; their 
infantry are armed with spears, their charioteers with short 
javelins." The number of human figures in this battle scene 
is not less than one thousand five hundred, five hundred on 
foot and the rest in chariots. 

The rest of the story is told at the extremity of the west 
wing of the gateway. We again quote from Hamilton : — 
" The conqueror is seated on his throne after the victory, 
holding a sceptre in his left hand, and enjoying the cruel 
spectacle of eleven of the principal chieftains among his cap- 
tives lashed together in a row, with a rope about their necks ; 
the foremost stretches out his arms for pity, and in vain 
implores for a reprieve from the fate of his companions : 
-close to him is the twelfth on his knees, just going to be put 
to death by the hands of two executioners. Above them is 
the captive sovereign, tied with his hands behind him to a 
/car, to which two horses are harnessed ; these are checked 
from rushing onward by the attendant, till the monarch 
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shall mount and drag behind him the unfortunate victim of 
his triumphs. Behind the throne, different captives are 
suffering death in various ways ; some, like the Briareus, 
the executioner holding them by the hair of their heads,* 
others dragged by chariots or slain by the arrow or the 
cimeter. There is then the conqueror's camp, round 
which are placed his treasures, and where the servants 
prepare a feast to celebrate his victory." 

Such are the celebrated sculptures of the palace of 
Luxor, which exhibit a state of art approaching, at no 
very remote distance, to perfection ; though produced at a 
time that is associated in our minds with the rudest bar- 
barism. 

About six thousand one hundred feet south of the ruins 
of Luxor, traces of a small race-course have been dis- 
covered. 

The remains of Karnac are situated about one mile from 
the river, and are so extensive that it takes an hour and 
a half to walk round them. The approach by the dromos 
leads to a succession of immense portals adorned with 
statues, which, though colossal in size, are of finished 
workmanship. The entrance, at the chief front, is turned 
towards the Nile, and is commensurate in size with the 
rest of the gigantic proportions of this immense palace, 
being sixty-four feet high. It had formerly bronze doors 
at each wing, leading into a large court, the north and south 
sides of which are occupied by pillars. A double row of 
taller columns that run down the middle, terminates oppo- 
site two colossal statues on each side of a flight of twenty- 
seven steps, by whieh the stupendous hall of Karnac is 
entered. 



To give aa adequate notion of the immensity of this 
apartment, the author of the work on 'Egyptian Anti- 
quities,' in the ' Library of Entertaining Knowledge,' 
adopts the following ingenious analogy. " The church of 
St. Martin's in the Fields, one of the finest and largest of 
modem religious edifices in London, is 137£ feet long and 
81 feet wide, measured along the outside of the basement, 
not including the portico. This will give an area of nearly 
11,150 square feet, which it not ao much aa one-fifth part 
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of the great hall of Karaac '. Foot such churches 08 St. 
Martin's might stand ride by side in the area of this hall 
without occupying the whole space. In forming this calcu- 




lation the outer measurements of St. Martin's church have 
been taken, and the interior measure of the great hall of Knr- 
nac." The whole size of the temple is seven times greater 
than the hall, and covers a space more than equal to that 
required for twenty-eight such churches as St. Martin's. 

1 Heereo ttatei tie area of the gnat hall at 47,000 iqaan feet.— 
HUtorical Raearchts, $c, vol. ii. p. 2«. 
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Across this great hall nine parallel rows of columns, six- 
teen in each row, were placed ; which, with others, making 
in all one hundred and thirty-four pillars, once supported 
a roof of enormous slabs of stone. All the columns are 

• 

ornamented from top to bottom with sculpture relating 
to religious affairs; and so are the walls, on which the 
procession of the holy ark is often repeated. So great is 
the number of these sculptures, that no one has yet been 
able to count, much less to copy them. The grandeur of 
design and execution exhibited in this building impresses 
the beholder with a degree of wonder amounting to awe, 
that no description can convey to the mind. A trench 
traveller remarks:- — "The imagination, which rises far 
above our porticoes, sinks abashed at the foot of the one 
hundred and forty l columns of the hypostyle hall of Kar- 
nac;" and Belzoni declares, that the most sublime ideas 
which can be formed from the most magnificent specimens 
of our present architecture, would give a very inadequate 
idea of these ruins. 

Immediately connected with this palace is a small temple, 
which is remarkable for the place it occupies; the fore 
part of it stands within the great colonnade of the palace, 
while its principal entrance is on the outside, and is sup- 
posed to have been the household chapel of the monarch 
who resided in the palace. In a southerly direction from 
this chapel is the great temple o/Karnac. 

Egyptian architecture has here done its utmost to 
appear in the most sublime magnitude near the palace of 
Karnac. Four of those frequently-described propyla form 
the entrance, which contains the same number of immense 

1 One hundred and thirty-four is the actual number. 



open colonnades. In these are still standing twelve colossal 
statues, each formed of one piece. Their number must 
have been far greater, as the remains of nineteen may still 
be traced. The great temple itself is one of the best-pre- 
serred monuments of Karnac ; its chief entrance is towards 
the south, so that it exactly faces the entrance of Luxor. 
The southern gateway of this temple is one of the most 




lofty and magnificent ; but it is not, as is usually the case, 
attended by a pylone, but stands free and alone. The 
extreme height of this gateway is rather more than sixty- 
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two feet. It is built of sandstone, and adorned in the 
richest manner with sculpture. This gateway does not 
lead at once to the temple, which is still a hundred and 
thirty feet distant, but into a gallery of colossal rams, 
twenty-two in number, which indicated to the pilgrim that 
he was drawing nigh to the ancient sanctuary of Amnion. 
The completely isolated gateway was probably a later 
building, because the entrance of the temple itself again 
forms one of the propyla, before which are seen the colossal 
remains of statues, and which again leads into an open 
colonnade, and this again into a saloon of columns. Behind 
this follows, as usual, the Adytum, and then other saloons 
and apartments. 

" This temple is without doubt one of the most ancient 
that now exists in Egypt, and yet it offers further confirma- 
tion of the opinion to which the examination of the palace 
gives rise, that both were partly built of more ancient edifices, 
which were ornamented with the same hieroglyphics, the 
same colours, and just as well-finished sculptures as the 
present temples. To what profound contemplations upon 
the antiquity of the arts and upon civilisation, so closely 
connected therewith, do these observations lead ' ! " 

Besides the remains of another small temple exactly 
opposite to the large one, there are traces of many more 
that extend to Medamond, north of the ancient city at the 
feet of the Arabian ridge. u One is fatigued," says an eye- 
witness, "with writing, one is fatigued with reading, one is 
frightened with the idea of so vast a conception ; and even 
after having seen, it is difficult to believe, in the existence 
of such a vast pile of buildings united to one point *. " 

1 Heeren, vol. ii. pp. 251, 2. 
• Quoted in Heeren, vol. ii. p. 254. 
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- The western or Lybian side of the Nile, though it does 
not present monuments of the same stupendous magnitude, 
is equally rich in the treasures of antiquity. These ruins 
form an almost uninterrupted series from south to north : — 
1st, the race-course; then the ruins of Medinet Ahou, 
which comprise, 2nd, a palace ; 3rd, a temple ; 4th, field of 
the colossi; 5th, the palace and tomb of Osymandyas, 
frequently called Memnonium ; and 6th, the palace of Gor- 
nou ; 7th, the Necropolis, or tombs of Thebes. 

1. The race-course is a large rectangular enclosure, com- 
prising an area of 2,269,870 square yards, affording room for 
the evolutions of a large army. There is evidence of its 
once having been adorned with the splendid architecture of 
triumphal monuments. It is highly probable that this 
immense enclosure was used for games, chariot races, and 
also for the muster and exercise of large armies, and was 
perhaps situated just without the city. A similar one of 
smaller dimensions is found on the east side nearly opposite 
to this, and if both were outside the city, we may with 
great probability determine its southern boundary. 

2. Connected with the palace of Medinet Abou; is a pavi- 
lion of two stories, containing many saloons and apartments 
with numerous windows. The situation is so well chosen, 
that it commands a view not only of all the monuments of 
Medinet Abou, but also of those on the other side of the 
Nile, and of the whole plain in which Thebes was built. 

About two hundred and fifty feet north-west of this pavilion 
is the palace itself. Its entrance is formed by two immense 
propyla, leading into a large court surrounded by galleries 
which are formed on one side by eight great pillars, and on 
the other by pilasters, to which colossal statues of Osiris are 
affixed. Opposite this principal entrance are smaller propyla 



and a peristyle court. "Of all parte of the building, this 
peristyle is," we are told by an eye-witne«B, " the molt im- 
posing by its tremendous massiveneM and solemn grandeur. 




We are convinced that its founders wished to make it im- 
perishable, and that the Egyptian architects who were 
intrusted with its structure, did their utmost to make it 
endure to the latest posterity. The pillars are certainly 
not remarkably elegant, hut they are colossal ; their dia- 
meter near the base is nearly seven feet and a half, and 
they are nearly twenty feet high, yet they do not seem too 
large to support the immense stone blocks which form the 
architraves and roof. Nothing is more astonishing than 
the beauty of these tall columns. The effect, however, of 
this peristyle is greatly increased by the pilaster-caryatides, 
which add so greatly to its magnificence. It was impossible 
for the Egyptian not to sink into a religious awe at the 
sight of this assembly of gods, who seem to dictate the laws 
of wisdom, of justice, which are everywhere written on the 
walls. When the Egyptian artists affixed the Images of 
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these gods to these pilasters, which support the splendid 
roof, covered with golden stars on blue ground, do they sot 
seem to have intended to represent the Deity himself under 

* 

the arch of heaven, expanding in his space ? And if we, un»- 
acquainted with the religion and manners of the Egyptians, 
could not enter these halls, in which every pillar is a deity, 
without emotion, what a powerful impression must the 
sight of them have produced upon those who saw a religious 
mystery in every part ! w 

The back or northern part of the palace lies chiefly in 
ruins, but many apartments are still to be seen that seemed 
to have served as habitations. The sculptures of this ruin 
are not less remarkable than those of Luxor, both within 
and without. The exterior of the palace is adorned with 
the representation of a sea-fight. The already repulsed 
enemy is endeavouring to effect a landing ; and the victory 
seems decided for the Egyptians. The king is standing on 
the shore, discharging missiles at his foes, many of whom 
lie slain under his feet, and others before him. Two 
squadrons are contending near the coast. The construction 
of the Egyptian vessels is long, and they have always a lion's 
head at the prow ; and those of the enemy are nearly of 
the same form. The battle still continues, though ap* 
parently decided. The ships of the enemy are evidently 
in confusion; partly taken or sunk, and partly ready to 
strike. Even the traces of naval tactics are visible. The 
hostile fleet is surrounded by the Egyptians, and there is no 
chance of a single ship escaping. 

The sculptures of the interior of the palace are prin- 
cipally found in the peristyle court, and consist of various 
subjects. On one wall a king is represented standing in a 
commanding attitude, with his prisoners of war led before 
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him : on another, the chief group is formed by the monarch 
receiving from a priest a handful of corn. In one of the 
side rooms the process of initiating the king into the 
priestly mysteries is sculptured in three divisions. All 
these, it is supposed, represent the deeds of Sesostris. 

3. At some distance to the north-west of this palace 
stands the temple ofMedinet Abou. It faces the Nile, and is 
approached by large unfinished propyla, of size quite dispro- 
portionate to the smallness of the structure, to which they 
are only an appendage. The building itself lies in ruins, and 
differs but little in construction from the other temples. 

" Travelling southward from the ruined temple of Me- 
dinet Abou, and a little way into the desert, we arrived at 
a mean-looking house, built of dry-stone, covered with turf 
and faggots, surrounded by a dry-stone wall, and secured 
by a locked gate, to exclude the idle and unconcerned. 
We have seen the temples of pagan idolatry ; this is the 
house of the Christian's God. Near to it there is a deep 
well, with a bucket and string lying beside it, to draw 
water for the few and persecuted votaries who resort to this 
place of Christian worship. The priest himself, whose 
humble abode was two or three miles distant, was executing 
some repairs on this temple of the living God. On learning 
that we were Christians, the door instantly flew open, and 
we were admitted into the sanctuary of public prayer. 
The floor was covered with mats made of the rind of the 
palm-tree, and a reading-desk stood at one end of the 
apartment. Though dirty and homely in appearance, it 
had an air of comfort. Like the rose in the wilderness, it 
shone by comparison : the purposes to which it is devoted, 
atoned for all its defects \" 

1 Richardson's Travels. 



4. A plain partly covered with mimosa-wood lies to the 
north-west of the temple, and has been called the field of the 
colossi. Seventeen of these — some still standing, others 
thrown down and partly destroyed— have been counted on 
this plain. Near the west side of the space are the two 
celebrated seated colossi, originally, it is supposed, placed at 
the entrance of the tomb or palace of Oaymandyas. The 
size of these statues makes them visible at a distance of 
five leagues '. The northernmost figure was rendered 
famous by ancient writers for having emitted certain 
voice-like sounds at sun-rise, and hence has been called the 




musical statue of Memnon. It has been largely credited 
that another colossus in the palace of Osymandyaa, which 
we shall presently describe, was the vocal figure alluded to 
by Strabo and others ; hut the evidence of certain inscrip- 
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tions cut upon the leg of the former statue are pretty 
certain evidence of its claim to the power of sound which 
the old historians have endeavoured to make out for it. 
These inscriptions comprise the names of persons who 
allege to have heard the music, in company with the em- 
peror Hadrian and his wife Sabina. It is more than pro- 
bable that these sounds were artificial ones produced by the 
heathen priests, who did not scruple to increase their power 
and influence by similar deceptions. Determined to be 
satisfied regarding the tale, Dr. Richardson resolved to try 
his fortune, and give Memnon the opportunity of " being 
as vocal to us," says the Doctor, " as he had been to other 
travellers. Lord Corroy and myself set out one morning 
at peep of dawn, and arrived at the foot of the statue before 
sunrise. We remained till he was an hour above the 
horizon ; but though the god of day shone out as bright 
and as cloudless as ever he did on the son of Tithonus, no 
grateful salutation of welcome was echoed in return : all 
was still and as silent as the grave. The voice had departed 
from Memnon, and the vivifying ray touched the mute and 
monumental statue in vain." Norden relates, with great 
simplicity, that having heard much of " the wonder of 
Memnon s statue rendering a sound at the rising'of the sun, 
to satisfy my curiosity, I struck the remains of this colossal 
figure with a key ; but, being all solid, I found it as dumb 
as any block of granite buried in the earth." 

A passage from Humboldt, however, offers a natural 
solution to the problem of these mysterious strains. That 
writer, in his ' Personal Narrative ',' states, that on the 
banks of the Oronoko, sounds are heard to proceed at sun- 
rise from the rocks. This he attributes to the escape of 

1 VoKiv. p. 560. 
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confined air, which, from being pent up in crevices and 
caverns, is of lower temperature than the external atmo- 
sphere ; and, becoming expanded by the sun's early rays, 
rushes out with sufficient force to cause sound. It is hard 
to say, whether such a cause formerly operated in a similar 
manner upon some concealed cavity in the statue of Mem- 
non. The French savans pretend they heard similar sounds 
at Karnac 

The seated colossi are nearly of the same dimensions, 
being fifty-two feet high. The little finger of one is four 
feet five inches long, and its leg and foot eighteen feet five 
inches high. The weight of each, when entire, is calculated 
to be 2,612,000 lbs. They are seated upon a sort of 
pedestal, and both have a small figure cut in relief beside 
either leg, and which reaches to the height of the knee. 
A figure still smaller stands between the lower legs. The 
surprising length of their shadows at sunrise, long rendered 
them objects of curiosity. Their face, head, and arms, 
have been much mutilated ; but the shoulders and head- 
dress (which last is beautifully wrought) remain entire. 
These statues bear the not very euphonious appellations of 
Tamy and Shamy* 

At a moderate distance to the north-west of these colossi, 
are found two immense stone blocks, covered with the most 
beautiful hieroglyphics, which probably were nothing more 
than the pedestals of two other colossi. A little north of 
these, close to a triple row of pillars, is a large fragment of 
a colossal figure in a walking attitude, above thirty feet 
high ; and farther on, the trunk of another of black granite. 
Still farther, we come to the remnant of a colossus of yellow 
marble, represented as if walking; a little beyond are 
the remains of two sitting colossi of red granite, and, in 
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advance of them, two others, forty feet high, in a walking 
position. It having been proved that the level of the earth 
has been raised at least fifteen or twenty feet since the com- 
mencement of our era, how many others may still lie thrown 
down, or broken, beneath the surface of the earth * ? 

5. Still farther north of the colossi, is a building which 
is sometimes called Memnonium, but more correctly 
the palace and tomb of Osymandyas, often alluded to by 
ancient writers, and particularly detailed by Diodorus 
Sicuius. The ruins of this building face the Nile, and are 
the most picturesque of ancient Thebes. Many propyla, 
columns, and pillars, are still standing, while ruins of others 
form huge heaps around. 

Diodorus states, that in the palace there were five colossal 
statues, each cut out of a single block of the stone of Seyene ; 
on one of which were inscribed these words : "lam Osy- 
mandyas, king of kings ; if you wish to know how great I 
am and where I lie, surpass my works." No certain traces 
of these colossi have been discovered by modern travellers. 
In a peristyle court, further on, the same writer mentions 
a series of sculptures representing the wars of Osymandyas 
with the revolted Bactrians ; and, in a sort of odeum (music 
chamber), a number of wooden figures, that represent 
people who have lawsuits, their eyes turned towards their 
judges, sculptured in one of the walls, the chief of these 
with a figure of Truth suspended from his neck, and beside 
him several books. A spacious area is next described, full 
of various apartments, in which the choicest viands were 
always laid out. Here was seen the figure of a king 
offering to a god a large amount of gold and silver. Ad- 
joining to this was the sacred library, with the inscription, 

1 Heeren, p. 223. 
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"Place of cure, for the soul." Diodorus concludes his 
narrative by particularising another apartment, the ceiling 
of which was adorned with a gilded circle divided into three 
hundred and sixty-five compartments to represent the 
calendar. When these details were recorded the palace of 
Osymandyas possibly appeared in the state described by 
this writer. 

The present remains are, however, but scanty represen- 
tatives of the glowing description of the ancient historian ; 
if we except the dilapidated statue lying a little in advance 
of the temple, the wall of which it has greatly damaged 
in its fall from the pedestal. This statue of Memnon 
some writers have endeavoured to identify with that of 
Osymandyas l mentioned by Diodorus, as having borne 
the inscription before quoted. It is possibly the remains 
of one of the five. The figure is the largest in Egypt ; its 
fragments are so dispersed throughout the court, as to cover 
a space of sixty feet square, and to give it the appear- 
ance of a stone-quarry. The face is entirely, obliterated ; 
but the left foot remains entire. Its dimensions are six feet 
ten inches over the instep, the second toe-nail one foot, and 
the rest of the toe one foot eleven inches (making in all two 
feet eleven inches). The shoulders measure twenty-six 
feet across 8 , and on the arm several hieroglyphical characters 
are chiselled, which are large enough for a man to walk in. 
There is a colossal fist supposed to have belonged to this 
statue in the British Museum (No. 9, Egyptian Saloon), 

1 These two names, it is more than likely, denote the same person ; 
Mai Amon, beloved of Ammon, is perhaps the derivative of Mem. 
non, -which was applied, like the word "Pharaoh" afterwards, to 
several monarch s; Osymandyas might have been one of these. 

* Denon. Twenty-five French feet, equal to twenty-six and two- 
thirds English measure. 

H 
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though it is not known how it came there or where it w 




Passing round the wall, which the fall of the colossus 
has broken, to where a portion of it remains entire, a 
series of sculptures in half relief, ornamented with colours 
and gold in good preservation, meets the eye ; supposed to 
be a remnant of the battle scene between Oaymandyas and 
the Bactrians, spoken of by Diodorus. " On one of the 
walls of the Memnomum, is represented a war scene ; it is 

1 No. i, Egyptian Saloon. This hud mi brought bj Belzoni from 
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Tudely cut in on the close-jointed stones, and though 
roughly executed, full of fire ; the hero (as compared to the 
figures of the rest) is of a giant size ; he stands erect in his 
chariot ; his horses on their speed ; a high, cloud-pawing 
gallop; his arrow drawn to the head, the reins fastened 
round his unmoved loins ; you have the flight of the van- 
quished, the headlong fallings of the horse and chariot ; 
you have the hurrying crowd of the soldiers on foot ; a river, 
drownings, the succouring of warriors on the opposite hank ; 
and in a compartment beyond, you have a walled town, 
a storm, assailants climbing ladders, the defenders on a 
parapet, the upheld shield, the down-thrust pike : a sad but 
yet a stirring picture, bringing to your mind many an 
historic scene alike memorable and melancholy V 

A piazza before the front wall is adorned with columns 
representing Isis, Osiris, Mendes, and the hawk-headed and 
dog-headed deities. This wall incloses a court, passing 
from which we arrive through a second propylon at another 
court (peristyle), where, from under a gallery, was taken 
the Memnon now in the Museum, and not very correctly 
entitled the Younger Memnon a . Ascending a flight of 
steps, entrance is made to a large hall having double rows 
of pillars. To this succeeds another court, which termi- 
nates our survey of the buildings supposed to have been 
the tomb of Osymandyas ; and of the ruins of Medinet 
Abou. 

There still remains an edifice on this side of the Nile 
belonging to Thebes; it lies at the extreme north-west, 

1 Scenes and Impressions, p. 99. 

* No. 38, Egyptian Saloon. This figure is seated in the same 
position as the two colossi now on the plain of Thebes, described at 
page 73. 

h 2 
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near the Tillage of Gormm, after which it is named. The 
poJacei/Goroouisnotoneofthe largest or most splendid 
of this old royal city ; nevertheless, it is by far too large to 




suffer the idea to be entertained, that it was the dwelling of 
a private individual. It has a higher claim to our attention, 
because, being certainly no temple, it seems, as it were, to 
stand halfway between those imperial palaces and private 
dwellings. Neither sphinxes nor obelisks, neither stu- 
pendous propyls nor colonnades, are here met with. The 
whole seems calculated for habitation. Though not colossal, 
it must still be considered as largo. A portico, one hundred 
and fifty feet long, supported by ten columns, forms the 
principal entrance, and is still almost entire. From the 
portico, three doors lead into the interior of the building. 
The more central and principal door opens into a vestibnle, 
supported by six pillars ; and from this, passages run off into 
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many chambers and offices. The door to the left,' in the 
portico, leads likewise into a saloon, and this again into 
many chambers, with Courts and cabinets on the side. The 
same seems to have been the case in passing through the 
door to the right, but everything here is much dilapidated ; 
so that the whole building appears to have consisted of three 
independent divisions, which were nevertheless connected 
by opening into the great portico in front. This building 
is besides remarkable from having neither religious nor 
historical scenes pictured on its walls. It seems upon the 
>riiole very likely that if it were not the residence of a 
king, it was that of some grandee of the kingdom. ! 

7. The Necropolis or Tombs of Thebes is next to be con- 
sidered. Although ail the oriental countries pay peculiar 
homage to the dead, yet none have ever regarded the 
departed with more tender care and veneration than the 
Egyptians. Possessed of the secret of embalming so effec- 
tually that Time loses his ordinary power over the perishable 
materials of the human frame, the Egyptians added to this 
precaution that of making the entrances to their tombs a 
secret also. Whenever the remains of an ancient city have 
been investigated, the mountains behind have been found 
excavated into sculptured tombs ; and those of Thebes, as 
might be expected, surpass all others in number, extent, 
and splendour, almost rivalling the monuments raised on 
.the surface of the earth. The usual entrance into these 
.houses of the dead generally faces the east, and consists 
of a gallery whose door is carefully concealed by whatever 
material the mountain might be composed of, so as to 
give that spot the exact appearance of the rest of the hill's 
jside. These galleries lead into apartments varying in size, 

1 See Heeren, vol. ii. p. 237* 
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in which the sarcophagus or tomb itself is placed. The 
deceased is surrounded with all the objects that formed his 
pride and occupation while living, sculptured in that pecu- 
liar coloured and gilded half relief so often found on the 
walls of the temples. A complete picture is thus exhibited 
of the domestic life of the ancient Egyptians, which in 
many respects remains unaltered to the present day. The 
mummies are found wrapped up in successive folds of linen 
or cotton cloth impregnated with bitumen, so skilfully 
applied as to preserve almost unaltered the form and 
features of the most minute parts of the body. Many of 
them contain papyri covered with hieroglyphic writing. 

The difficulties encountered in exploring these " painted 
sepulchres" are thus described by Belzoni: — "Avast quan- 
tity of dust arises, so fine that it enters the throat and 
nostrils, and chokes the nose and mouth to such a degree, 
that it requires great power of lungs to resist it and the 
strong effluvia of the mummies. You must creep through 
narrow passages sometimes not more than a foot wide, after 
which you come to a more commodious place, perhaps high 
enough to sit. But what a place of rest, surrounded by 
bodies, by heaps of mummies in all directions! After the 
exertion of entering into such a place through a passage of 
fifty, one hundred, three hundred, or perhaps five hundred 
yards, I sought a resting-place ; found one, and contrived 
to sit, but when my body bore on the weight of an Egyptian, 
it crushed it like a band-box. I naturally had recourse to 
my hands to sustain my weight, but they found no better 
support, so that I sunk altogether among the broken mum* 
mies, with a crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, which 
raised such a dust as kept me motionless for a quarter of an 
hour, waiting till, it subsided again," 
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• M. Villoteau, in a letter to M. de Sacy, gives a lively 
account of the present state of the caverns : — " These 
caves, which are on the slope of the mountain, are to the 
north of the Memnonium and the great colossi, and painted 
with the freshest and most pleasing colours. They are 
literally loaded with ornaments, and allegorical and hieror 
glyphical figures painted on a coating formed of a kind of 
plaster* The caves which we entered were very much 
encumbered with rubbish, and we could not get along 
without crawling to a considerable extent. In some parts a 
moderately stout man could not creep along without exces- 
sive pain, and a fat man would find it next to impossible to 
move his body in these narrow passages. After dragging 
ourselves for a long time over arms, legs, heads, and car- 
cases of mummies more or less broken, we arrived at the 
part of the cave where they were lodged. There we saw 
mummies heaped up in confusion to a considerable height, 
and we observed that some had been pulled one from under 
another in fragments, and that others, by some accident, 
had been burnt. This made me reflect on the danger we 
should be in, were a spark to drop from the lighted candles, 
which we carried in our hands, on materials so combustible 
as the heaps of resinous matter which surrounded us. 

" I had an opportunity of judging how combustible the 
mummies are, from the rapidity with which fire was com- 
municated to some that we had pulled out when making 
our entry into one of these caves. A sailor who accom- 
panied us having carelessly lighted his pipe near this place, 
a spark was carried by the wind to one of these mummies, 
and set fire to it in a moment. The fire lasted several days, 
till all the combustible matter was destroyed." 

The neighbourhood pf the tombs is inhabited by Arabs, 
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who build no houses, but reside in those that have been 
opened. They live without worship or religion of any 
kind ; neither do they cultivate land, but obtain subsistence 
by groping amongst the tombs for mummies and selling 
them to the curious. Their cows, camels, buffaloes, sheep, 
and dogs herd with them in the same apartment, divided 
only by a small partition of earthen walls. 

A traveller who recently made a short stay at Thebes, 
describes his sojourn in one of the tombs with as little 
concern as if he were detailing the conveniences of country 
lodgings : — " When engaged among the tombs of the kings, 
I resided in the sepulchre of Rameses V., which is very 
comfortable, particularly during the summer months, as 
there is then invariably in such a place a refreshing cool- 
ness l ? 

The sepulchral caverns cut into the mountain-rocks were 
mostly the tombs of private individuals, which, though in 
some instances both curious and splendid, are far sur- 
passed by the mausoleums of the kings of Thebes in " the 
sacred valley." Passing the small but highly-finished 
temple of El Ebeck> a ravine or gorge leads by a winding 
track into the heart of the Libyan mountains. At the end 

'■ mw ■»■■■» -■— ■«,■ — ■ ^ ■ -.^i i ■ i ■ -■■■■■■■■ ■■■ ! 

1 Hoskins' Visit to the Great Oasis, p. 1 2. Thebes possessed, a 
few years since, a European resident, an Italian merchant named 
Piccinini, who, like the Arabs around him, was chiefly indebted to the 
mummies for the few comforts of life he possessed. A single apart- 
ment constituted his whole house. His window-shutters, steps, and 
floor were composed of mummy coffins. All travellers are supplied 
from the same source, and it must be with no small regret that the 
antiquarian who visits Gournou sees that the only fuel to be obtained 
consists of some of the finest specimens of ancient art. Baron Minu- 
toli, while residing at Thebes, had his daily meal cooked over fires, 
supplied by broken mummy-chests of the finest workmanship, of which 
at one time six camel loads were brought to him. 
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of a narrow, gloomy pass between high rocks two miles 
distant, the traveller suddenly beholds an undisturbed soli- 
tude that presents the arid and desolate aspect of the most 
frightful desert, "a most dismal-looking spot;— a valley 
of rubbish, without a drop of water or a blade of grass 1 ." 
This is Beban-el-Malek Ytombs of the kings), whose solitary 
aspect is not a little increased by being inclosed within an 
amphitheatre of hills and remaining perfectly unoccupied, 
except by lifeless tenants. Here nature favoured the super- 
stitious secrecy with which the Egyptians shrouded the 
eternal habitations of their dead. The place is entirely 
surrounded with hills, which, aided by human skill and 
labour, rendered first discovery of, and then access to the 
tombs extremely difficult. The rocks by which these 
mountains are capped, reflect the heat so violently upon the 
lands of the valley, that it would be impossible to endure 
i but for the shelter afforded by the tombs. General De- 
saix visited this place in 1799 with an escort, and two of 
the soldiers were killed by the heat. 

" So unpromising are the entrances to the several tombs, 
that," says Dr. Richardson, " were it not for the recollec- 
tions with which it is peopled, and the beautiful remains of 
ancient art which lie hid in the bosom of the mountain, 
they would hardly ever be visited by man or beast." These 
entrances look out from the rocks on the hill's side, and 
appear like the openings to so many mines. " The tombs," 
says Belzoni, " are all cut out of the solid rock, which is 
of hard calcareous stone, as white as it is possible for stone 
to be. The tombs in general consist of a long square pas- 
sage, which leads to a stair-case, sometimes with a gallery 
at each side of it, and other chambers. Advancing further, 

1 Dr. Richardson. 
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we come to wider apartments and other passages and stairs, 
and at last into a large hall, where the great sarcophagus 
lay, which contained the remains of the kings. Some of 
these tombs are quite open, and others encumbered with 
rubbish at the entrance ; " which, however, once passed, 
" it is really like a scene of magic — the sudden transition 
from the naked solitude of the silent, unpeopled, scorching 
desert, into chambers all adorned with vivid paintings 1 ." 

To Belzoni's indefatigable perseverance we are indebted 
for much that is known respecting the interior of these sin- 
gular sepulchres. The great tomb opened by him had a well 
thirty feet deep, dug, it is supposed, for draining off the rain 
which occasionally falls at Thebes. A long passage leads 
to this well, sloping towards it from the entrance. Beyond 
the well Belzoni observed a hole in the wall, made, he con- 
jectured, by some Greek or Roman adventurer, but which 
the Egyptians had so carefully plastered up as would 
induce an ordinary observer to suppose he had arrived at 
the end of the tomb : but the practised eye of our traveller 
was not so easily deceived. 

Breaking through this slight obstruction, Belzoni came 
to a chamber twenty-seven feet six inches, by twenty-five 
feet ten inches, having four pillars three feet square each ; 
the sides were beautifully painted in colours still fresh. To 
this succeeded numerous corridors and stair-cases, and six 
large rooms, with an equal number of small ones. In a 
great chamber he last came to, he found the carcase of a 
bull embalmed with asphaltum, and a number of small 
wooden figures covered with hieroglyphics "and pitch." 
But the greatest curiosity was discovered in an arched 
chamber of the larger kind ; a beautiful sarcophagus, com- 

1 " Scenes and Impressions." 
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posed of white alabaster (or, more correctly, arragbnite). 
Although this relic is two inches thick, it is perfectly trans-, 
lucent when a light is put into it. The whole, both inside 
and out, is neatly sculptured with figures, none of them 
more than two inches high; but the coyer was found 
in a broken state. This beautiful specimen of Egyp- 
tian art is now to be seen in the late Sir John Soane's 
museum, Lincoln's-Inn Fields. The rest of Belzoni's 
description consists of an elaborate detail of the paintings 
on the sides of the different apartments in the tomb, which, 
without plates, would excite but little interest here. 

With the " valley of the dead " ends our imperfect 
sketch of a city, the wonders of which have employed the 
pens of writers of all ages, and whose glowing descriptions 
would be denounced as fabulous, did not the mighty ruins 
still remaining prove, instead, that their records fall far 
short of reality. 

The traveller who departs from Thebes by the eastern 
bank of the Nile cannot fail to have his emotions again 
excited by a retrospective view of the plain of ruins he has 
lately left. A raised camel-path at a bend of the river, not 
far from the scene, is the most favourable spot for indulging 
in his " last lingering look." The tranquil river, — the ver- 
dant vale, so richly contrasted with the barren sands of the 
Arabian desert — the imposing colonnade of Luxor — the 
pointed obelisks — the immense masses of the Karnac and 
Memnonium ruins scattered amidst groves of date-trees—- 
form a view that may be considered the grandest in the 
world ; while the rocky hills that surround this picture of 
destruction, stand as firmly as they did when the vale 
below them was filled with life in all its pomp and splen- 
dour, as if to show the instability of " temples made with 
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hands," compared with the mighty, enduring monuments 
of nature. 

About eight miles above the southern boundary of 
Thebes is the village of Eremont, which contains a temple, 
of second-rate magnitude, dedicated to the giant Typhon. 
This temple, although in a ruinous condition, possesses an 
advantage not to be found in more splendid remains — 
no part of it is buried in sand, and consequently supplies 
an hiatus in the notions to be formed of Greco-Egyptian 
architecture. Neither has time caused its present decay; 
human destroyers having been the authors of it. The foun- 
dations of a Christian church have been discovered here, 
which it was evidently intended to finish with materials 
taken from the temple of Typhon. 

It is some time since we had to describe a place contain- 
ing modern habitations, or scenes where men are engaged 
in the every-day transactions of life ; but having got to 
Esneh, about twenty miles above Eremont, we leave the 
monuments of the dead for the busy haunts of the living. 
Esneh is the last garrison town southward in Egypt, and 
the see of a Coptic bishopric. It has a respectable 
market, and carries on a good trade in the sale of camels, 
with some flourishing manufactures ; the chief of which 
are very fine cotton stuffs and shawls called malayeh y in 
great demand all over the country. The Senaar caravan 
stops here, and disposes of gum-arabic, ostrich feathers, 
and ivory. 

The inhabitants of Esneh are considered generally poor, 
though about three hundred Coptic families are possessed 
of luxuries; neither can they be very learned, for the author 
jpf " Christian Researches " could find only one school in 
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the town, made up of sixteen scholars and a blind school- 
master. 

The remains of ancient art in Esneh consist of one tern-, 
pie, built after the Macedonian conquest. It is encumbered 
with all kinds of rubbish and filth; but has a portico 
remarkable for its beauty, and exacts admiration even 
from the traveller who has lately left Thebes. Denon 
states his conviction that this fragment is by far the most 
finished specimen of Egyptian architecture. The cupola is 
adorned with the signs of the Zodiac, which — before the 
most probable time of its foundation was decided on — formed 
the subject of much controversy, as the building was sup- 
posed to have been founded prior to the invention of the 
Copernican system. So completely is the main body of the 
temple buried in sand and rubbish, that the roadway is 
now on a level with the roof, and on it the Arabs have 
built their pigmy huts. 

Above Esneh is found the last pyramid within the limits 
of Egypt, but in a very ruined condition ; though the sides 
of its base measure sixty feet. Nearly opposite to this pyra- 
mid are some interesting grottos at El-Cab; the chambers of 
which are painted in colours still vivid. Scenes of domestic 
life, executed by the most minute hand, agricultural labour 
and sports, banquets, fishing, fowling, and funeral proces- 
sions, are here faithfully delineated. These chambers are 
the best place in which to study the domestic life and rural 
economy of the ancient Egyptians. 

Thirty miles higher, towards the extremity of habitable 
Egypt, is Edfou, a town containing from 1500 to 2000 
souls, and is the last place at which the Copts reside. To 
the bulk of inhabitants of this plaee Dr. Richardson ascribes 
the characteristics of extreme civility and filth. The town 
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swarma with vermin and ferocious dogs. Blue cotton cloth 
and earthenware jars are manufactured here in great 
abundance. 

At the north-western corner of the village, on the highest 
ground, atande a magnificent temple, 464 feet in length, and 
212 in breadth. This building is in better preservation 




than any other of the same size in the country. The 
entrance is composed of two pyramidal propyls, each 114 
feet high. These two immense piles are joined by a door- 
way, from the top of which projects a large stone shelf, 
originally intended, it is supposed, to support two colossi, 
as at the entrance to the temple of Luxor. The walls of 
the propylon are, as usual, covered with sculptures, which, 
in this instance, consist of immense figures executed in a 
masterly style. The doorway leads to a court surrounded 
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with pillars, which — with a stone covering placed upon them 
and the walls — form a portico around the court. In this 
enclosure is, at present, the site of an Arab village, the 
wretched buildings of which, together with the immense 
collection of rubbish, contribute to give the place a most 
desolate appearance. The interior of the temple supplies 
many objects for admiration and conjecture. 

Above Edfou, the mountains contract the plain of Egypt 
to its narrowest dimension — the rocks on either side fre- 
quently overhanging the river, and rising from sixty to one 
hundred feet above its level. Here (at Hadjar Silsily, 
"the rock of the chain") the passes are so narrow as to 
present a few dangers to the wayfarer. It is from this 
place that the Egyptians drew those masses of stone to 
construct the astonishing range of monuments we have sur* 
veyed. It is said that all the edifices that exist in the 
space between Syene and Denderah are composed of the 
sandstone found in the quarries of Hadjar Silsily. Some 
of these quarries are about six thousand feet long and three 
hundred feet wide, and though frequently eighty feet high, 
never descend below the level of the Nile. Here may be 
traced the commencement of those operations by which 
the magnificent monuments of Egypt were completed. In 
some places stairs have been cut in the rock to facilitate 
communication from one part of the works to another ; but 
in general the only ladder has been formed of square foot- 
holes. On the eastern side are yet to be seen not only the 
roads over which the blocks of stone were conveyed, but 
also the wheel-tracks of the carriages employed in the 
transport. In one part Dr. Richardson observed a sphynx 
half cut out ; in another, stones merely outlined. Large 
blocks are in some instances seen, as if nearly disengaged 
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from the solid rock, the splinters lying about " with so 
fresh an appearance that it seemed as if the labourer had left 
his work only the evening before, and might be expected to 
return and resume it. But that yesterday was two thou- 
sand years ago, and the morrow never came V 

Some of the quarries in this neighbourhood are subter- 
ranean, and form grottos adorned with paintings in the same 
manner as the tombs and temples we have before noticed. 

This part of Egypt has the most dreary aspect, consist- 
ing of naked rocks, whose fragments are mingled with the 
sand at their feet. The Nile, which elsewhere diffuses 
such luxuriant fertility, has no power over this dreary and 
sterile region. The narrow band of verdure which sometimes 
bounds one of the banks surrounding a few earthen huts and 
stunted palms, makes the general barrenness more apparent. 

In the valley centred in this dreary solitude stood the 
ancient city of Ombos ; the ruins of which are more than 
four miles in circumference, and contain traces of two 
temples, that still show signs of former magnificence. 
Except that the number of pillars found in these temples 
is uneven, and that they have two entrances instead of one, 
a description of them would differ but little from that of 
other remains of similar structures. Neglect and the blow- 
ing in of the sands, have reduced the plain to a state of 
total destruction. There is a modern village on the site of 
Ombos, but it is no longer inhabited. It is said that there 
are crocodile pits in the neighbourhood, but Dr. Richardson 
sought them in vain. 

This long and dreary tract, after assuming a bolder aspect, 
terminates at a round and bluff point, called Djebel Howa 
(the mountain of the wind), which overlooks the town and 

1 Gander's Egypt, vol. ii. p. 181. 
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plain of Assouan, the island of Eiephantina, and the cataracts 
—the real boundaries of Egypt. This hill is pierced with 
numerous excavations, and presents the ruins of a convent 
dedicated to St. George. Passing up the river, all is rock 
and sand, and we arrive at Assouan, the ancient Seyne \ 

This town, on account of being the last in southern 
Egypt, is considered as the key to the country, and has 
ever been a fortified place. Its present appearance is thus 
described in Malte-Brun 2 : — " Seyne," says the French 
geographer, " which, under so many different masters, has 
been the southern frontier of Egypt, presents, more com- 
pletely than any other place, a confused mixture of monu- 
ments that reminds us of the instability of all human 
things. Here the Pharaohs and the Ptolemys raised the 
temples and palaces which are found half buried under the 
drifting sand. Here are forts and walls, some constructed 
by Romans, others by Arabians. But the eternal grandeur 
of nature here presents a still more magnificent spectacle. 
Here are terraces of that peculiar kind of rose-coloured 
granite, called Syenite. These mighty terraces shaped into 
peaks, cross the bed of the Nile, and over them the river 
rolls majestically its impetuous foaming waves. Here are 
the quarries from which were dug the obelisks and colossal 
statues of the Egyptian temples. An obelisk, partially 
formed and still remaining attached to the native rock, 
' bears testimony to the patient and laborious efforts of 
human art. In the midst of this valley, skirted for the 
most part with arid rocks, a series of delightful islands, 
covered with palms, date-trees, mulberry-trees, acacias, and 
napecas, has deservedly obtained the name of c the tropical 
gardens.' 



» n 



1 Coptic Suan, or " the opening." * Vol. v. p. 90. 

I 
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This spot was considered by ancient geographers as the 
middle of the earth, and was the place from which they 
measured its form and the relative position of its parts. 
They describe a well, l at the bottom of which, on the 
day of the summer solstice, the body of the sun was said 
to have been reflected entire; hence it was considered 
as immediately beneath the tropic. The moderns have, 
however, searched in vain for traces of this well ; but M* 
Savary points to a square stone building near the ancient 
pier, as having been an observatory, and conjectures that 
the mouth of the well was immediately under it. 

The present town of Assouan stands northward of the 
ancient one of Syene, the walls of which still remain, and 
are not as strongly constructed as so important a military 
position would demand, being of sun-dried brick ; but are, 
to this day, nearly entire A great portion of the old town 
is underground. That it was one of great importance, may 
be inferred from the fact that at one time twenty-one thou- 
sand persons died of the plague within its limits ; when the 
survivors abandoned it, and hence the origin of the present 
Assouan. The inhabitants did not, however, migrate fur- 
ther than the breadth of the city, the northern wall of the 
ancient town forming the southern wall of the present one. 
The Christian faith is unknown here; and besides being 
the boundary town, it is the last place in which the verna- 
cular Arabic is spoken. 

Assouan is surrounded on all sides by dark and rugged 

i " There," says Strabo, speaking of Syene, " is the well which 
marks the summer solstice ; for, as those places are under the tropic, 
the gnomons (dial-pins) there, at that season of the year, cast no 
shadow.*' — * If this place was formerly under the tropic, the position 
of the earth must be a little altered, and the obliquity of the ecliptic 
diminished."— Malte-Brun, vol. iv M p. 89. 
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mountains, composed of rose-coloured granite ; which on 
being fractured presents the most brilliant colours, a beau- 
tiful pink predominating ; but the action of the elements 
gives the external surface a dark brown tint. 

Immediately opposite to Assouan the stream of the Nile 
is separated by the beautiful island of Elephantina, called 
by the natives Djeyiret-el-sahir, " the island of flowers ; " 
which, remarks Legh, " contains within itself everything to 
make it one of the most enchanting spots in the world; 
woods, gardens, canals, mills, rivers, and rocks, combine to 
make it picturesque \ " It is only one mile long, and a 
quarter of a mile broad, but is covered with a verdure and 
fertility equal to the finest spots in Egypt ; while, for twenty 
miles in every direction this insular garden is surrounded by 
tracts doomed by nature to perpetual barrenness. It contains 
two temples. The most remarkable objects are various 
materials strewed about, having all the appearance of be- 
longing to works in full operation. Masses of granite, half- 
nnished tablets of hieroglyphics, sculpture, and fragments of 
pottery, are mingled together all over the island. Some 
singular memorials of the Roman troops who were quartered 
here, are found amidst the fragments, consisting of pieces 
of red earthenware written upon in a greek running hand, 
similar to that in use at present ; which appear to have 
served as tickets for apportioning to the soldiers their 
various shares of corn. 

Elephantina is entirely inhabited by Nubians, who offer 
a great contrast to their Arabian neighbours of Assouan. 
Sir F. Henniker and Dr. Richardson both bear somewhat 
extravagant testimony to the beauty of the sable nymphs 
of this Egyptian Arcadia ; the features of the men are said 

1 Legh's Journey in Egypt and India. 
I 2 



to resemble those of the younger Meirnion in the British 



We have now reached those famous cataracts at which 
the Egyptian valley terminates, and where the Ethio- 
pian country begins. They are situated about three miles 
above Elephantina, and though described by ancient geo- 
graphers as making so prodigious a fall as to deafen those 
who resided within earshot, are now nothing more than 




rapids, produced by the Nile dashing through a wild con- 
fusion of granite rocks, with which its bed is for several 
miles thickly studded. So little pretension has this portion 
of the liver to the name of a waterfall, that Pococke says, 
" I asked them (his guides) when we should come to the 
cataract ? and, to my great surprise, they told me, that is 
the cataract !" 
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The view of this natural termination of Egypt is thus 
described by Legh : — " Passing upwards from Egypt, you 
leave the delicious gardens of the island of Elephantina, 
which divides the Nile into two nearly equal streams; 
and, on the left, the ruined and romantic town of Assouan 
strongly reminded us of the old gothic castles in England. 
Beyond, the two chains of primitive mountains lying on 
each aide of the Nile, cross the bed of the river, and form 
innumerable rocky points, or islands, to impede its course. 
The wild disorder of the granite rocks, which present every 
variety of grotesque shape, the absence of all cultivation, 
the murmur of the water, and the savage and desolate cha- 
racter of the whole scene, form a picture which exceeds all 
power of description." 




There is another island above the cataracts which, though 
not within the strict limits of Egypt, has always been 
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looked upon as belonging to it. This is Phifoe *, celebrated 
alike in ancient and modern history. Within the small 
space of a quarter of a mile in length and half that measure- 
ment in breadth, this island exhibits a profusion of Egyptian 
monuments, rivalling many of those still remaining in great 
cities. It possesses eight different temples, whose elegant 
forms and white colour come out in high relief from the 
brown tints and rugged forms of the mountains around. 
The chief of these is the Sereer Pharon (Pharaoh's bed). 
The island however, unlike Elephantina, is barren, having 
but a few date trees and cultivated fields. During the 
invasion of Egypt by the French (the boundary of which 
is marked on a granite rock a little above the catar- 
acts), the people of Philoe manfully resisted the pillage, 
desolation, and massacre, which accompanied the progress 
of the revolutionary army ; and when no longer able to 
prevent the approach of the enemy, this brave band quitted 
the island in despair, threw themselves into the Nile, and 
swam to the opposite shore. 

Although we have traced the Nile throughout its course, 
and have consequently gone over the main body of the 
Egyptian territory, yet some wild appendages remain, with- 
out a description of which our survey would be incomplete. 
These consist of the broad expanses of desert on either side 
of the river, extending eastward to the shores of the Red 
Sea, and westward over that immense plain of sand known 
as the Libyan desert, which terminates the measureless 
desert of Saharah. 

1 Corrupted by the Greeks from the Coptic word Pi-lakh, 
(i the extremity." — Quatremere's Mimoires Geographiques do 
VEgypte* 
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Through the eastern desert, the caravans by which the 
commerce of oriental countries is carried on, still travel by 
nearly the same route, and in exactly the same manner as 
when the "company of merchants" found Joseph in the 
pit where his cruel brothers had left him. 

The Oases in the western desert spring up in the expan- 
sive waste like islands amidst a broad and desolate ocean. 
Purely from the refreshing contrast they afford to the vast 
and dreary tracts around them, and not from any especial 
•beauty they possess, the Greeks called these oases " the 
islands of the blessed." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE RED SEA. THE DESERTS AND OASES OF EGYPT. 

The Red Sea, whose western shore, with the isthmus of 
Suez, forms the eastern houndary of Egypt, is a gulf of 
the Indian Ocean, extending about 1160 miles in length 
from north to south, with an average breadth of 120 miles. 
It abounds in sunken rocks, sand-banks, and small islands ; 
the numerous reefs of red coral (which in places rise above 
the water to the height of ten feet), give to the gulf its 
modern name. The waters of the Red Sea have been the 
subject of admiration for ages ; they are remarkably clear, 
and possess a greater degree of phosphorescence than any 
others ; while the whole of its bed exhibits a beautiful mix- 
ture of coral and sub -marine plants, which in calm weather 
produces the appearance of forests and verdant meadows. 

The coast on the Egyptian side of the Red Sea shows 
many bold eminences and rocky promontories, the general 
direction of which forms an irregular line with the course 
of the Nile ; terminating towards the north on the same 
parallel as the fork of the Delta \ To the east of Suez 

1 It has been a subject of much scientific discussion, whether the 
Red Sea did not once connect the Mediterranean with the Indian 
Ocean. The physical appearances of the Isthmus of Suez present 
strong evidence that the connexion has been cut off by the sands 
from the deserts, which may have filled up that part of the gulf. 
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another gulf, that of Akahah, incloses the peninsula of 
Sinai, from which rises the celebrated mount. The Red 
Sea abounds with fish, and displays some little commercial 
activity, though it offers few accommodations for trading 
vessels. 

The desert east of the Nile is frequently intersected with 
mountains, rocks, and here and there a valley clothed with 
vegetation and fertilised by springs. 

Southward, on a line with Assouan, are the remains of the 
ancient Berenice, once a flourishing sea-port, from whence, 
by an ancient road to Coptos on the Nile, the merchandise 
of Arabia, India, and Ethiopia was conveyed on camels, 
and the difficult navigation of the Gulf of Suez avoided. 
This caravan route is marked by ten wells, at which were 
resting-places for the supply of water, so necessary in the 
arid desert. Belzoni supposes the town to have contained 
about 10,000 inhabitants; for he could trace the main streets, 
and even the materials of the houses, which were thought 
to occupy a space of two thousand square feet. A temple 
was also explored, built of soft calcareous sand-stone in the 
Egyptian style, having a length of one hundred and two 
feet, with a width of forty-three feet : its walls adorned 
with well-executed sculptures, in bas-relief, of figures about 
two feet long. — Berenice has a fine natural harbour, though 
not of sufficient depth for very large ships; it is now 
obstructed by a bar of sand, which however might be easily 
removed. The place is at present entirely deserted. 

Seventy miles north-west of this port are the celebrated 
Emerald Mountains so often alluded to by ancient writers* 
One of them called Lehuma is 9600 feet high, and may 
be seen at a distance of one hundred and twenty miles. 
Attempts have been made to re-open the source of great 
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"wealth these mines formerly afforded, and when Belzoni 
visited them, fifty men were employed by the Pacha for this 
purpose, but they found only a few specimens of an inferior 
quality. M. Calliaud, a jeweller of Nantes, encountered 
many dangers in prosecuting a similar attempt, but with 
like ill success.— There are also some ancient lead mines on 
the coast to the north of the Mount of Emeralds. — The 
tract of country between these mountains and those of the 
Nile, appears to produce little that affords food for man ; 
though it is thinly inhabited by Arabs of the Ababdeh tribe, 
who derive a scanty subsistence from the profits arising 
from breeding camels for the market of Esneh. 

Further north the coast is indented by the Bay of Cos- 
seir, near which a valley of the same name interrupts the 
dreary desert. From Kenneh on the Nile to this place 
extends the caravan route towards Mecca, and pilgrims em-r 
bark at Cosseir to cross the Red Sea on their way to the 
holy city. This track (which is one hundred miles long) 
was doubtless chosen on account of many springs that 
occur along it; and is also a medium of communication 
for trade between Egypt and Arabia. The town of Cosseir 
is an assemblage of poor dwellings, with some large store- 
houses used to deposit goods brought by the caravans ; and 
is inhabited by Arabs chiefly of the tribe of Ataoui, to the 
amount of about one thousand 1 . The ancient town of 
Cosseir stood some distance northward of the bay. 

At the bay of Cosseir, the long chain of mountains which 
skirt the western shore of the Red Sea take a due westerly 
direction on each side of an undulating plain called Wady 
Arabah, through which stretches a part of the road from 

1 Vide Chart of the Red Sea, by Commander Moresby and Lieu- 
tenant Careless, of the East India Company's service. 1836, 
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Kenneh. Near the termination of this plain is the convent 
of St. Anthony, surrounded by walls, and which inclose two 
very fine gardens, sufficiently high for protection against 
the marauding Arabs. Continuing northward, the moun- 
tains rise from an immense desert, scattered over which, 
" few and far between," are the wretched abodes of the 
Arab tribe of Beni-ouasel. Further south, other mountain- 
chains stretch in various directions over the desert. 

Near the head of that part of the Red Sea which forms 
the gulf, stands the town of Suez. This port was once the 
scene of an immense trade ; but is now a poor, ill-built 
town, with a harbour so shallow as to be only available for 
small boats, vessels of any considerable burden being obliged 
to lie in the road. Near this town the miraculous passage 
of the children of Israel across the Red Sea is supposed to 
have been made ; but the changes that must have occurred 
in a country which, during so many centuries, has been 
at the mercy of ever-shifting sands, have rendered the 
localities pointed out in holy writ extremely difficult of 
indication ; though there is still a ford, between Suez and 
the termination of the gulf, across the Red Sea, which is 
occasionally practicable. M. Laborde, with his servants and 
dromedaries, crossed it, though Pococke and Burckhardt 
were unable to do so \ Etham, " on the edge of the wil- 
derness 2 ," is represented by Aljeroud, a poor village not far 
north-west from Suez, where an ancient fortress is garri- 

1 The interesting question — which has given rise to much theo- 
logical argument— of the precise part of the Red Sea at which the 
miraculous passage was performed , cannot with propriety be discussed 
here. The reader may however be referred to Keith's work on the 
prophecies, and to the Quarterly Review, No. 117, pp. 90 to 97. See 
also note to 14th Chap, of Exodus in the Pictorial Bible. 

* Exodus, Chap. xiii. v. 20. 
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soned by Egyptian troops. The Succoth 1 of the Scriptures, 
where the Jews first encamped, is conjectured to have been 
the spot now called Pilgrim's Pool (Birket-el-Hadj\ still 
a place of rendezvous for the pilgrim caravans from Cairo 
to Mecca, and twelve miles from the former city, at the 
commencement of the desert. 

The French engineers traced the course of an ancient 
canal that they believed to have united the Red Sea with 
the Nile, which, crossing the isthmus of Suez, is supposed, 
after passing Belbeis, to have entered the eastern branch of 
the Nile nearly opposite to Menouf. The eastern desert is 
continued up to the Mediterranean, studded with the sandy 
hills which form the isthmus of Suez, and, except a road 
to Syria and another to Cairo 2 , is seldom visited by man. 

The immense plain of sand on the western side of Egypt 
forms a scene little inviting to the traveller, consequently 
the oases which interrupt the sterile waste have been 
visited t by few Europeans — by none indeed till of late 
years. The Libyan desert is but a portion of a vast 
ocean of sand that occupies an average of forty-eight de- 
grees of latitude and ten of longitude ; whose aspect is 
continually changing on account of the sands frequently 
shifting from the effect of the winds ; hence there is no 
beaten track or visible path, and the caravans that traverse 
it have only the polar star to direct them to the different 
oases, which serve as resting-places. Where however it 
is practicable, piles of stones are raised to show the proper 
course the caravans should take, and it is the custom for 

1 Exodus, Chap. xiii. v. 37. 

* On this road an English stage coach has been recently started 
with complete success. 
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each traveller so to provide himself as to contribute to 
each of these mounds as he passes ; but a more melancholy 
kind of land-mark sometimes directs him, consisting of the 
white bleached bones of camels which have perished during 
the journey. The number of these is quite extraordinary ; 
and Mr. Hoskins was told that they were the remains of 
large caravans of M emlooks, who fled to the oases to escape 
the atrocities of the French invasion ! . 

Amidst these desolate scenes it is that the effects of the 
simoom are felt with the most terrible severity. Mountains 
of sand fly before it to overwhelm the merchants and camel 
drivers, who only escape to find the water, they have 
attempted to preserve in skins, dried up by the burning 
effects of this wind. So bitterly is thirst felt in these 
regions, that a last cruise of water has been sold for 10,000 
drachmas of gold ; and in 1805 a caravan composed of 2000 
human beings and 1800 camels, all perished of thirst 2 . 

During the greater part of the year the dry and heated 
air of these deserts has the appearance of a red vapour; 
the horizon seems beaming with the fires of numberless 
volcanoes 3 . It is here that the singular optical illusion 
of the mirage is seen most particularly. Objects, really at 
a great distance, not only seem quite near, but are con- 
siderably magnified, and appear raised into the air. 

1 u Visit to the Great Oasis," by G. A. Hoskins, Esq. 

* " In this northern climate no idea can be formed of the exquisite 
luxury of drinking in Egypt — little appetite 'for food is felt : but 
when, after crossing the burning sands, you reach the rich line of 
woods on the brink of the Nile, and pluck the fresh limes and mixing 
their juice with Egyptian sugar and the soft river- water, drink repeated 
bowls of lemonade, you feel that every other pleasure of the senses 
must yield to this."— Carrie's Letters from the East, p. 97. 

8 Malte-Brun. 
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The oases of the Libyan desert over which the govern- 
ment of Egypt claims control are four in number, — the 
great oasis, of which the chief place is £1 Kargeh ; the little 
oasis, with the town El Kasr ; the oasis of Dakel ; and that 
of Siwah. 

The great oasis, seven days' journey from Thebes, is 
formed of a number of fertile spots separated from each 
other by the intervention of strips and patches of desert, 
60 that although the oasis is reckoned to comprise about one 
hundred miles in extent, much of it consists of desert. 
Water, without which the vegetation of these isles could 
not exist, is supplied by numerous springs, which happily 
abound. 

The capital of the great oasis is El Karoeh, where are 
the remains of a temple beautifully situated within a grove 
of palm-trees, and originally protected by a triple wall from 
the incursions the sands, raised by strong winds, too often 
make. A rich cornice surrounds the temple, the front is 
covered with colossal figures ; and several of its chambers 
are still entire, and exhibit traces of beauty. The roof has 
fallen in, and much of the entire building is imbedded in 
sand. 

The desert reaches close to the walls of the eastern side 
of the city, and at a short distance only from them are 
immense mounds of light moving sand. " I never could 
conceive the possibility of a caravan being overwhelmed by 
the simoom until I saw these extraordinary accumulations — 
a great storm might easily put them in motion. It is 
fearful to behold close to the abode of man such mighty 
instruments of destruction *." The streets of Kargeh have 



1 Hoskins's Visit, pp. 73, 74. 
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a most gloomy, though a singular, appearance. To protect 
them from their great enemies, wind and sand, the lanes (for 
they are nothing more), are not only very tortuous, but 
are literally covered in by the projecting roofs of houses 
on each side ; so that the sun seldom finds entrance in any 
part of them, and the inhabitants take the air on the tops 
of their own and their neighbours' houses. 

Like all the Egyptian cities, Kargeh has its necropolis 
or burial-place, in which there are some curiously con- 
structed tombs ; many of them built in rows so as to imi- 
tate a street. The mausoleums of the different sheiks 
have a strange appearance; they are domes pierced with 
holes, "and are agreeable places to sleep in during the 
day V 

A short distance south-westward of the capital of the 
great oasis is a village called Genah, whose population is rec- 
koned at two hundred and fifty souls. The houses have no 
overhanging roofs, but are protected from the sun by the 
spreading branches of pomegranate, date, and olive trees. 
The streets are so narrow that " one of our baggage camels 
got jammed in between the two walls of one of these 
passages, and at last falling down, blocked up the road com- 
pletely «." 

A seven hours' journey farther southward, across the 
encroaching sand, brings the traveller to the town of 
Boulak, an uninteresting spot, inhabited by about three 
hundred persons. At Kasr only, between El Kargeh and 
Boulak, are some ruins — those of a temple. At the southern- 
most extremity of the great oasis are the towns of Doosh 
and Maks, the former boasts of another dilapidated temple. 

1 Hoskins's Visit. * Ibid. p. 134. 
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Returning to El Kargeh, the traveller takes a westerly 
direction, and passing Ain- Amour at the edge of the oasis, 
finds himself on the top of a low chain of hills, the table- 
land of which takes a westward course to the distance of 
one hundred and five miles. 

At the end of this road is the western oasis, whose chief 
town is El Kasr, in an extremely picturesque situation. 
Behind it is seen a line of rocks abruptly rising from the 
eminence upon which stands the town itself, encircled 
with extensive gardens filled with trees of great variety. 
The inhabitants of this oasis are Bedouins, who are cour- 
teous and hospitable, and reside in twelve villages that 
are scattered in various parts of the desert-island. At 
one of these, called Bellata, quantities of indigo are manu- 
factured. Rains are sometimes abundant in this oasis, and 
also violent winds ; but the heat in summer is intense. The 
first visit ever paid to this place by Europeans was by Sir 
A. Edminstone, Mr. Houghton, and Mr. Masters, in 1819, 
who discovered, among other antiquities, the ruins of a 
Roman temple. 

The situation of the little oasis ( WaK el Bahariah) is far 
north of the two already mentioned. Belzoni started from 
Faioum to reach it. This oasis is fourteen miles long 
and six broad ; and, besides its capital, also called El Kasr, 
contains four villages. From north to south it is intersected 
by a considerable mountain. The inhabitants do not bear 
a very high character, they often quarrel, frequently en- 
gaging in furious contests one village against another, and 
pillage whenever and whoever they can; and to such an 
extent has this system of bloodshed and robbery been 
carried, that the place has been lately invested with four or 
five hundred armed Egyptians. A heavy fine has been im- 
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posed for every native killed in a dispute, and a double one 
for the murder of a stranger. 

The ruins left in this oasis are the remains of a triumphal 
arch, evidently of Roman origin, and those of several sub- 
terranean aqueducts, still of great use in conveying water 
for the convenience of the inhabitants. A great number of 
conduits are scattered over the oasis, and consequently it is 
better supplied with water than any other similar district. 
One of the springs has the property of dyeing white wool- 
len deep black in twenty-four hours; in consequence of 
which the inhabitants seem at first sight like a com- 
munity of mourners, black being the universal hue of 
their garments. In the midst of the desert, between this 
oasis and the great one, is a small cultivated spot called 
El-Farafreh, 

But the most celebrated of the oases of the Libyan 
desert is that of Siwah, which took Mr. Browne fifteen 
days to reach from Alexandria. Ancient historians 
record a visit to this oasis by Alexander the Great, 
and also describe an oracle which gave its portentous 
answers to those who had enough of faith and hardihood 
to cross the desert to consult it. Siwah is about nine miles 
long, and at no place above two miles broad ; and abounds 
with springs both fresh and salt. The vegetation is luxu- 
riant, and includes fruits of great delicacy. Dates form a 
chief article of commerce ; about nine thousand camel loads 
of them, it is said, leave the country annually. 

The chief remains of antiquity are the ruins of the great 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, where the oracle was consulted. 
Another work celebrated in the reports of the ancients is 
the Fountain of the Sun, about thirty paces in length and 
twenty broad, with a depth of six fathoms. It is perfectly 

K 
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translucent, and small bubbles are constantly rising to its 
surface, as is the case with boiling water. The tempera- 
ture of the water undergoes a daily change — by night it 
is warm, and a steam rises from it in the morning. 
Numerous catacombs are dug in various parts of this 
oasis. 

The chief town, Great Siwah, has a most singular ap* 
pearance from a distance. It is built upon a conical rock, 
so steep that the streets of the town consist of stair-cases, 
and so dark from the overhanging roofs, that the inha- 
bitants use a lamp at noon day. A strange custom causes 
the houses to be continually raised higher and higher ; for 
when a son is about to marry,- the father causes an addi- 
tional story to be built on the top of his house. Some of 
the rooms are much below the level of the street, so that 
with those above it many of the houses have six or seven 
stories. One portion of the town — the lower — is set aside 
for single men; — widowers and bachelors, who, though 
allowed to visit the quarter occupied by the married folks 
and women, are obliged to retire at dusk, or pay a heavy 
fine. Instead of smoking, the men chew tobacco, and are 
represented as gloomy, jealous, unsociable, and super- 
stitious, though not devoid of hospitality. The whole town 
is supposed to contain 2500 souls. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE INHABITANTS OP EGYPT. 

t ■ 

The mixed communities with which Egypt is at present 
.peopled have been divided into eight classes; the origin, 
settlement, and progress of which may be traced in the 
history of the country and the political circumstances to 
which it has from time to time been subject. The whole 
population comprises : — 1. Egyptian Christians, or Copts, 
descended from the ancient inhabitants of Egypt. 2. 
Mooslims, consisting of Arab-Egyptians, including the 
Fellahs, or peasantry. 3. Turks. 4. Arabs of the desert. 
5. Syrians, Armenians, &c. 6. Franks. 7. Jews. 8, 
Slaves. To these might have been added a few years 
since the Memlooks ; but their barbarous massacre by 
Mohammed Ali, in 1811, nearly exterminated that power- 
ful race. 

The Copts are distinguished from the Arab-Egyptians 
as much by their religion as by their descent and personal 
appearance. In the earliest period of the Christian era, 
Alexandria became the stronghold of the true faith, which 
the number of ruined churches and convents scattered 

i2 
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throughout the land attest to have had many followers; 
but in consequence of the persecutions so rigorously carried 
on by the Roman emperors, the Egyptian Christians were 
obliged to divide themselves over the whole country in 
small but faithful bands. Coptos, then a great city, is said 
to have received many of the persecuted, and is thence 
believed to have given the name by which the Coptic Chris- 
tians are still known. The Copts, however, profess tenets 
at variance with the belief of other Christians, and their 
creed was condemned by the Council of Chalcedon \ 

The Coptic church at present consists of the patriarch of 
Alexandria (who generally resides at old Cairo), a primate, 
twelve bishops, arch-priests, priests, deacons, and monks. 
The Copts are bitterly opposed to all those Christians who 
do not profess or agree with their doctrines ; but it is be- 
tween the Coptic and the Greek churches that the most 
unquenchable hatred is maintained. Gibbon calls the 
former " a race of illiterate beggars, whose only consolation 
is derived from the superior wretchedness of the Greek 
patriarch and his diminutive congregation *." 

Having been always accounted infidels by the believers 
in the Prophet, the Copts, until lately, were treated with 
great severity and contempt by their fellow countrymen. 

1 Chalcedon is now a poor village in Asia Minor, but where, in 
451, the fourth General Council of the Church was held, by six 
hundred and thirty bishops, delegated fro.Ti the Eastern aud Western 
churches. The three great convocations that preceded it were held at 
Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus. 

* " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, " ch. 57. The author 
of " Christian Researches" once tried to converse with the superior of 
a Greek convent on the points of difference between the two churches, 
but the priest said it would infallibly lead to a quarrel. " We" said 
the monk, addressing himself pointedly to Mr. Jowett, " are alike, we 
marry, bury, baptize for the English ; but the Copts — Ah I " 
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Under the government of the present Pacha, however, they 
are not so much despised. Considered to he among the 
best educated persons in the country, they are chiefly em- 
ployed as clerks in government offices or to merchants and 
tradesmen ; and possessing superior skill in manufactures, 
make up the chief part of the goldsmiths, jewellers, archi- 
tects, builders, &c. The distinction forced upon them in 
their dress has not been removed, being still restricted 
to turbans of black or blue colour; mooslims monopo- 
lising the more gaudy tints of red, green, &c. The males, 
fit for military service, pay a tribute to exempt them 
from military duty, though the Prophet has forbidden his 
followers to serve with them; and there is, besides, a 
general income tax, from which Copts are not exempted. — 
The men of this class are of middle stature ; and many tra+ 
vellers have sought to discover in their features a general 
resemblance to those of the sculptures left behind by their 
ancestors, but without much success. " Some of the Coptic 
women are fair and beautiful," says Dr. Hume 1 . The 
Coptic language is now little understood or used, Arabic 
being chiefly substituted. 

Although the Copts make up in number a small pro- 
portion of the Egyptian population (composing only one 
fourteenth part of it), yet the high antiquity of their 
descent has placed them first on our list ; but the most 
numerous body of the nation are the people included in the 
second class: — the Arab-Egyptians, with the Fellahs, or 
agriculturists. 

At the commencement of the seventh century, the Mo- 
hammedan conquest gained for the Arabs a permanent 
footing in Egypt under the Caliph Omar, who invaded and 

i » Vide Walpole's Tracts on the East, p. 387. 
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overran the kingdom ; and whose gothic barbarity eradi- 
cated every trace of that learning and taste which the 
Egyptians had acquired in their famous school of Alexan- 
dria. By degrees, however, these conquerors imbibed the 
arts and humanity of their new subjects, but were, in turn, 
mastered. The Memlooks, a race of slaves the Saracen 
soldiers had themselves imported from Georgia and Cir- 
cassia, rebelled against their masters and overcame them. 
The commencement of the sixteenth century however saw 
their overthrow by the Sultan of Turkey, who slew the 
Memlook Soldan and appointed a Pasha in his stead. From 
that era the principal inhabitants of Egypt continued to 
be Arabs, but she has remained a dependency upon the 
Turkish government, with some fluctuations, to this day. 
The Memlooks retained considerable power in affairs of 
state up to 1811, when they were nearly exterminated by 
Pasha Mahommed Ali. Notwithstanding the conquest that 
established a number of Turks in the country, its inhabit-' 
ants continued to be chiefly composed of the descendants 
of the Saracens ; so that the bulk of those who still live in 
towns are Arab-Egyptians, and most of the aristocracy and 
tjlergy of the country belong to the same race. 

The men are described as having a fine oval form of coun- 
tenance ; " the forehead of moderate size, seldom high, but 
generally prominent ; the eyes are deep sunk, black, and 
brilliant ; the nose is straight, but rather thick ; the mouth 
well formed ; the lips rather full than otherwise ; the teeth 
particularly beautiful ; the beard is commonly black and 
scanty — they generally shave that part of the cheek which 
is above the lower jaw, and likewise a small space under 
the lower lip, leaving, however, the hairs which grow in 
the middle under the mouth; or, instead of shaving these 
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parts, they pluck out the hair. They also shave a part 
of the beard under the chin. Very few shave the rest 
of their beards, and wear their mustaches. *The Egyp- 
tians shave all the rest of the hair and leave only a 
small tuft upon the orown of the head 1 ." The beard 
is held in high veneration, — an oath sworn " by the 
beard " is usually binding. The average height of the men 
is about five feet eight. The women are generally models 
of beauty in figure, from about the age of fourteen to that 
of eighteen or twenty; but, having attained their full 
growth, their forms rapidly decline, though their counte- 
nances still retain a pleasing expression, and are, in some 
instances, exceedingly lovely. ** Eyes more beautiful," 
continues Mr. Lane, " can hardly be conceived." The hair, 
which is uncommonly black, is matted, and smeared with a 
kind of ointment, far from odoriferous. These women are 
said to display much easiness of manner, and a fine car- 
riage. 

The Fellahs of the country are mostly employed in 
agriculture. Many who live in towns and in some of the 
villages, are petty tradesmen, or obtain subsistence by 
becoming servants ; but in all cases their earnings are very 
small, too great a proportion of their incomes being 
wrenched from them by a system of oppressive taxation. 
They are rigid Musslemen, and strictly observant of the 
religious rites and ceremonies laid down by their shieks, or 
priests. They dwell in cottages of unbaked bricks, are 
elothed in coarse woollen cloths, sleep on mats ; and, like 
all orientals, are fond of attending coffee-houses, and 
listening to the tales of pretended magicians, or the rude 
music of strolling musicians. They submit, without mur- 

1 Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol. i. pp. 38-9. 
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muring, to every species of ill-treatment, from the mixture 
of meekness and apathy that forms the main feature of 
their character \ They are — in spite of diet both poor 
in quality, and scanty in quantity — exceedingly robust, 
healthy, and capable of undergoing great severity of labour 
and fatigue ; being muscular, without fleshiness or corpu- 
lency. Their skin, tanned by the sun, is almost black ; but 
their countenances have nothing disagreeable 3 , though, like 
the Bedouins, they have a habit of half shutting their eyes, 
from a constant exposure to the sun. The rest of their per- 
sonal description is nearly the same as the Egyptian Arabs, 
already detailed. 

The Turks, though not numerous in Egypt, occupy 
an important place amidst its general population, being 
masters of the country ; and mostly the instruments of the 
despotic government of Mohammed Ali Pacha. They 
possess little principle ; — those in office administering the 
laws with a greater regard to their own profit, than to the 
dictates of justice ; while others, who aspire to place, do 
not scruple at acts of fraud, falsehood, or violence, to obtain 
it. They offer by no means a favourable specimen of the 
Turkish character as it exists in its native country. 

u The Arabs of the neighbouring deserts,'* says Mr. Lane, 
" ought not to be included among the population of Egypt;" 
but as they are subject to the government of the Pasha, 
and even those in the Oases acknowledge his supremacy, it 
is difficult to see why they should be excluded. This class 
are called Bedouins, to distinguish them from the Arabs 
who reside in towns. Hovering with their tents and flocks, 
along the borders of the fertile Nile, they have not, it is 

1 Vido Quarterly Review, vol. xxx. p. 506. 
* Volney, chap. vi. 
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conjectured, changed their character or habits since the 
days of the Patriarchs, and regard with disdain and proud 
independence all other classes of mankind. The Bedouin 
women, besides being much fairer than the Egyptian 
females, have fine features and complexions, and are better 
conducted. Though the Bedouins inhabit a district so little 
favoured by nature that they are very poor, and sometimes 
live in wretched huts; yet they are exceeding proud of 
their birth and caste, and have that kind of " conceit in 
their misery," which induces them to despise the labours of 
the husbandman. Many are camel-breeders, and numbers 
live by plunder, which they carry on under regular 
systems, each marauding community having its sheik or 
chief, who enforces and administers the laws they make 
among themselves. 

The Jews are a more despised race in Egypt than in any 
other country ; but they lead a quiet life, for there are few 
except those of their own persuasion who will associate with 
them. Their diet, from being mostly prepared with oils, 
is extremely gross, and they have consequently a bloated 
appearance. Their women are not so strictly confined from 
the sight of men as the other females of Egypt. There are 
many wealthy Jews, but the condition of the lower orders 
is extremely wretched, for they live in most instances upon 
alms. Some of this sect are bankers, money-lenders, and 
money-changers, called sarrafs, and deemed as honest as 
such people usually are. They have also gold and silver- 
smiths, general merchants, &c, among them. Though the 
quarter of Cairo which the Jews inhabit is the most confined, 
dirty, and miserable part of the city — many of their lanes and 
streets being so narrow as to be almost impassable — yet their 
affection for this wretched quarter of Cairo is remarkable* 
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M. Mengin once met an Egyptian Jewess in Paris, none of 
the beanties of which could console for the loss of Cairo, 
and its filthy Jews' quarter. " Alas ! " she exclaimed in 
accents of regret, " where is Cairo— where the quarter of 
the Jews ' V 

The remaining classes are employed in various occupa- 
tions, but all " infidels," whether Jews or Christians, have 
Separate quarters of each town assigned to them for resi- 
dence. Unhappily, slaves make up a numerous class in 
Egypt, and are mostly brought from Georgia, Circassia, 
Nubia, Assyria, and Ethiopia. In fact, they form a regular 
article of merchandise, and are publicly exposed for sale in 
the markets of great towns. 

f 

1 " Histoire de V Egypte, sous le gouvemement de Mohammed 
AH ;" par M. Felix Mengin. Paris } 1823. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RELIGION OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

The power of the religious rulers of ancient Egypt is 
sufficiently attested, by the number of temples and other 
places of worship whose ruins are scattered from one end 
of the country to the other. Monuments that were raised 
at a time, concerning which history is only founded upon 
tradition, are seldom without some device emblematic of 
the deities before whom the Egyptians, in their spiritual 
ignorance, bowed down ; while many of these treasures of 
antiquity consist of entire representations of their false gods. 
«— In the later religious history of the world, Egypt occupies 
the most prominent place. As if to counteract the evil 
fame she had acquired by the captivity of the Israelites, 
it was in the country of the Nile that Christianity, at the 
earliest period of its dawn, fixed its standard. In the school 
of Alexandria, Christian theology first assumed a regular 
and scientific form, and Egypt supplies the earliest example 
of monastic life. Antony, a youthful peasant born in upper 
Egypt, deserted his family and native home, and after 
passing a severe noviciate among the tombs of Thebes, 
boldly advanced a three days' journey into the eastern desert, 
and took up his abode on Mount Colzim, near the Red Sea, 
where he pursued until his death (which happened at the 
age of 105) a life of the greatest austerity. 
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The example of Saint Anthony was followed to an extent 
that revived a saying, which had previously been applied to 
the innumerable sacred animals of the country — " That in 
Egypt it was less difficult to find a god than a man/' 

The progress of Christianity from this period presents, 
unfortunately, a dark picture of fanaticism and even crime. 
Early in the fourth century commenced a bitter and dis- 
graceful contest between the partisans of Arius, and those 
of Athanasius, carried on for some time with the most ran- 
corous disputation — afterwards bursting forth into war and 
bloodshed — but terminated by the Roman emperor Valens, 
who laid waste many monasteries and slaughtered their 
inmates. The violent suppression of paganism in Egypt in 
the middle of the fifth century, was followed by blind and 
furious warfare between the Christians of Alexandria, and 
the disciples of the church of Constantinople. 

These continued contests amongst the Eastern churches, 
so little characteristic of the faith they professed, were not 
calculated to advance the cause of Christianity, but, on the 
contrary, reduced it to a state most easy of conquest by any 
new doctrine; especially, if enforced by greater political 
power than that possessed by its long-contending and 
reduced followers. It was at such a time that Mohammed, 
uniting the characters of prophet and warrior, arose to 
expel Christianity from the land of Egypt; and, with 
his disciples, to spread his doctrines and conquests from the 
Pyrenees to the Indus, gathering a motley variety of 
nations under one faith and one power. Among these, 
Egypt was included, and reduced to the condition of a 
province of the Mohammedan empire. It has been 
already stated, that a few Copts continued Christian 
worship under every difficulty, and amidst every species 
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of insult and oppression, while the religion of Mohammed 
continues the national religion to this day. 

Of the leading features in the character of a modern Arab- 
Egyptian, none is more remarkable than his religious pride ; 
and, although, from motives of self-interest or politeness, he 
will occasionally utter sentiments of liberality, and even 
make offers of friendship to a Christian ; yet, in his heart, 
he regards the professors of any other faith as the children 
of perdition. The Mooslims show a great veneration for 
those among them who have the reputation of being truly 
religious; but to gain this character, many are betrayed 
into hypocrisy, and too great a display of what piety they 
may really possess. 

The religion of Mohammed, as it at present exists in 
Egypt, has, from some differ ences of opinion on minor 
points, been divided into four sects, all of which, however, 
consider each other orthodox in the great principles of their 
belief. The religion itself is called El Islam* Ife man 
represents faith ; and Deen, practical religion, or " good 
works." The Mohammedan faith is based upon two funda- 
mental articles : — 

1. There is no Deity but God— 

2. Mohammed is God's Apostle. 

Mohammed is thought to have been the last and greatest 
of God's apostles and prophets, of whom Mooslims believe 
there were six, namely : — Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
.Jesus, and Mohammed. Each of these is supposed to have 
received from the Almighty a revealed law or system of 
religion and morality, and that which was revealed to Adam 
was superseded by the code following — each succeeding law- 
giver having abrogated the revelations of the preceding one ; 
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therefore, those who professed the Jewish religion from the 
time of Moses to that of Jesus, are considered by Mooslims 
to have been true believers. The five books of Moses, the 
-Psalms of David, and the Gospels, Mohammedans suppose to 
have been so much altered as to contain very little of the 
true word of God. The Koran they believe to have suf- 
fered no alteration whatever. 

The doctrines of the immortality of the soul and of future 
rewards and punishments, are recognised by the Mooslims ; 
-who do not, as many imagine, suppose that women have no 
souls ; neither do the more enlightened portion take those 
elaborate and somewhat unrefined descriptions of heaven 
that occur in the Koran in a literal sense, but give to them 
a figurative signification, as we interpret certain passages in 
the Revelation of St. John. — It is propounded in the Koran, 
that no person will be admitted into Paradise by his own 
merits, but by the mercy of God, who, they believe, abso- 
lutely decrees every event, good and evil. This doctrine 
of predestination is, however, as much the subject of con- 
troversy with Mohammedans as it is with Christians ; but 
all believe that the Almighty selects from among mortals 
certain especial favourites. These " elect " are called welees. 

" Influenced by their belief in predestination," says Mr. 
Lane, " the men display, in times of distressing uncertainty, 
an exemplary patience ; and, after any afflicting event, a 
remarkable degree of resignation and fortitude, approach- 
ing nearly to apathy; generally exhibiting their sorrow 
only by a sigh and the exclamation " God is bountiful ! * " 

The Mooslim religion in Egypt is administered by the 
various officers attached to the mosque ; over each of these 
presides a warden (Natir\ who is trustee of the funds 

1 Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p. 387. 
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which arise from lands and other property bequeathed by 
the founder. This trustee appoints the ministers of the 
church and its inferior servants. Two priests (imdns) are 
employed to officiate in each large mosque ; one of whom 
does duty on the Mohammedan sabbath (which falls on the 
same day as our Friday), by preaching and praying before 
the congregation ; this minister is called Katdeb — the other 
(Ra'tib) is a sort of chaplain in ordinary, who is always 
in attendance to recite, at stated times every day, certain 
prayers at the head of as many as choose to attend. In 
smaller mosques both these offices are performed by one 
ima'n, Moo'eddins are those who chant the call to prayer 
in the galleries of the minarets. 

The most important duties ordained by the Prophet for 
religious practice are, prayer, alms-giving, fasting, and pil- 
grimage; besides these, frequent purifications by various 
washings are strictly enjoined. 

The first duty, called, from its importance, the " key of 
Paradise," — prayer, must always be preceded by an ablu- 
tion ; for, from a .person in a state of uncleanness, it would 
not be accepted ; and must be performed both before pri- 
vate and public prayers. In houses, a large basin of tinned 
copper and a ewer of the same metal are used ; but every 
mosque is provided with a tank of running water. Clean- 
liness is equally enjoined in dress during times of prayer, and 
every person who can afford such a convenience, provides 
himself with a prayer-carpet, to spread on the floor of the 
mosque, to kneel upon. Others lay down an outer garment ; 
while the poorer class pray on the bare ground, which only 
requires to be dry to be considered clean. The several 
times of prayer (five in number during the day) are an- 
nounced by the moo'eddin from the minaret of each mosque, 



in these words, " God is most great ! " repeated four times. 
" I testify there is no other deity but God ! ' " "I testify 
that Mohammed is God's apostle ! " " Come to prayer ! " 
In the morning call the crier adds, " Prayer is better than 

The worshipper, previous to entering the mosque, either 
leaves his shoes with the doorkeeper (bow'vmb), or carries 




them into the mosque in his left hand, and before proceed- 
ing to the place of prayer, goes through his ablutions at the 
tank (should he not have performed them at home), which 
are accompanied with various pious ejaculations prescribed 

1 Lane. These eiclamations are of great antiquity. HeroJotus 
mentions them in exactly the tame words. Vide lib. ii. cap. 85. 
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by his religion. On commencing prayers he places his shoes 
sole to sole, and lays them-— with his sword and pistols — 
(should he be armed) a little before the spot that his head 
will touch in prostration. Then, standing with his face 
towards that part of the building which is in the direction 
of Mecca, he mutters his intention to recite so many 
prayers (rekfahs, literally, inclinations of the head), and 
then, raising his open hands on each side of his face and 
touching the lobes of his cars with the ends of his thumbs, 
he says " God is most great ! " These being only prepara- 
tory ceremonies, he then commences his orisons. Instead 
of confining himself to one attitude, as is the case with 
Christians, who only kneel, the Mooslim assumes various 
postures, according to the different prayers he has to say \ 

1 "Placing his hands before him a little before his girdle, the left 
within the right, he recites (with eyes directed towards the 6pot where 
his head will touch the ground in prostration) the fat'hhah, or opening 
(or some other) chapter of the Koran. He then says, ' God is most 
great V and makes at the same time an inclination of his head and 
body, placing his hand upon his knees and separating his fingers a 
little. In this posture he says, ' [I assert] the absolute glory of my 
Lord the great ! ' (three times) ; adding, ' May God hear him who 
praiseth him ! Our Lord, praise be unto thee ! ' Then, raising his 
head and body, he repeats ' God is most great ! ' He next drops 
gently upon his knees, and saying ' God is most great ! * places his 
hands upon the ground a little before his knees, and puts his nose and 
forehead also to the ground (the former first) between his two hands. 
During this prostration he says, ' [I assert] the absolute glory of my 
Lord the most high ! ' (three times). He raises his head and body, 
(but his knees remain upon the ground), sinks backwards upon his 
heels, and places his hands upon his thighs, saying at the same time, 
* God is most great 1 f and this he repeats as he bends his head a 
second time to the ground. During this second prostration he repeats 
the same words as in the first, and in raising his head again, he utters 
the tekbir (the ejaculation) 'God is most great 1 ' as before. Thus 
are completed the prayers of a reWah" — Lane's Modern Egyptians, 
vol. i. (12mo edition) pp. 108, 111. 

L 
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After the last refr'afc, or prostration, with which he finishes 
each prayer, he turns his head, and looking upon his right 
shoulder, says, tc Peace be on you and the mercy of God ! " 
then, turning to his left shoulder, repeats the same. These 
salutations are addressed to unseen angels who are supposed 
to hover near him and watch all his actions. 

On the sabbath, Mooslims do not abstain from worldly 
business except during the times of prayer ; which are the 
same as those daily offered up, but accompanied with addi- 
tional rites. Every mosque is provided on that day with 
a reading chair and a pulpit ; from the first, a chapter is 
repeated from the Koran, and an iman preaches a sermon 
from a pulpit, sometimes decorated with two flags having 
the profession of faith, or the names of God and Mohammed, 
worked upon them l . The kateeb, or preacher, approaches 
the pulpit's foot, and taking from the hand of an attendant 
a wooden sword, ascends the steps, sitting on the top one, 
or platform. After an admonition to silence from an infe- 
rior minister of the mosque, the sermon is commenced. 

The following passage is from a Mohammedan sermon 
translated by Mr. Lane: the original was in rhyming 
prose : — " O servants of God, your lives have been gra- 
dually curtailed, and year after year has passed away and 
ye are sleeping on the bed of indolence, and on the pillow 
of stubbornness. Ye pass by the tombs of your prede- 
cessors, and fear not the assault of destiny and destruction, 
as if others departed from the world, and ye must of 
necessity remain in it. Ye rejoice at the arrival of new 
years s as if they brought an increase to the term of life, 

1 These appellations amount in each instance to ninety-nine. 
* This sermon was preached in the translator's hearing on the first 
Friday of the Arab year. 
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And swim in the seas of desires, and enlarge your hopes, 
and in every way exceed other people pn presumption], 
and ye are sluggish in doing good. O how great a cala- 
mity is this ! God teacheth by an allegory. Know ye not 
that in the curtailment of time by indolence and sleep, 
there is very great trouble ? Know ye not that in the cut* 
ting short of lives by the termination of years, there is a 
very great warning? Know ye not that night and day 
divide the lives of numerous souls ? " 
. The public worship of the Mooslims is carried on with 
the greatest solemnity and decorum. Their looks and 
behaviour in the mosque are not those of enthusiastic devo- 
tion, but of calm, modest piety. 

The giving of alms is the duty next in importance to 
that of prayer. Certain alms are prescribed by law, others 
are voluntary. Fasting, the third duty, is commenced 
during the month in which the Prophet received his first 
revelation. This is called Rum'addn^ during which fast is 
observed daily from the break of morn to sun-set; the 
abstinence from drink which it enforces is occasionally 
painfully severe in so hot a climate. There are, however, 
exceptions in favour of the sick, travellers, or soldiers in 
time of war ; and on two grand Mohammedan festivals, it 
is positively unlawful to fast, being expressly forbidden by 
the Prophet. 

The last of the four grand duties is a pilgrimage to Mecca 
and Mount Arafat, which every Mooslim is enjoined to per- 
form once during his lifetime. Assuming a coarse covering 
— without seam or ornament — that leaves the instep, heel, 
and head bare, 'the pilgrim joins the caravan which as- 
sembles at Pilgrim's Pool {BirkeUe^Hadj\ distant nearly 
twelve miles from Cairo. At the particular season pre- 

l 2 
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scribed for pilgrimage, this spot becomes the scene of a 
regular encampment every year; for here the caravan 
awaits the arrival of pilgrims from the west. The journey 
to Mecca occupies thirty-seven days, and is one of great 
hardship, lying over rocky and sandy deserts, with few 
verdant resting-places. The caravan travels mostly by 
night ; starting about two hours before sunset, and halting 
the next morning soon after sunrise. It is incumbent that 
the devotees should reach Mount Arafat on the ninth of the 
month of Zoo-l-Hheggeh l ; certain ceremonies being per- 
formed there in the afternoon of that day. It is six hours' 
journey past Mecca where the pilgrim previously performs 
numerous rites. On the return from both places, a halt is 
made in the valley of Mind, where a ram is sacrificed in 
commemoration of the ransom of Ishmael ; for Mooslims 
believe that it was this son of Abraham, and not Isaac, 
whom the patriarch was about to slay at the altar. From 
this time the Mooslim resumes his usual dress, and takes for 
the rest of his life the title of eLhagg, or the pilgrim. The 
breaking up of the caravan, on its return to Birket-eUHadj, 
is thus described by Mr. Lane : — 

" An officer, called Shdweish-d-bhagg, arrives (in Cairo) 
about four or five days before the caravan, having pushed 
on with two Arabs mounted on fleet dromedaries to 
announce the approach of the pilgrim caravan and the 
expected day of their arrival at the metropolis, and to bring 
letters from pilgrims to their friends. He and his two 
companions exclaim as they pass along, ' Blessing on the 
Prophet ! ' and every Mooslim who hears the exclamation 
responds, * O God, favour him ! ' They proceed directly 
to the citadel to convey the news to the pasha or his repre- 

1 See " Egyptian Calendar" in Part IV. of this work. 
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sentative. The shdwetsh divides his letters into packets, 
with the exception of those which are to great or wealthy 
people, and sells them at so many dollars a packet to a 
number of persons who deliver them, and receive presents 
from those to whom they are addressed, hut sometimes lose 
by their bargains. The shdweesh himself delivers those to 
the great and rich, and obtains from them handsome pre- 
sents of money or a shawl, &c." 

Some persons go out a two or three days* journey to 
meet their friends returning from Mecca, and take with 
them fresh provisions, fruits, &c, and clothes for wearied 
pilgrims. The poorer classes seldom go further than 
Birket-el~Hadj\ where the caravan passes the last night but 
one before its entry into the metropolis. " It is very affecting 
to see, at the approach of the caravan, the numerous parties 
who go out with drums and pipes to welcome and escort to 
the city their friends arrived from the holy places, and how 
many who went forth in hope, return with lamentation, 
instead of music and rejoicing; for the arduous journey 
through the desert is fatal to a great number of those 
pilgrims who cannot afford themselves necessary conveni- 
ences. Many of the women who go forth to meet their 
husbands or sons, receive the melancholy tidings of their 
having fallen victims to privation and fatigue. The piercing 
shrieks with which they rend the air as they retrace their 
steps to the city, are often predominant over the noise of 
the drum, and the shrill notes of the hautboy, which pro- 
claim the joy of others. The pilgrims on their return are 
often accosted by passengers with the petition, * Pray for 
pardon for me ;' and offer up this short ejaculation, ' God 
pardon thee ! or, * O God, pardon him ! ' This custom 
owes its origin to a saying of the Prophet, ' God pardoneth 
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the pilgrim and him for whom the pilgrim implores par- 
don 1 !'" The houses of pilgrims are ornamented, by the 
time they return, by painting the door, and colouring the 
alternate courses of stone, with a deep dull red and white. 
On his arrival, the pilgrim gives an entertainment to his 
friends, remains at homo for a week, and on the seventh 
, day gives another feast, which is kept up throughout the 

The grandest ceremony on the return of the caravan is 
the procession of the Mahhmil, which takes place on the 




morning after that on which the main body of the pilgrims 
enter the metropolis. Of course the principal feature in 
this spectacle is the mahhmil itself, which consists of a 
handsome covered litter, borne on the back of a camel, who 
ibr this service is exempted from further labour for life, 
A square skeleton frame of wood is covered with Hack 

1 Modern Egyptian*, vol. ji. pp. 177 — 179. • 
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brocade richly ornamented with gold embroidery, exhi- 
biting a view of the temple at Mecca and the sultan's 
eipher, and bordered with silk fringe and tassels sur- 
mounted by silver balls. It is quite empty; but two 
copies of the Koran, each enclosed in a case of silver gilt, 
are attached to the outside of the litter at the top. The 
tnahhmil is a mere contribution from the supreme autho-. 
rity of Egypt to the " pomp and circumstance " of the 
pilgrimage, though it was once customary for him to ac- 
company the caravan '. 

Besides the duties of prayer, alms-giving, fasting, and 
pilgrimage, there are certain religious feasts and festivals 
which the people of Egypt do not fail to observe. The 
most important feast is held on the first ten days of the 
Mohammedan year, but the tenth day ( Yorri Ashoora) is 
esteemed as peculiarly sacred. That, the Mooslims believe, 
was the day on which the first meeting of Adam and Eve 
took place after they were expelled from Paradise; and 

the same on which Noah went out from the ark. The 

• 

1 " It is related that the sultan Ez-Z&hir Beybu'rs, king of 
Egypt, was the first who sent a mahhmil with the caravan of pilgrims 
to Mecca, in the year of the Flight 670 (A. D. 1272) ; but this custom, 
it is generally said, had its origin a few years before his accession to 
the throne. Sheg'er ed-Doo^r, a beautiful female Turkish slave, 
who became the favourite wife of the sultan Es-Sdlehh Negm ed- 
Deen, and on the death of his son (with whom terminated the dynasty 
of the house of Eiyoob), caused herself to be acknowledged as queen 
of Egypt, performed the pilgrimage in a magnificent hodag (or covered 
litter), borne by a camel ; and for several successive years her empty 
hodag was sent with the caravan merely for the sake of state. Hence 
succeeding princes of Egypt sent, with each year's caravan of pilgrims, 
a kind of hodag (which received the name of Mahhmil), as an em- 
blem of royalty." — Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. p. 185, 
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ancient Arabs are supposed to have fasted on that day 
before the time of the Prophet. But above all, Moham- 
medans consider the day particularly sanctified, as that 
on which the Prophet's grandson EV Hhoseyn was slain, a 
martyr ; whose tomb, called " the enchanted trough," used 
to be in a street at the southern part of Cairo, but was re- 
moved by the French, and is now in the British Museum. 
At a mosque honoured with the name of this saint, certain 
ceremonies are performed by the whirling dervishes, whose 
religious orgies Mr. Lane witnessed on the day of the 
festival. The place was filled with people, male and female, 
who kept not the same order as upon less festive occasions. 
" Most of the durweeshes" he says, " were Egyptians, but 
there were among them many Turks and Persians. I had 
not waited many minutes before they began their exercises. 
Several of them drove back the surrounding crowd with 
sticks ; but as no stick was raised at me, I did not retire so 
far back as I ought to have done, and before I was aware 
of what the durweeshes were about to do, forty of them 
with extended arms and joined hands had formed a large 
ring, in which I found myself enclosed. For a moment I 
felt half inclined to remain where I was and join in the 
saikr *, bow and repeat the name of God ; but another mo- 
ment's reflection on the absurdity of the performance, and 
the risk of my being discovered to be no durweesh, decided 
me otherwise, so parting the hands of two of the durweeshes, 
I passed outside the ring. The durweeshes who formed 
the large ring (which enclosed four of the marble columns 
of the portico) now commenced their zikr y exclaiming over 
and over again ' Allah ! ' and at each exclamation bowing 

1 A rapid repetition of the name of God. See Modern Egyptians^ 
vol. ii. p. 76. 
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the head and the body, and taking a step to the right, so 
that the whole ring moved rapidly round. As soon as they 
commenced this exercise, another durweesh, a Turk, of the 
order of Mow'lawees, in the middle of the circle, began to 
whirl, using, both his feet to effect this motion, and, ex- 
tending his arms, the motion increased in velocity until his 
dress spread out like an umbrella. He continued whirling 
thus for about ten minutes ; after which he bowed to his 
superior, who stood within the great ring, and then, with- 
out showing any signs of fatigue or giddiness, joined the dur- 
weeshes in the great ring, who had now begun to ejaculate 
the name of God with greater vehemence, and to jump to 
the right instead of stepping. After the whirling, six other 
durweeshes within the great ring formed another ring, but 
a very small one, each placing his arms upon the shoulders 
of those next him, and thus disposed they performed a 
revolution similar to that of the larger ring, excepting in 
being much more rapid, repeating also the same exclama- 
tion of 'Allah!' but with a rapidity proportionally 
greater. This motion they maintained for about the same 
length of time that the whirling of the single durweesh 
before had occupied, after which the whole party sat down 
to rest. They rose again after the lapse of about a quarter 
of an hour, and performed the same exercises a second 
time. I saw nothing more in the portico that was worthy 
of remark, excepting two fackeers (schoolmasters), who a 
by-stander told me were Meg'dzeeb, or idiots, dancing and 
repeating the name of God, and each beating a tambou- 
rine." 

In the beginning of the third month, the feast of the 
Prophet (Mdolid en-nebSe) is held in the great square of 
Cairo, which at this festival looks like the scene of an 
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English fair. Numerous booths and tents are pitched, 
Conjurors, buffoons, rope-dancers, &c, exhibit their skill, 
and formerly dancing-girls offered their attractions. Swings 
and whirligigs are erected in the neighbouring streets, and 
the houses are illuminated at night-time ; while processions 
of dervishes parade the city, and in various parts of it the 
public singers and musicians enliven the scene with their 
music and chants from the Koran, the principal singer 
often invoking spiritual aid by the frequent ejaculation 
of the word "Med'ed!" Mr. Lane heard one of these 
zikrs, and on that occasion " the zikeers, who were about 
thirty in number, sat cross-legged upon matting extended 
close to the houses on one side of the street, in the form of 
an oblong ring." Within this ring along the middle of the 
matting were placed three very large wax candles, each 
about four feet high and stuck in a low candlestick. Most 
Of the zikeers were Ahh'med'ee 1 durweeshes, persons of the 
lower orders meanly dressed: many of them wore green 
turbans. At one end of the ring were four moon'shids 
(singers of poetry), and with them a player on a kind of 
flute called ndy." 

In the midst of this concert a strange interruption took 
place. The musicians having risen, were joined by a tall 
and handsome black slave belonging to the pasha. The 
zikeers repeated some words in a very deep and hoarse tone, 
laying the principal emphasis on the word " la !" and the 
first syllable of the last word (" Allah I ") and uttering appa- 
rently with a considerable effort : the sound much resembled 

that which is produced by beating the rim of a. tambourine 2 . 

»• «■ — — — ■ — — 

1 Followers of Ahh'med, an Arabian prophet. 

2 The name of " howling dervishes " has been given to performers 
of this class by various travellers. 
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Each zikeer turned his head alternately to the right and 
left at every repetition of La ild-ha il la-lah." The black 
slave then became suddenly methods or possessed. " Throw- 
ing his arms about and looking up with a very wild expres- 
sion of countenance, he exclaimed in a very high tone, and 
with great vehemence and rapidity 4 Allah ! ' Allah ! 
Allah ! Allah ! Allah ! la la la' la la' la* la' la' lah ! Ya- 
am'mee ! ('O my uncle!') Yaa ne'mee ! Ashmawee! 
Ya ashamee ! His voice gradually became faint ; and 
when he had uttered these words, though he was held by a 
durweesh who was next him, he fell on the ground, foam- 
ing at the mouth, his eyes closed, his limbs convulsed, and 
his fingers clenched over his thumbs. It was an epileptic 
fit : no one could see it and believe it to be the effect of 
feigned emotions ; it was no doubt the effect of a high state 
of religious excitement. Nobody seemed surprised at it ; 
for occurrences of this kind at zikrs are not uncommon* 
All the performers now appeared much excited, repeating 
their ejaculations with greater rapidity, violently turning 
their heads, and sinking the whole body at the same time : 
some of them jumping." The slave became possessed again 
and again, but always after the singers — who seemed to be 
the cause of his inspiration — had chanted. " The singing 
was indeed to my taste very pleasing. Towards the close 
of the zikr, a private soldier, who had joined throughout 
the whole performance, also seemed several times to be 
melbods ; growling in a horrible manner and violently shak- 
ing his head from side to side. The contrast presented by 
the vehement and distressing exertions of the performers at 
the close of the zikr, and their calm gravity and solemnity 
of manner at the commencement, was peculiarly striking 1 ." 

1 Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. pp. 199, 200. 



On the day after these ceremonies a remarkable spec- 
tacle takes place in the great square ; a relic of times 
of the moat slavish barbarity, but which seldom mils to 
attract a multitude of wondering beholders. It is called 
the Dotth, or treading ; for an account of which we must 
again refer to the interesting pagoa of Mr. Lane. — A tbeik of 
one of the orders of dervishes appears upon a horse, attended 
by dervishes from different districts of the metropolis ; tho 
members of each district bearing a pair of flags. " The 
horse upon which he rode was one of moderate height and 




weight ; my reason for mentioning this will be presently 

seen. The sheyk enters tho Birket El Eybekei yeft (square 
of Cairo) preceded by a numerous procession of durweeshes, 
of whom he is the chief. In the way through this place 
the procession stopped at a short distance before the house- 
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of the Sheyk Ef Bekrte, (who presides over all the orders 
of durweeshes in Egypt). Here a considerable number of 
the durweeshes and others (I am sure that there were more 
than sixty"; in a note Mr. Lane states there must have 
been more than twice sixty, " but I could not count their 
number) laid themselves down upon the ground, side by 
side, as close as possible to each other, having their backs 
upwards, their legs extended, and their arms placed toge- 
ther beneath their foreheads. They incessantly muttered 
the word 'Allah!' About twelve or more durweeshes, 
most without their shoes, then ran over the backs of their 
prostrate companions, some beating borgs, or little drums 
of a hemispherical form held in the left hand, and exclaim- 
ing ' Allah ! ' and then the sheyk approached. His horse 
hesitated for several minutes to step upon the back of the 
first of the prostrate men ; but being pulled and urged on 
behind, he at length stepped upon him ; and then, without 
apparent fear, ambled with a high pace over them all, led 
by two persons, who ran over the prostrate men, one some- 
times treading on the feet and the other on the head. The 
spectators immediately raised a long cry of * Allah ! la* la' 
la* lah ! ' Not one of the men thus trampled upon by the 
horse seemed to be hurt ; but each the moment that the 
animal passed over him jumped up and followed the sheyk. 
Each of them received two treads from the horse, one from 
one of his fore legs, and a second from a hind leg. It is 
said that these persons as well as the sheyk make use of 
certain words, that is, repeat prayers and invocations on 
the day preceding this performance, to enable them to 
endure without injury the tread of the horse; and that 
some not thus prepared, having the temerity to lie down to 
be rode over, have, on more than one occasion, been either 
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killed or severely wounded 1 ." Thus the performance is 
looked upon by the dervishes as a miracle. 

The other festivals with which the religion of Moham- 
med indulges its disciples involve many singular customs* 
some of which are noticed elsewhere ; hut for a detailed 
and more entertaining account of them we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Lane's excellent work. 

Having devoted so much space to the forms of Moham- 
medan worship, some notice of the Coptic church might 
be expected. These will be well supplied by the following 
account, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Jowett. — At his 
request full service was performed at the Coptic convent of 
St. Mark, at Alexandria. A blind porter assembled the 
congregation by beating cymbals for about three minutes. 
The priest rehearsed most of the service in the Coptic 
language without book, but some of it from service-books, 
which are in manuscript ; and the numerous responses were 
made by a lay attendant. " When they came to the Gos- 
pels, which were in Arabic, a Copt was desired to read ; a 
poor old man held the candle to him, and when he had 
done, begged him to read another and another still. The 
people were attentive to this, as it was the only part that 
they could understand ; all the rest is in Coptic, pronounced 
by the priest in the holy place with his face to the altar. 
When they bow it is generally to the ground, which they 
kiss. The priest had a small silver cross on which three 
lighted tapers were stuck, with which he blessed the people. 
They all left their shoes without the inner part of the 
church, and stood bare-footed on the mat or carpet. When 
the priest communicated, which he did alone, there was a 

l Vol. ii. pp. 201, 5. 
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great deal of secret and mystical ceremony ; meantime the 
poor people got my Copt to read to them another portion 
of the Gospels. The blind old man seemed to have it by 
heart, for when my Copt hesitated, which he did two or 
three times, the old man helped him out. At the end of 
the communion the priest first washed every other vessel, 
and then his own hands, drinking the water at the end of 
each washing ; he then received water in both hands and 
flung it abroad in the air. The people then came to him, 
and with both hands he stroked their cheeks and beards, as 
we should do in coaxing a child. They were then dis- 
missed with some holy bread." The whole service occupied 
about an hour and three quarters, during which incense 
was frequently used. Instead of seats, about a dozen 
crutches, on which to rest the arm during the service, were 
provided ; but the women have sittings apart in a gallery, 
in the Greek churches. There was a large laver for bap- 
tism, in which the whole body of the infant is immersed ; 
luke-warm water and holy oil are used; and when Mr. 
Jowett told the priest that no holy oil was used in the 
English ritual, he shook his head with significant disap- 
probation. 

The great expense which the ancient Egyptians incurred 
in preserving their dead from decomposition, sufficiently 
attests the high respect in which the departed from among 
them were held. It is impossible to bring within our limited 
plan the various interesting details that may be recorded 
respecting mummies. The word is derived from the mate- 
rial chiefly employed ; namely, bitumen, or pitch : in Ara- 
bic *wi/m, in Persian mumugd. The body was scrupu- 
lously deprived of all its fluid matter, and the cavity of the 
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brain ("which was taken out through the nose, broken for 
that purpose) was filled up with a preparation of asphalte, 
sand, and a very small quantity of clay ; and the abdomen, 
when cleaned, was filled with chips and sawdust of cedar 
wood with a little natron. The body was afterwards 
swathed in linen cloths prepared for the purpose, and 
enclosed in a wooden coffin fitting the shape of the mummy, 
by embalmers — persons officially employed for the purpose. 
There were three different degrees of excellence in em- 
balming; the first of which cost £230, a less expensive 
method £76, and the third a very small sum l . The pro- 
cess occupied seventy days, the whole of which time was 
employed by the relatives in mourning. The embalmers 
were probably members of the medical profession. Indeed, 
the Bible expressly states that u Joseph commanded his 
servants the physicians to embalm his father." (Gen. 1. 2.) 
The doctrine of predestination, which forms so promi- 
nent an article in the creed of a Mohammedan, renders him 
the less fearful of death. A pious Mooslim always keeps 
his grave-clothes ready for that event, which, if on a 
journey — especially one across the desert — he does not fail 
to take with him. Should disease, fatigue, or famine, over- 
take him, and should he be deserted by his companions for 
their own safety, he will sometimes employ his remaining 
strength in scratching a trench in the sand with his hands, 
envelop his body in his grave-clothes, and lie down to die. 
Covering all but his head with sand, he prays for death 
to relieve him, and trusts to the wind to complete his 
burial. 

1 Diodorus Siculus, i. 91 ; quoted in the Encyclopaedia Metropo- 
litan^ art. *' Mummy ;" to which we would refer those readers who are 
anxious to acquire the best information on this interesting subject. 
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The Egyptians seldom keep a corpse in their houses on 
the night succeeding death ; and never bury their dead after 
sunset. Rose-water, camphor, and other perfumes, are 
sprinkled over the deceased, his nostrils and oars are stuffed 
with cotton, the ankles bound, and the hands placed over 
his breast. If he have been a man of wealth, he is wrapped 
successively in layers of muslin, cotton cloth, and cloth of 
cotton and silk, and lastly, a cashmere shawl '. Ho is then 
placed on a bier, and a procession is formed of chanters, 




with the relations and domestics of the deceased : and pas- 
sages from the Koran, with a dirge, are recited during the 
way. The bier is first carried into a mosque, when the 
inian and his assistant repeat certain prayers over it ; and 



it™ rlolh. 



remain! are merely swathed in wen) p 
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after the performance of some minor rites the funeral train 
proceeds to the burial-ground l . When within the tomb a 
singular ceremony is performed by a person called " the 
instructor of the dead ; " who, sitting before it, speaks to 
the corpse as if it were a living person, saying, that there 
will come two angels who will ask certain questions, which 
he also tells the body how to answer. The two angels are 
supposed to visit the dead on the succeeding night, when 
the soul will depart and the body be tortured for its sins. 
After burial, prayers are recited and certain forms gone 
through by the relatives, to facilitate the entrance of the 
deceased into paradise. Wallers are sometimes hired at 
funerals, to make loud lamentations ; but in the case of a 
welee, or reputed saint, these mournings are turned into 
cries of joy at the release of the pious man from this world, 
to the world of happiness ; to which it is believed he has 
certainly departed. 

The religious superstitions of the Egyptians present a 
remarkable feature in their character ; as many of them are 
not only believed in by the learned, but are sanctioned by 
the Koran. The principal of these is the belief in genii 
(ginn), a class of spirits who play so prominent a part in 
the "Arabian Nights Entertainments." These superna- 
tural beings are supposed to hold a sort of middle rank 
between angels and men— to be created of fire, capable of 
assuming any form, and of becoming invisible. They are 
presumed to inhabit rivers, ruined houses, wells, baths, 
ovens, &c. Hence persons, when they let a bucket down 

1 Every city in Egypt has a necropolis, or burial place, so situated 
as to be secure from injury by the inundations ef the Nile. In Upper 
Egypt these " silent cities" are hollowed out of the mountain-sides. 
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into a well, or light a fire, and on other occasions, exclaim, 
*' Permission, ye blessed ! n Evil as well as good ginn are 
supposed to exist; and to amuse themselves by various 
odd pranks; — such as throwing down bricks into the 
courts and streets. Another description of spirits— also 
evil ones—called Gh6ols, are believed to assume monstrous 
shapes, to haunt burial-grounds, to feed upon dead bodies, 
and to kill and devour whomsoever fate may thrust in 
their way. 

The strange dread of the evil-eye is another superstition. 
Mothers who have the most tender regard for their chil- 
dren, almost universally neglect their personal cleanliness 
and appearance, lest a covetous or evil eye should light 
upon them. Nothing distresses an Egyptian parent more 
than that which in other countries is considered to convey a 
compliment : — admiration of the child. If any one is seen 
to stare at, so as to envy the offspring, the mother hastily 
snatches it away, to perform some superstitious rite as a 
charm against the supposed evil-eye. No one takes the 
child of another in his arms without repeating, " In the 
name of God, the compassionate, the merciful ! "• or, should 
he venture to admire it, adds, " I seek refuge with the 
Lord of the day-break for thee." It is considered highly 
improper for a person to express for an object that is not 
his own such admiration as would evince the least token 
of covetousness or envy ; and, should he betray any such 
expression, he does not fail to say " God's will ! " which 
implies both admiration of the object, and submission to 
the will of God that he does not possess it '. 

It is not for imaginary evils and imaginary beings only 
that the Egyptians feel a superstitious reverence, but they 

1 Lane, vol. i. p. 341. 
31 2 
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extend it to persons who, in more enlightened countries, 
would be looked upon with pity, namely, to fools and idiots; 
The minds of these unfortunates are supposed to be in 
heaven, while their bodies, or grosser parts, are left to 
mingle with ordinary mortals ; consequently, being esteemed 
as especial favourites of the Deity, they are denominated 
saints, and whatever enormities they may commit do not 
lessen their fame for sanctity. Harmless lunatics are looked 
upon in the same manner ; so that a calendar of Mooslim 
saints consists of madmen, idiots, or importers. 

The superstitious faith placed in dreams is remarkable. 
By these the Egyptian often determines upon the most 
important actions of his life, or solves the most perplex- 
ing of his doubts; and two large and celebrated works 
on the interpretation of dreams are often consulted by the 
most enlightened. The Egyptians have their lucky and 
unlucky days, and when placed in any situation of diffi- 
culty and are at a loss what course to take, resolve their 
doubts by opening the Koran at random, and after repeat- 
ing certain pious ejaculations, fix their eye upon some por- 
tions of the holy book, the import of which they endeavour 
to apply to the exigency they are in, and act accordingly 1 . 
Great faith is also placed in relics of the Prophet, or of the 
most celebrated saints, and in the efficacy of charms ; and 
holy water is thought to be a more certain means of cure 
in sickness than medicine. It is prepared thus : —passages 
from the Koran are written on the inside of an earthen 
bowl, then water is poured into it and rinsed round the 

1 A similar practice has been in use amongst Christians. Pricking 
for texts is mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in his notes to the " Heart 
of Mid Lothian" as having been prevalent amongst the Scotch fanatics. 
Hen rick Yon Stilling also, in his Autobiography, reprehends some 
German Protestants for similar folly. 
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sides of the cup till the writing is washed off; and, made 
thus sacred, the inky liquid is drunk by the patient. 

The most common usages of society are either prescribed 
by the Koran or set forth in the traditions of the Prophet ; 
so that religion is interwoven with the hourly lives and 
actions of his followers, and mixed up with their very 
amusements, even when these are of an immoral character l . 
Mooslims salute each other by saying, " Peace be on you 1 " 
to which is answered, u On you be peace, and the mercy of 
God, and his blessings 1 " This form is never used to one 
of another religion ; but should a Mohammedan salute a 
person by mistake who is not of the same faith, and dis- 
cover his error, he corrects it thus : — " Peace be on w*, and 
on the right worshippers of God ! " Religious ejaculations 
are constantly used before and after trifling actions as well 
as the most important undertakings, and interrupt conver- 
sation at nearly every sentence. Even when a Mooslim 
is unoccupied by business or conversation, he may often be 
heard to ejaculate a short prayer ; and if an evil thought or 
the remembrance of a wicked action cross his mind, a pious 
Mohammedan will sigh forth, " I beg forgiveness of God 
the great ! " Before taking medicine, eating, drinking, and 
previous to many similar acts, he is in the habit of saying, 
" In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful ! " 
and after the act, u Praise be to God ! " When two persons 
make any considerable bargain, they recite together the 

1 Remarkable instances of this are given by Mr. Lane, in which, 
songs of a highly exceptionable character contain verses alternately 
expressing great immorality, and praises of, and prayers to, the Prophet 
—one verse the offspring of corruption and vice, the next seeming to 
emanate from the purest piety. A Mooslim friend of Mr. Lane seri- 
ously argued that the piety of the alternate verses expiated the wicked- 
nets of the others. 
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first chapter of the Koran. In case of a debate on any 
matter of business or opinion, it is common for one of the 
parties — or a third person who may wish to settle the dis- 
pute — to cool the disputants, by exclaiming, " Blessing on 
the Prophet ! " The other or others reply in a low voice, 
" O God, fayour him ! * and continue their argument ; 
but generally with moderation. Even itinerant vendors 
announce their merchandise by some religious expression, 
haying often very little reference to their wares. There is, 
however, great solemnity in the cry of the watchmen in 
Cairo, which is either, u I proclaim the absolute glory of 
the living King, who sleepeth not, nor dieth ! * or, " O 
Lord, O everlasting ! " At private festivals the guests are 
often entertained by long passages from the Koran being 
chanted by persons hired for the purpose, who sometimes 
add a zikr to the performance. 

The respect paid by the modern Egyptians to their Pro- 
phet and the Koran almost amounts to idolatry ; and few 
of them visit the tomb of Mohammed as pilgrims, without 
being affected with sincere emotion. Whenever any of the 
ninety-nine names of the Prophet are found written or 
recorded in any way, they meet with high veneration. " I 
once, admiring some very pretty pipe-bowls, asked the 
maker why he did not stamp them with his name. He 
answered, "God forbid! My nameis Ahh'mad'* (one of 
the names of the Prophet), " would you have me put it in 
the fire l \" As to the Koran, they never deposit it where 
it can get the least injury or defilement ; always placing it 
upon some high and clean place reserved for that purpose ; 
never putting any other book upon it ; and should the holy 

^ ^— —~— — ^— _ — _ _ . I , - M 

1 Lane, vol. i. p. 384. 
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volume be even touched by an unbeliever, it is considered 
to be denied. 

Mooslims are sometimes anxious to make converts 
to their own faith; yet they look upon apostates with 
suspicion, and even with dislike. The following anecdote 
supplies an instance. "An European who had become a 
Mussulman being seen drunk, was ordered by Ibrahim 
Pasha to be bastinadoed. Some one observed he was an 
European. " No, no," said Ibrahim, " he is one of us, lay 
it on well ; " and he received five hundred lashes V Apos- 
tacy from the Mohammedan faith is punished with death, 
should the convert persist in his change of creed after three 
warnings. — The injunctions of the Prophet against drink- 
ing wine and eating unclean meats are adhered to with 
tolerable strictness. 

In concluding this chapter, we must borrow one more 
remark from Mr. Lane, to whom we are already sq much 
indebted. u There is certainly much enthusiastic piety in 
the character of the modern Mooslims, notwithstanding their 
inconsistencies and superstitions ; such, at least, is gene- 
rally the case. There are, I believe, very few professed 
Mooslims who are really unbelievers, and these dare not 
openly declare their unbelief. I have heard of two or three 
such who have been rendered so by long and intimate inter- 
course with Europeans ; and have met with one materialist, 
who has often had long discussions with me," 
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CHAPTER III. 

MILITARY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Egypt, one of the earliest civilised states in the world, 
was among the first to feel the benefits of an organised social 
and political system. The first king chronologists have 
assigned to her was Menes, whose era is fixed 2000 years 
before Christ ; the same as that of the establishment of the 
Assyrian monarchy by Nimrod, and the reign of Fao, the 
earliest emperor of China. The sway of thirty successive 
•dynasties of kings,— Egyptian, Ethiopian, and Persian — 
conducts the political history of Egypt down to the death 
of the celebrated queen Cleopatra, thirty years B.C.; when 
ceasing to be an independent kingdom, Egypt became a 
province of the Roman empire, under Augustus. 

The modern history of Egyptian government commences 
with the Mohammedan conquest, A.D. 368, when she 
was transferred to that vast empire, and ruled by a succes- 
sion of caliphs; who were overthrown by the Memlooks 
in 1171 — finally the Memlook dynasty was mastered by 
the Turks, who have held the country by a varying and 
uncertain tenure ever since. As a province or pachalic of 
the Turkish empire, Egypt is governed by a viceroy ap- 
pointed by the sultan, to whom he is nominally responsible; 
though the present governor has relieved himself from much 
of his dependence on the Ottoman^Porte. 
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Despotism is the principle upon which the government of 
Egypt has been carried on by the Turks and their deputies ; 
and, unhappily that worst kind of despotism, which results 
from powers delegated from a master to a scarcely respon- 
sible servant. The successive nominees of the Turkish 
sultan have performed their trust more with a view to their 
own profit, than to the welfare or prosperity of the people 
over whom they have presided : which, added to the con- 
tinued contests for power, they have, until lately, been 
engaged in with the Memlooks, reduced the political state 
of Egypt to disorder and poverty. 

There is a peculiarity in the interior government of 
Egypt, which may be considered as a relic of former ages ; 
— villages and certain communities are locally governed by 
a sheik or chief, whose office is hereditary ; but every fresh 
accession must be confirmed by the pacha, which can only 
be accomplished by the aid of a large present of money. 
There are, besides the performance of certain military ser- 
vices, yearly taxes to be rendered to the government, for 
which the sheiks are responsible. The four orders of 
Mooslims have each their sheik, who resides at Cairo, and 
is referred to by the people of his particular sect to settle 
their civil as well as religious disputes. 

The present viceroy of Egypt is Mohammed Ali, who is 
fast rendering himself independent of Turkey ; though the 
influence of European nations obliges him to own allegiance 
to the Sultan by a periodical remittance of certain tribute. 
The character of this governor has rendered him an object 
of great celebrity ; for though born in an humble sphere of 
life, at Cavalla, in Turkey, he gradually rose by the exer- 
cise of his talents to the post he now occupies. The im- 
provements Mohammed Ali has effected, not only in the 
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social state but in the national prospects of Egypt, prove 
him to possess a mind of superior intelligence, while the 
means he has taken to carry these reforms into effect, have 
in some instances evinced a degree of barbarity belonging to 
savage character. He is, however, upon the whole, a bene- 
factor to Egypt, particularly when it has happened that 
his own personal interests and those of the country have 
coincided. 

The dominion of Mohammed Ali is entirely unlimited ; 
there is no one to control his actions be they ever so unjust. 
He can put any of his subjects to death without even the 
pretence of trial or justification; for by a simple motion of 
the hand he conveys the sentence which deprives a fellow- 
being of life. This however does not often happen ; never, 
indeed, unless in cases of extreme delinquency. 

The military government of Egypt has been materially 
changed by the policy of the Pacha ; who conquering great 
difficulties, and overcoming the most rooted prejudices, has 
succeeded in organising and training a disciplined army. 
The violent opposition of the Memlooks to his project of 
introducing European tactics, produced their downfall. 
Mohammed invited them to Cairo in 1811, receiving them 
with great ceremony and apparent friendship in the citadel, 
where he entertained them with coffee, and while lavishing 
every mark of consideration, was so disposing his guard as 
to massacre his victims with the more effect on leaving his 
presence. Though the same fate awaited those Memlooks 
who were in the provinces, some escaped to Ethiopia ; but 
an inconsiderable few were retained for the military service. 
This principal bar to his schemes of improvement once 
removed, Mohammed Ali commenced his work of military 
reform with vigour, but with an equal disregard of justice* 
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About thirty thousand Arab fellahs were indiscriminately 
seized, torn from their homes and families, and sent under 
a military guard to Upper Egypt to recruit the army; 
while twelve Europeans, chiefly Italians, having been 
employed as instructors, fifteen thousand troops were soon 
ready for active service. 

The viceroy is not more scrupulous in recruiting, than 
he was in remodelling his army. In 1834 a thousand men 
were seized for soldiers, while piously employed in a pil- 
grimage to Mecca ; and it seems that "the Pacha has com- 
pletely drained the population to raise an army, which he 
is unable to pay : it is a very rare thing to see here an able- 
bodied man. The public works are carried on by little 
boys and girls 1 ." 

The progress made by the new army in military science 
was rapid and highly satisfactory to the Pacha. A corre- 
spondent to the Quarterly Review, who was present at a 
review near Cairo, in 1824, remarks, that it gave him the 
best idea of a battle he had ever witnessed, " always except- 
ing the Duke of Wellington s famous review on the plains 
of Montmartre." The colonels of regiments are well paid, 
their incomes amounting to j£l500 a year : and their dress 
is splendid in the extreme. The inferior officers are paid 
well in proportion 2 ! A portion of the military do the 
duties of police in the metropolis and in most of the large 
towns. 

The regulations of the army to ensure discipline and good 
conduct are excellent. No one can be punished without 

1 Extract from a letter from Alexandria, in Quarterly Review 
for January 1839, p. 170. 

* Vide Quarterly Review, No. 40, art. Modern Egypt ; also 
part iv. of this work. 
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previous trial; the bastinado, or other personal chastise- 
ment, is seldom inflicted, and confinement, degradation, or 
hard, but useful labour is substituted. Offending officers 
are placed under arrest, and tried by their superiors. " It 
were much to be wished," adds a writer in the Quarterly 
Review, " that the same forbearance could be carried into 
the civil administration of the country." 

The navy of Egypt has never till lately been considerable. 
Besides a natural horror with which the Egyptians have for 
ages regarded the sea, their country does not supply wood 
of a size or quality well adapted for ship-building, and 
Mohammed Ali is tlje only ruler who has endeavoured 
to supply this deficiency. The fleet he had collected 
previous to the battle of Navarino, was destroyed on that 
occasion ; but has since been replaced in greater force. u It 
is at present composed of nine sail of the line, of which 
four are of one hundred guns and upwards, six frigates of 
sixty guns, four corvettes, seven brigs, three steamers, and 
one ten-gun cutter, besides two line-of-battle ships at present 
on the stocks. These vessels are manned by sixteen thou- 
sand effective men, of whom twelve thousand are sailors 
and eight hundred are officers V 

The civil government of Egypt consists of the Pacha's 
deputy, called Kikh'ya, and seven councils of state. The 
criminal laws are administered by a Cadi or chief judge, 
and his deputy, called Naib. There is also the Mufti or 
doctor of laws, and Toorgooman, who is the official inter- 
preter. Petty cases are decided by a Za'bit, or magistrate ; 

1 Appendix to Waghorn's Egypt in 1838; see also part iv. of 
this work. 
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and each province has a governor appointed by the pacha, 
called Nazir. The fellahs have their own superiors, or 
sheiks. 

The members of the different councils being chosen by 
the pacha, are entirely subject to his will. The first is a sort 
of privy council that directs matters of general government, 
besides superintending the pacha's agricultural and com- 
mercial affairs — for he is one of the greatest merchants in 
the East — another council presides over military, and a 
third controls the naval affairs. There is also a court of 
merchants appointed by the pacha to make and enforce 
regulations concerning trade, &c. 

The administration of justice in Egypt has not been sub- 
ject to the improvements effected in the other departments 
of the state. The office of cadi is only annual, and is 
always filled by a Turk, ignorant of the language, laws, 
and customs of the people for whom he comes to adjudi- 
cate. The place is bought ; and to reimburse himself for 
this outlay, and other expenses of his office, the cadi is 
regularly bribed by the suitors, through his naib or deputy ; 
and it frequently happens that even this last officer is not 
very conversant with Arabic, so that the greatest confi- 
dence must be placed in the Toorgooman ; who for a fee 
may, it is said, also be induced to betray his trust. The 
interpreter s office is permanent. 

The course pursued with persons accused of minor offences 
in Cairo, is not unlike the practice in Europe : the offender 
is given in charge to an officer of the guard by the injured 
party; he is then taken to one of the numerous guard- 
houses with which the capital abounds, but mostly to the 
great one in the Frank quarter. The charges are recorded 
by an officer, and the accused is then taken before the zabit 
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or magistrate of police ; and should the evidence warrant 
his committal, the prisoner is transferred to the Divan eh- 
Khidee'wee, or court of the pacha, where, in his absence, 
the deputy presides, amidst several 'oolovna or councillors. 
Should the accused deny the offence imputed to him and yet 
the evidence weigh against him, he is generally bastinadoed 
to make him confess ; a course which even innocent personB 
will sometimes adopt to lessen the punishment ; by saying 
" The devil prompted, and I took it !" The culprit is then 
released should his crime require no heavier punishment. 
Murder meets with death, though by the law the perpe- 
trator may, at the option of the prosecutor, purchase his life 
by a fine, to be divided amongst the family of the deceased. 
This composition, however, is rarely suffered by the present 
government. The Bedouins carry the doctrine of u blood 
for blood" to a shocking extent, often visiting the crime, 
not only upon the perpetrator, but upon his children, with- 
out waiting for the regular course of civil justice. By their 
law a single person descended from a murderer may be 
killed by any of the descendants of the murdered. 

The law against theft involves one or two singular ano- 
malies. Should the thing stolen be taken from a place diffi- 
cult of access, the punishment is heavy ; while a slave who 
robs his master, or one who steals from a near relation, is 
lightly dealt with. Free children may be stolen with impu- 
nity, because they are not property ; but whoever purloins 
a slave-child must either lose his hand or be subject to hard 
labour for a term of years for the offence. The penalty for 
stealing is considerably mitigated should the purloined 
article prove to have been taken to satisfy the cravings of 
nature ; but if the value of the stolen property amounts to 
more than twelve shillings of our money (a mitcka'l of gold. 
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Egyptian currency), the thief according to the Koran— upon 
which, and the traditions of Mohammed, the civil code is 
principally founded— is to suffer the loss of his right hand ; 
for this, however, heating or hard labour has been, of late 
years, judiciously substituted ; but should the thief be an 
old offender, he is not unfrequently punished with death. 
Flogging is performed with a whip, the thong of which is a 
strip of hippopotamus' hide hammered into a round form. 
The bastinado is inflicted by putting the sufferer's feet into 
a rope or chain, attached at each end to a staff, which is 
turned round to tighten it ; and the stripes are given by 
two persons, who strike alternately, with a stick. The 
labour to which criminals are condemned is put to excel- 
lent use by the government : they are made to work for a 
scanty subsistence in digging canals, and in making other 
public improvements : a few are forced to join the army, 
in which any show of reformation is noticed and rewarded. 
This leniency is not observed when thefts are committed 
against the pacha; the terrible wave of the hand and its 
fatal consequence follow conviction in these cases. For 
drunkenness, flogging is administered to the number of 
eighty stripes. 

The court of the cadi is called Mahh'-Kem'eh, or place 
of judgment ; and in' it, all civil actions at law are tried, as 
criminal ones are heard in the Divan el Khidee'wee^ or 
court of the pacha. When a person has a suit to prefer 
against another, he procures the defendant's attendance by 
summons, obtained from an officer of the court, called Ba'sh 
Roo'sool (chief sergeant of arrests), which is executed by an 
inferior Roo'sool, Both accuser and accused then present 
themselves at the great hall of the Mahh!-Kem'eh^ a large 
saloon, facing a spacious court and having an open front, 
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formed by a row of columns and arches. Here the Ra'sh 
Ka'tib, or chief secretary, is seated, surrounded by his subor- 
dinates or Sha'hids, who record the statements of each case 
to be judged upon. The plaintiff opens his case to any one 
of the shahids he finds unoccupied, which the latter com- 
mits to writing ; should the cause be trifling, and the de- 
fendant acknowledge himself wrong, the shahid settles it at 
once ; but if the dispute continues, the shahid refers the 
litigants to the naib, whose court is held in an inner apart- 
ment, and he, with the assistance of a mufti, passes sen- 
tence. Cases of great intricacy are tried before the cadi 
himself, who sits in a private apartment, with the naib, 
the mufti, and several of the 'oolooma, who are specially 
summoned for the occasion. The mufti makes the decision, 
which he writes on paper; and the cadi confirms the judg- 
ment by affixing his seal. The witnesses produced in these 
trials must be men of good repute, and not interested in 
the cause ; and to establish a case, at least two of them are 
necessary, or one man and two women ; — the probity of 
each must be attested by two others. " An infidel cannot 
bear witness against a Mooslim in a case involving capital 
or other heavy punishment, and evidence in favour of a son, 
or grandson, or of a father and grandfather, is not received ; 
nor is the testimony of slaves : neither can a master testify 
in favour of his slave l ." 

When the plaintiff has no witnesses to produce, the 
accused clears himself by oath, which is taken in the follow- 
ing manner : placing his right hand on a copy of the Koran, 
he says, " By God the Great V* three times ; and swearing 
to the truth of his statement " by what is contained in this 
of the word of God 2 1 * ' 



1 Lanei. J 56. * Ibid. i. 155. 
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There are five minor " places of judgment " in Cairo, at each 
of which a shahid presides ; and every country town has a 
cadi, who, unlike the chief cadi, is never a Turk, hut gene- 
rally a native of the place. One of these officers serves for 
two or three villages. 

The police is supplied more from the military than from 
the civil power, hut there are certain officers attached to the 
Zabit who are not soldiers ; and, dressed in ordinary attire, 
disperse themselves amongst the population in coffee- 
houses and other public places, to observe the conduct 
of the citizens, or to apprehend thieves. They also 
accompany the military guard in their nightly watch, bear- 
ing a torch, which, never showing a flame till it is waved 
in the air, serves the purpose of a dark lantern. This 
torch, however, emits an odour which apprises thieves 
of the approach of the officers. 

It is said, that when Mohammed Ali was appointed by 
the Sultan of Turkey to the Pachalic of Egypt, he boasted 
of the improvements he intended to make ; among others 
he promised, in reference to the then almost lawless police 
— " You shall be able to walk about the streets with both 
hands full of gold V This promise he has indeed brought 
very near to fulfilment. 

The measures resorted to by the police of Cairo are 
sometimes equal in ingenuity to similar devices recorded 
in the "Arabian Nights." The following instance, men- 
tioned in Mr. Lane's entertaining volumes, is one among 
many with which he was made acquainted : An injured man 
applied one day to the agha, (chief of the Zabit police,) 
and stated that he had been cheated by a woman, to whom 
he had lent five hundred piastres, she leaving what was 

1 Quarterly Review, vol. xvi. p. 5. 
N 
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stated to be a gold ckoors, (ornament for the head,) as a 
pledge for the money ; but the article proved to be brass. 
The agha advised him thus: — "Take whatever is in 
thy shop, leave nothing, and lock it up ; and to-morrow 
morning go early, and when thou hast opened the shop, 
cry out, ' Alas for my property ! ' then take in thy hands 
two clods and beat thyself with them, and cry, ' Alas ! for 
the property of others ! a pledge that I had belonging to a 
woman is lost ; if it were my own I should not thus lament 
it ; ' and this will clear up the affair.* 1 This stratagem had 
the desired effect, for the woman, hearing the tradesman's 
pretended lamentations, went to his shop, riding on an ass to 
give herself consequence, and demanded her property, and, 
of course not receiving it, went to the agha to endeavour to 
get compensation. The agha sent for the man, and when 
he had come, said to the accuser, " What is thy property in 
his possession ? * she answered, " A ckoors of red Venetian 
gold." " Woman," said the agha, " I have a gold ckoors 
here: I should like to show it thee." The agha then 
untied a handkerchief, and taking out the ckoors which 
she had given in pledge, said, " Look ! " She looked at it, 
and knew it, and hung down her head. The five hundred 
piastres were restored, but the poor woman was beheaded. 

Each district or quarter of Cairo has its sheik, whose busi- 
ness it is to preserve the peace and settle disputes in his 
neighbourhood. There is also an overseer of the public 
markets, who regulates the weights and measures. The 
bache-agha has the direction of the patroles and spies, who 
frequent the coffee-houses, bazaars, &c. ; and these depart- 
ments are so well administered that the streets of Cairo are 
quite as safe as those of London. No one is allowed to be 
abroad one hour and a half after sunset, without a light, 
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except those who are blind. This offence is summarily 
punished by the agha with a bastinado. 

The whole of Egypt is divided into provinces, 1 each 
with its separate governor ; but these are subdivided into 
districts, over which other chiefs preside, who are respon- 
sible to the local governor for the taxation of his district, 
and the governor is accountable to the pasha for the taxes 
of the whole province. The means taken to extract these 
from the poor peasantry are at times cruel and unjust in 
the extreme; while the Nazir, or governor, has the 
greatest difficulty to screw the public dues out of the 
coffers of the minor chief; violence being often employed 
to enforce payment. 

The most important improvement effected by the govern- 
ment of Mohammed Pasha consists of the opening of seve- 
ral canals, by which the produce of the whole of Egypt 
can, with more ease than formerly, be brought to the ports 
of shipment; the principal of which is the canal con- 
necting the harbour of Alexandria with the Nile at Fouah. 
The manner in which this stupendous undertaking was 
completed, affords an apt example of the arbitrary system 
pursued by the viceroy. All the labouring classes of 
Lower Egypt were forced to assist; but a month's pay 
was advanced to provide them with biscuit and other neces- 
saries. The Arabs were marched down in immense num- 
bers under their respective chiefs; and at one period a 
multitude of more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
men were employed at this compulsory task ; which, having 
been completed in the almost incredibly short space of six 
weeks, all the labourers returned to their own homes and 
occupations. 

1 A list of these may be found in Part IV. 

N % 
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Another instance of the same kind occurred during the 
regeneration of the army. The pasha having observed 
a European wearing high shoes, he thought their pattern 
well adapted for the use of his army, and borrowed them. 
A dozen pairs were made on the spot, and were instantly 
sent to Cairo, with an order for forty thousand pairs of the 
same kind, the whole to be ready in a month ! All the 
shoemakers in Cairo set to work, literally " for their lives," 
for the mandate was accompanied with the pasha's usual 
threat — "On your heads be it!" And had it not been 
duly obeyed, the executioner would have deprived the 
metropolis of its shoemakers. It is almost needless to add, 
that the order was executed: thus does Mohammed Ali 
ensure fulfilment of his wishes in more weighty matters. 

The pasha is not always insensible to the wants of the 
poorer classes ; though the following trait, related by Mr. 
Lane, shows that he pursues his arbitrary measures even 
in relieving distress. "A few months ago, the pasha, 
during his voyage from Alexandria to this city, (Cairo,) 
happening to land at a village on the banks of the Nile, a 
poor man of the place ran up to him and grasped his arm 
so tightly, that the surrounding attendants could not make 
him quit his hold : he complained, that although he had 
been once in comfortable circumstances, he had been re- 
duced to utter destitution, by having his sons taken from 
him in his old age, as recruits for the army. The pasha 
(who generally pays attention to personal applications) 
relieved him ; but it was by ordering that the richest man 
of the village should give him a cow V 

The revenue of Egypt is stated by Mr. Lane at three 
1 Modern Egyptians, i. p. 263. 
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millions of pounds sterling per annum, which Mohammed 
Ali raises by the most oppressive and arbitrary measures. 
Proprietors of land have been compelled to give up their 
possessions, for which they are allowed a pension for life 
proportionate to the extent and quality of their land. 
Thus the pasha is the principal landholder in Egypt. 
The average tax upon land is about eight shillings per 
acre ; and besides this, a portion of its produce is exacted 
from the farmer, which he is to get conveyed to the 
government depots at his own expense ; and should there 
be any arrear of taxes in one village, the neighbouring 
ones have to supply the deficiency, besides paying their 
own dues ; hence the oppressions which the Fellah popula- 
tion labours under are cruelly severe. u It would be 
scarcely possible," says Mr. Lane, " for them to suffer more, 
and live." — Besides depriving private proprietors of their 
land, the pasha took possession of the incomes of religious 
and charitable institutions, and substituted inadequate an- 
nuities. The income-tax (firdeK) is one twelfth of a 
man's annual income, which in large towns is levied upon 
individuals, in smaller places upon houses. There is also 
a tax upon palm trees, which often brings a yearly revenue 
of a hundred thousand pounds sterling. Every Persian 
water-wheel is taxed at fifteen dollars, and each bucket 
and pole incurs an impost of seven dollars and a half 1 . 
The customs duties levied upon all goods imported at Alex- 
andria, Damietta, and Suez, have been estimated to produce 
one hundred and eighteen thousand pounds a year. 

1 Mr. Ramiay, in Lord Lindsay 1 ! Litters on Egypt. §*c, vol. i. 
p. 43. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LANGUAGE, EDUCATION, AND SCIENTIFIC ACQUIREMENTS* 

Nothing has so much assisted the progress of civilization 
as the art which renders the record of ideas and facts 
imperishable; for its origin we are naturally indebted 
to the earliest civilised country; and the hieroglyphic 
records of the ancient Egyptians still existing, enable us 
to trace with some accuracy the different stages by which 
the art of writing has progressed, from the rude symbols of 
pictorial emblems, to the forms by which language is at 
present represented. 
The most obvious expedient for expressing substantive ideas 
otherwise than by speech — of communicating them through 
the medium of the eye instead of through the ear — would 
be by making some visible object represent whatever is 
intended to be recorded or conveyed ! ; and the hierogly- 
phics of ancient Egypt may be referred to as the first 
efforts of man to record his ideas, and to give what he knew 
and what he thought a permanent value. More simple 
and concise forms were gradually substituted ; first, because 



1 " Books of amusement have been formed upon this principle for 
children, and we have seen in them such a sentence as — I saw a boy 
swallow a gooseberry — formed by uniting the pictures of an eye, a 
saw, a boy, a swallow, a goose, and a berry "—Penny Cyclopedia ; 
art. " Alphabet.' 
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tolerably correct representations of animals and other ob- 
jects were troublesome and difficult to figure, and next, 
because probably they occupied such great space. Hence 
there is little doubt that letters owe their origin to hiero- 
glyphics, and for a time retained the names of whatever 
those hieroglyphics were meant to represent. The Hebrew 
name for the letter M was, for example, mem, also the 
Hebrew word for water; now the most obvious symbol for 
water would be such a waving line as is frequently met 
with in Egyptian hieroglyphic characters : — /W» 

But the Egyptians retained their hieroglyphic method 
long after other nations had made great advances in the art 
of letters, as appears from the Rosetta stone now in the 
British Museum, which contains a royal decree in three 
sorts of writing, Greek, hieroglyphics, and sacred charac- 
ters. The second being expressly stated as enchorial, or 
characters of the country; but intercourse with, and conquests 
by other nations, must have soon induced the Egyptians to 
adopt the more convenient forms for written language, till 
at length the Mohammedan conquest established the lan- 
guage of the Koran as the classical tongue of the East, and 
Arabic became, and has continued, the national medium of 
intercourse among the Egyptians. 

Grand Cairo has enjoyed the reputation for many centu- 
ries of being the best school for Arabic literature ; and it 
may be inferred that the language spoken in that capital 
is purer than that used in less learned regions. Mr. Lane 
(the best authority on this subject) is of a different opinion. 
He says, that " the Arabic uttered by the middle and higher 
classes in Cairo is generally inferior in point of grammatical 
correctness and pronunciation to the dialects of the Beda* 
vies (Bedouins) of Arabia." The pronunciation of Egyp- 
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tians has, however, more softness than that of most other 
countries in which Arabic is spoken. 

The sounds of some Arabic letters, as they are uttered in 
Egypt, fall strangely upon the ears of Europeans. One 
letter is expressed by a noise like that produced in gar- 
gling the throat; while another engenders a sound like 
the bleating of sheep * ; and yet the language is highly sus- 
ceptible of poetry. " Many persons are found," says 
Burckhardt, " who make verses of true measure, although 
they cannot either read or write ; yet, as they employ on 
such occasions chosen terms only, and as the purity of their 
vernacular language is such as to preclude any grammatical 
errors, these verses, after passing from mouth to mouth, 
may at last be committed to paper, and will most com- 
monly be found regular and correct. Of the romances 
which have been written in the Arabic tongue, and which 
are constantly being recited in Egypt at public festivals, 
we have favourable specimens in the ' Thousand and One 
Nights Y and Mr. Lane gives translations of two others in his 
excellent work ; also some poems which are fanciful and 
curious. Nor is the art of punning unknown to the Arab- 
Egyptians; for instance, "the following equivocal and eva- 
sive answer was once suggested to me on a person s asking 
of me a present of a watch, which, I must previously men- 
tion, is called ' sha'ah* a word which signifies an ' hour,* 
and the ' period of the general judgment :' it was this ;— 
' Verily the sha'ah shall come : I will surely make it to ap- 
pear ! ' The answer, besides involving a pun, was a quota- 
tion from the Koran 8 ." 

Arabic, although by far the most general, is not the only, 
language used in Egypt. Turks use their own language, , 

1 Prefaee to Modern Egyptians, p. zv. * Chap. rr. ver. 15. ' 
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and are obliged to make their communications through 
interpreters ; but the Nubians, mostly slaves, speak their 
native dialects, and the Coptic tongue is quite peculiar to 
Egypt, being never used out of the country, and not very 
generally in it. Like the people by whom it is used, it 
owes its origin to the ancient Egyptians ; but the successive 
domination of the Greeks, Romans, and Arabs, has intro- 
duced many foreign words into the Coptic vocabulary. 
The language used in the sacred books and liturgy of the 
Coptic church is, however, of greater purity. 

Education during infancy, among the Egyptians, is neg- 
lected, on account of the mistaken fondness of parents for 
their children, who, in the houses of the wealthy, long 
remain close prisoners in the harem. A master is hired for 
them, when considered sufficiently old to commence their 
studies ; but among the middle classes, the boys are sent 
to school, of which there are many in Cairo, and one in 
most small villages. Almost every mosque or public foun- 
tain has a school attached to it, in which children are 
taught at a very trifling expense, and are mostly endowed 
by benevolent persons, the fickee, or schoolmaster, receiv- 
ing a stipend independent of that which he gets from 
the parents of his scholars. Tablets of wood painted 
white are provided, and on these the lessons are written. 
Getting the Koran by heart forms the chief study of the 
pupil, and whether learning or repeating it, the lesson is read 
or recited aloud, by which a noise is produced the reverse of 
harmonious ; in fact all persons do so while reading the 
Koran, rocking their bodies incessantly backwards and 
forwards, which is thought to assist the memory. The 
schoolmasters in Egypt are not overstocked with learning ; 
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nor does the office require much, for reading, writing, 
the acquiring the Koran and certain prayers, is all the 
education bestowed upon boys; while girls are seldom 
taught either to read or write. Those who aspire to the 
higher branches of learning, become students of the Uni- 
versity attached to the great mosque of El-Az'har, the 
principal seat of learning in the East. In this building are 
certain riwaks or colleges set aside for the natives of parti- 
cular provinces; containing libraries, and provided with 
professors of the different branches of learning, who occa- 
sionally give lectures. The regular subjects of study are 
grammar ; rhetoric ; Mohammedan theology, and the tradi- 
tions of the Prophet ; law, religious, civil, and criminal ; 
algebra ; and arithmetic. Most of the students belonging 
to the poorer classes do not pay for instruction; and are 
provided with a daily allowance of food, furnished out 
of the funds of the mosque; which funds the present 
Pasha having very considerably lessened, those who can 
afford to keep themselves are obliged to do so. The 
poor students obtain a livelihood by reciting the Koran 
during public or private festivities ; but when their studies 
are completed they are promoted to various offices ; — such 
as cadis, muftis, imans of mosques, or schoolmasters. The 
condition of many professors is, however, so low, that they 
obtain even a scanty subsistence with difficulty, should 
their talents be not of the highest order. 

The Pacha has introduced much improvement in the sys- 
tem of public instruction in Egypt, which is administered as 
follows: pupils who first obtain admission into public schools, 
are sent to those called " primary," three of which are in 
Cairo, one at Alexandria, and another at Sious, together, 
with forty-five in other towns of the provinces; the whole. 
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instructing five thousand five hundred scholars. In these 
seminaries, reading, writing, Arabic, and the four rules of 
arithmetic, are taught. After three years' study the pupils 
are advanced to the two "preparatory" schools; one of 
which is at Abou-zabel, and the second at Alexandria; 
which receive two thousand three hundred scholars, who 
are taught the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages, 
together with a complete course of arithmetic, the elements 
of geometry and algebra, history, and drawing. 

After remaining four years at the preparatory schools, 
the pupils are sent to the " special" schools, which are ten 
in number, each devoted to one particular branch of science, 
art, or public service. They are severally intended to 
make the pupils proficients either in medicine, midwifery, 
veterinary surgery, languages, music, agriculture, or to fit 
them for serving in the cavalry, artillery, or infantry ser- 
vice; and have' two thousand four hundred and fifteen 
scholars. " Thus, during the present year, no fewer than 
ten thousand two hundred and fifteen students are under- 
going various courses of study, to enable them to undertake 
the practice of the various professions so necessary to civi- 
lized life. All these pupils receive a month's pay, varying 
from eight to ninety-five piastres a month, according to the 
time they have been learning, and the schools they are at V* 

The sciences are but imperfectly understood or culti- 
vated in Egypt. The study of medicine is essentially 
retarded by the religion, which forbids the dissection of 
human bodies. The tombs and mummies of Egypt prove 
the excess of veneration in which the dead have always 
been held by its people, a feeling which still exists, and 
shuts out the only means of acquiring surgical knowledge. 

» Waghom's " Egypt in 1838," p. 49. 
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The practitioners in Tillages are mostly barbers, ignorant 
and unskilful in the art they profess; but many young 
Egyptians have lately been sent to Europe under the 
auspices of Mohammed Ali, to acquire a better knowledge 
of medical science. 

The Egyptians, according to Pliny, claimed the honour 
of having invented the art of curing diseases. So early was 
the study of the medical art commenced in Egypt, that her 
second king is said to have written on the subject of ana- 
tomy, and the schools of Alexandria continued till a late 
period to enjoy the reputation and display the skill they 
had inherited from their predecessors. The various recipes 
known to have been beneficial were recorded, with their 
peculiar cases, in the memoirs of physic, inscribed among 
the laws, which were deposited in the principal temple of 
each place \ Drugs employed as means of cure were in 
frequent requisition among the ancient Egyptians 9 , and 
their early knowledge of chemistry and chemical agency is 
proved by Pliny, who minutely describes (ch. xxxv. 11) 
the Egyptian method of dyeing cloth by means of acids. 
Herodotus says, (ii. 84,) that in Egypt " every place is full 
of doctors." 

The superior medical talents possessed by Europeans has 
ever rendered them famous for the art of healing throughout 
the East ; and when Mohammed Ali commenced his great 
course of reformation, he organised a regular medical service 
upon the model of that of France, and engaged European 
officers to conduct it. When the military hospital was 

1 Wilkinson's Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
vol. iii. p. 396. 

2 " O virgin daughter of Egypt, in vain shalt thou use many medi- 
cines, for thou shalt not he cured."— Jeremiah lxvi. Jl. See also 
Homer Od. iv. 229 ; Pliny xxvi. 1, &c. 
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established at Abou-zabel in 1829, (since removed to the 
Cassel-el-ein near Cairo,) a school was formed within its 
precincts for the education of native surgeons for the land 
and sea service, and it has already produced more than four 
hundred medical officers. Two secondary schools were also 
created, one at Alexandria, another at Aleppo. 

Since the formation of these academies, European works 
on sixteen of the branches of medical science have been 
translated into Arabic. Lectures are also given, gratis, to 
those pupils who may have gained sufficient proficiency to 
merit such an advantage. 

The notions of an Egyptian concerning geography are 
entirely wrong, for even the learned represent the earth as 
a flat surface, surrounded by a chain of mountains ; the 
opinion that the earth is round, lately hazarded, has been 
not only opposed but pronounced erroneous. Their maps 
are few and incorrect. — Astronomy is more studied for the 
purposes of astrology than upon its true principles, unless 
to compute their calendar ; and telescopes are rarely seen. 
Denon mentions the astonishment of an Arab of Upper 
Egypt, whom he allowed to look through a telescope. The 
magnet is only used to trace the direction of Mecca in the 
desert, during long joumeys, or voyages at sea. 

The science of music has ever been a favourite study of 
the Arabs, and in Egypt the performance of it has always 
afforded the greatest pleasure. By their system each tone 
has three instead of two gradations ; these delicate divisions 
of sound are of course extremely difficult to produce accu- 
rately, and can only be expressed with exactness by pro- 
fessional musicians. Their melodies are mostly of a 
plaintive and simple character, but the kind of recitative 
in which they chaunt their romances and passages from the 
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Koran have some bold measures. The fondness of the 
Egyptians for music is evinced by their constant habit of 
singing or chaunting during almost every kind of occupa- 
tion. Boatmen, water-carriers, sawyers, reapers, and nearly 
«yery description of labourer, relieve the irksomeness of their 
tasks by performing it to their own music l . 

The instruments mostly in use are a kind of viol 
(kemen'geti), with two strings; a dulcimer (cka'noo'n), 
which is played with the hands, each forefinger being tipped 
with a case of walnut-wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl; 
a guitar ^ood\ and a flute (na'y) *. Drums of various 
shapes, and tambourines, are also in frequent requisition. 

1 It is said that Arius promulgated his doctrines amongst the boat- 
men, fishermen, and sailors, of Egypt, by composing songs adapted to 
the most popular melodies then in vogue. 

* The forms of these instruments and the manner of playing them 
may be seen in the engraving at p. 213. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SOCIAL CONDITION AND HABITS. 

Grand Cairo being the most civilised and the greatest 
of Arab cities, the manners and customs of its inhabitants 
are peculiarly interesting, derived as they are from so many 
sources. There are combined the taciturn gravity of the 
Turk, the volatile gaiety of the Bedouin-Arab, and the 
melancholy dejection of the slave from the southern coun- 
try. The different ranks are as broadly defined and as 
tenaciously sustained as in Paris or London ; and, with their 
various curious customs and opposite characters, present a 
source of high interest to the European observer. 

The houses of the upper classes have always a good-sized 
court, in the midst of which is generally a well of water 
derived from the Nile, and filtered through the soil. The 
windows of the principal apartments look into this court, 
and their doors open into it ; one of them leading to the 
harem^ an apartment allotted exclusively to the women of 
the household, the master, and his children. Another door 
leads to a room used for the reception of male visitors ; — a 
small part of this room, extending from the entrance to the 
opposite wall, is lower than the rest, and is generally inlaid 
with various coloured marbles, or tiles, and in the midst of 
this space sometimes a small fountain gives out a refreshing 
coolness. The raised part of the floor is called the divan 
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(deemeen), where cushions ore ranged around the walls; 
before entering it, visitors leave their slippers upon thn 
sunken space. The upper apartments chiefly compose the 
harem ; the principal room in which is a large saloon, gene- 




rally fifteen feet high, having a divan at either end, and the 
entrance and sunken apace, with its elaborately inlaid floor- 
ing, in the middle. There are no sleeping apartments fur- 
nished as such ; — during the day the bed is rolled up and 
put into a closet ; and in summer most people sleep upon 
the roofs of the houses. 

The outer dress of an Egyptian moving in a respectable 
sphere consists, first, of a long gown or vest (ckoqflati), of 
striped silk and cotton, which descends down to the feet, 
mid having sleeves that reach below the fingers, but which 
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are slit up a little higher than the wrist ; thus the hand 
can be exposed or concealed at pleasure, a matter that in- 
volves one or two nice points of ceremony, as will be shown 
hereafter. Round this garment a belt is wound, either a 
coloured scarf or a piece of white muslin, sometimes orna- 
mented and sometimes plain. The vest and girdle are 
enveloped by a cloth coat, the sleeves of which fit closely to 
the arm, and do not reach further than where the slit of 
the vest-sleeves terminates. *The head is covered, first 
with a small cap that fits it closely, which the heat of the 
climate renders it necessary to change frequently, and over 
it is another cap made of red cloth, its crown ornamented 
with a dark blue silk tassel ; round the bottom of which a 
cashmere shawl is twisted, the whole forming a turban. 

To the turban more importance is given than to any other 
portion of the attire. In the houses of the great, a chair 
is provided for it to be placed on when not in use, and 
which is never appropriated for any other purpose. As 
an instance of the respect paid to the turban, Mr. Lane 
mentions that the head-dress of one of the dolama happen- 
ing to roll along the street in consequence of the wearer 
tumbling off his donkey, the passengers ran after it, crying, 
" Lift up the crown of El-Islam ! " whilst the poor man 
himself was entirely neglected, until he called out angrily, 
" Lift up the sheik of El-Islam ! " — Besides the estimation 
in which the turban is held, different classes are distin- 
guished by the various forms and colours of their head- 
dress. All descendants of the Prophet are called sheereeft, 
and wear green turbans ; but Copts, Jews, &c, are obliged 
to keep to black, or dark blue muslin or linen. The dolama 
cover their heads with turbans differing in form, which 
have very broad shawls so wound round them as to leave 

o 
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but little of the crown visible ; but the Turkish turbans 
have more show and elegance in their shape than the ordi- 
nary Egyptian ones, 

The dress of the middle and higher orders of women is 
becoming and elegant. Very wide trowsers of coloured and 
striped silk are fastened round the waist, the lower parts 
being drawn up with running strings and tied just below 
the knees, continuing from thence to the feet. A vest, 
differing from the men s cooftan from fitting closer to the 
figure, having longer hanging sleeves, and being laced from 
the bosom to the girdle, is thrown over the trowsers. Round 
the waist a shawl, folded corner-wise, is loosely wrapped, 
and a coat not unlike that worn by males is worn over 
the whole. The close-fitting cap, with a handkerchief tied 
tightly round, forms the head-dress, to which a crown of 
gold called ckoors, is sometimes attached. A piece of mus- 
lin, the corners embroidered with coloured silks and gold, 
descending from the back of the head, reaches the ground ; 
this is called the head-veil. The hair is generally left 
bare over the forehead, but two full locks, either curled or 
plaited, hang down on each side of the face, and are held 
by the women in great estimation, for they swear by them 
as the men do by their beards. On leaving the house to 
ride or walk, an Egyptian lady covers the whole of her 
face, except her eyes, with another veil of muslin called 
the face-veil, that reaches nearly to her feet. A large 
gown, each of whose sleeves are nearly as wide as the rest 
of the garment, envelopes her person. 

Egyptian women of nearly every grade endeavour to 
heighten the effect of their already black eyes by tinging 
the lids with a dye called khol, which is laid on with a 
small bodkin of wood, ivory, or metal. This dye is pro- 
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Auced in various ways, but that most generally used is 
composed of a lead ore brought from Persia, which has 
given oriental poets an opportunity of saying, in allusion to 




the instrument used in laying it on, — "that the mountains 
of Ispahan have been worn away with a bodkin 1 ." The.. 
custom is of most ancient date, for khol vessels, with some, 
of the black powder in them, have been found in many. 
ancient tombs. The hands and feet are also dyed with the. 
leaves of the henna-tree (Egyptian privet), which impart, 
a kind of orange colour. Women of the lower orders make . 
indelible marks in different parts of their bodies of a blue- 
or greenish tint, similar to the tattooing so prevalent among, 
English sailors and schoolboys. 

The domestic establishment of a man of consequence 
consists, — first of a water-carrier (sack' cka), who is consi- 
dered the upper servant, and whose duty it is particularly, 
to attend the harem and accompany the ladies when they 

■ RiukU'i Altppo. ruL L p. 3C7. 
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walk or ride out : next, the groom (sais), whose office is 
arduous, for besides attending the stables, he is a sort of 
running footman, and obliged, whenever his - master rides 
out, to run beside or before him, "which he will do in 
the hottest weather for hours together, without appearing 
fatigued ' : " then the porter (bow'wab), who constantly 
attends the door of the house, near which he is generally 
seated : and lastly several black slaves, one of whom walks 
behind his master in the street to carry his pipe. 

The Egyptians are mostly very early risers. Their first 
meal is a cup of coffee and a pipe, for they do not break- 
fast (fatoo'r) till noon, when they eat bread, eggs, butter, 
cheese, stewed beans, clouted cream, curds, &c. The pipe 
is seldom out of an Egyptian's mouth, and scarcely ever out 
of his own hands or those of his attendant ; and he keeps 
his tobacco in a purse made of shawl stuff, in another 
pouch, a flint, steel, and tinder, are deposited, the whole 
usually thrust into the bosom of the vest. — The master of 
a family generally dines with his wife or wives, and family, 
unless he have male visitors, which is seldom the case 
except at supper, which is always the principal meal. A 
wooden stool of an octangular shape — sometimes richly 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl or ivory, and about one foot 
three inches high — serves as a table, upon which a tray of 
tinned copper, or brass, is placed. A spoon of box-wood 
Or ebony is provided for the use of each person, and several 
dishes make their appearance on the table at once, except 
in Turkish families, when only one is put on at a time. 
Every person, before he sits down to the table, washes his 
mouth and hands with soap and water, brought by a servant 
in a metal basin and ewer — the former having a cover pierced 

1 Lane, vol. i. p. 211. 



with holes, the water is poured upon the hands of the guest 
by the servant, and he uses it during its transit through 
the holes ; so that the dirty water is never seen. Each guest 




is provided with a napkin; and seating himself on the 
floor' places it upon his knees ; he then bares his right arm 
to the elbow, and before beginning to eat ejaculates in a low 
tone, " In the name of God !" This said by the master of 
the house is the signal for the others to do the same, and 
to commence the repast. The thumb and two fingers ' serve 

1 " If the war be placed near the edge of a low dteioa'n, which u 
often done, Hit of the persons may git on (lie deeaa'n, and othert on 
the floor ; but if the party be numerous the tray is placed id the middle 
of the 100m, and they nt round it with one knee on the ground and 
tlie other (the right) railed; and in thii manner u many ai tweWe 
persons may lit round a tray three feet wide.'' — Lane, vol. i., p. 196. 

> " The manner of eating with the fingers u practised in Egypt and 
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in place of knife and fork, but rice or soup is eaten with a 
spoon ; and plates not being used, the various dishes arc 
common to ail, and the viands are so dressed as to be easily 
separated and conveyed to the mouth. Rigid mooslims 
will not use the left hand for eating, in any case, that being 
reserved for " unclean" purposes. Sherbet or Nile water 
are the usual drinks used at meals ; and are served by a 
servant who attends for that purpose, while another is con- 
stantly employed with a whisk to prevent insects from 
annoying the guests. The Egyptians do not linger over 
their meals, eating quickly, but moderately ; and they rise 
the moment they have finished, whether their companions 
have ended their repasts or not; saying, " Praise be to 
God !" They then wash with soap and water again. 

The Egyptians are very hospitable and courteous ; affa- 
bility being a general characteristic of all classes. " It is 
common for strangers even in a shop, after a mutual salu- 
tation, to enter into conversation with each other with as 
much freedom as if they were old acquaintances; nor is 
it considered unpolite for persons, in a first casual meeting, 
to ask each other s names, professions or trades, and places 
of abode." They frequently offer their friends the pipe 
they are smoking, which is esteemed an act of kindness 
instead of ill-breeding ; and for a host to pick a piece of 
meat out of a dish and pass it to his guest, is considered the 
height of politeness. They never eat without pressing any 

qtber eastern countries, is more delicate than may be imagined by 
Europeans, who have not witnessed it or heard it correctly described. 
Each person breaks off a small piece of bread, dips it in the dish, and 
then conveys it to his mouth, together with a small portion of the meat 
or other contents of the dish. The piece of bread is generally doubled 
together so as to enclose the morsel of meat, &c., and only the thumb 
and first and second fingers are commonly used," — Lane vol. i., 198. 
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one who may chance to be with them, to partake of their 
fere : even a shopkeeper seldom fails to offer his customer 
his own pipe, and sends to the nearest coffee-shop for a cap 
of coffee; or, should he chance to be eating, he presses the 
customer to accept a portion of his meal. Tradesmen never 
live where they conduct their business ; but leave home 
soon after breakfast, and remain in their warehouses or 
shops for the rest of the day, during which they eat one 
or two light meals ; but, on arriving at their dwellings, sup 
on substantial fare. 

The people of Egypt eat moderately; but the heat of 
the climate renders frequent draughts of water, sherbet, or 
a mixture of sugar- water and lime-juice, necessary, which 
may possibly reduce their appetite for food. Wine is occa- 
sionally indulged in by those who can afford it; but is 
always drunk in secret; yet it was openly sold in the 
bazaars attached to the camp of the pasha, in 1823, for the 
use of the soldiery. Mussulmans feel great disgust at the 
sight of drunkenness, and the bastinado is the least part of 
the punishment the convicted drunkard suffers ; for he is 
universally regarded by his countrymen with contempt 
and dislike. The ancient Egyptians also courted mode- 
ration in their feasts. "At great entertainments," says 
Herodotus, "a body carved in wood and most minutely 
resembling a corpse, was carried about and exhibited to 
each guest, with this admonition, — * Regulate your potations 
and your pleasures by this spectacle; for when ye are 
dead, you will be no other than this.' " — Modern Egyptians 
seldom forget themselves further than getting into a state of 
"keyf" (exhilaration), by the use of tobacco, opium, Or 
preparations of hemp and barley. 

Although the Egyptians have the character of being 
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avaricious, they are not without generosity; for there ia 
among the higher classes a frequent interchange of valuable 
presents. Mohammed Ali has often propitiated the Otto* 
man Court by gifts of great value ; and in 1823 he caused 
the Pigot diamond to be purchased for him of Messrs. 
Rundell and Bridge, of London, for 30,000/. sterling. This 
he presented to the Sultan 1 . 

The people of Egypt are not quite so honest as they 
are generous ; there being professional thieves in Cairo as 
well as in the civilised capitals of Europe. Mr. Lane 
narrowly escaped having his pocket picked in a mosque, 
during a public festival ; and Arab robbers have, for ages, 
been celebrated as heroes of ingenuity and daring. " Few," 
says Burckhardt, " who have talents and cunning, con-' 
descend to be honest : so that honesty is rather deprecated, 
or found only among poor fools V 

The idea usually entertained by Europeans that the 
women of the East are kept in a state of seclusion little 
better than perpetual imprisonment, is, so far as regards 
Egypt, quite erroneous. The reason why they live in dis- 
tinct apartments is to prevent their being seen unveiled by 
any strange men who may happen to enter the house ; for 
it is forbidden by the Mohammedan law that the faces of 
women should be visible to any but their husbands, fathers, 
or sons. Females frequently go out; but carefully con- 
ceal all their features, except the eyes, by a veil (boorcko) 
before described; and indeed are less under restraint in 
Egypt than in any other part of the Turkish empire. The 
interior of the harem is sacred from the intrusion of male 
visitors, even from the slaves who attend upon it ; and in 

1 Quarterly Review, vol. xxx. p. 493. 
* " Arabic proverbs" p. 44. 
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small houses where there is no separate reception room, 
the visitor, while ascending the stairs, gives notice of his 
approach by calling out "Permission!" (destoar) or some 
similar ejaculation ; thus giving time for any woman who 
maybe in the apartment he purposes to enter, either to 
veil herself or retire 1 . Although every Mussulman is 
allowed by law to have four wives, Egyptians are mostly 
contented with one; for those who venture upon more 
enjoy the privilege to the utter extinction of domestic 
peace. A man who is in circumstances to keep a wife with 
comfort in the station of life he may occupy, and who 
neglects to marry, exposes himself to universal reproach. 
Mr. Lane was continually blamed for living in "single 
blessedness ;" but the gallantry of the Egyptians is how- 
ever satisfied should the bachelor purchase a female slave. 

The habits of females in Egypt, as far as concerns their 
general mode of life, are almost the same as those of the 
other sex — many ladies smoke nearly as much. They 
make abundant use of perfumes and cosmetics, and are 
very cleanly in their persons, but spend little time at the 
toilette, wearing the same dress throughout the day. 
Those whose hair is braided, have that operation performed 
in the bath, in a manner that keeps it in good order for 
several days. The care of their children and superin tendance 
of domestic matters, form the great part of their business ; 
their leisure is employed in needlework and embroidery, 

1 " To such an absurd pitch do the Mooslims carry their feeling of 
the sacredne88 of women, that entrance into the tombs of some women 
is denied to men ; as for instance the tombs of the prophet's wives and 
other females of his family in the burial ground of El-Medeefneh y into 
which women are freely admitted ; and a man and a woman they never 
bury in the same vault, unless a wall separate the bodies." — Lane, 
vol. i., 246. 
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Borne of which is remarkably bcH.utifi.il. Indeed, women of 
great respectability frequently send their work to market, 
through the agency of a sort of female broker, who Bells 
it. Women often pay visits to each other's harems, and 
sometimes spend whole days in gossip, the display of finery, 
smoking, or story-telling. It is deemed a breach of eti- 
quette for the master of the house to enter the apartment 




on such occasions, unless his visit be upon some imperative 
occasion : even then he most give the usual notice of his 
approach, so that the strange lady may veil or retire. — The 
public baths of Cairo are a sort of rendezvous for those who 
have not baths in their own houses ; but ?ven ladies in the 
upper ranks often make up parties to go thither. Ladies of 
nrely walk abroad, but ride on asses accoutred 
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with high and broad saddles, and sitting astride with their 
feet in stirrups, are attended by a slave who leads the ani- 
mal. Great respect is paid to women in the street : as it 
is considered rude to look at them, male passengers usually 
turn away their heads if they see a female approaching. 

Ladies seldom enter a shop ; but are supplied with the 
different articles they may need by a sort of female pedlar 
(deUah\ who makes it her business to visit the different 
harems with her wares. She is also a purveyor of news and 
gossip, and frequently acts as a match-maker, by describing 
to young bachelors the various charms and qualifications 
of those of her female customers who may be in circum- 
stances to marry : the process of courtship and matrimony 
not being nearly so momentous an affair in the East as in 
Europe. 

For a man to abstain from marrying, when there is nothing 
to hinder his doing so, is deemed almost disreputable ; hence 
when an Egyptian youth has arrived at a proper age, and 
possesses sufficient means, should his own inclinations not 
prompt him to matrimony (which is seldom the case) his 
friends urge him to enter that state ; when it is usual either 
for the young man's mother to direct his choice, by describ- 
ing some spinster among her acquaintance whom she thinks 
worthy of becoming her daughter-in-law; or else for a 
professional match-maker to point out and describe some 
likely young woman. When the choice of the youth is 
fixed and a girl is to be asked in marriage, a Mend or 
relation goes to her father and makes a bargain for her. 
It is indeed a bargain, and depends more upon pounds, 
shillings, and pence, than affection, for the parties never 
see each other until the marriage ceremonies have arrived 
at a particular stage ; the price paid for the girl to her 
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nearest relation, varying according to her rank, the fortune 
she is to bring in return, and her beauty. Half this money 
is paid immediately, and handed over with certain cere- 
monies, among others a recitation of the first chapter of the 
Koran. On the day of the betrothing, the girl's father gives 
a small entertainment in his house, where none assemble 
but intimate Mends, the bridegroom himself being absent ; 
on which occasion the wedding-day is fixed. With those 
who can afford the expense, great festivities take place for 
six or seven days previous to the ritual. The street in 
which the bridegroom lives, is decorated with many-coloured 
lamps, suspended across it by cords, — gay flags flutter from 
every window, and during the last three nights, the bride- 
groom keeps an open table, and his house is filled with 
company. On the evening immediately preceding the cere- 
mony the crowning feast takes place ; dancing-women and 
musicians are hired to attend, and the whole street is illu- 
minated. Next morning when the nuptials are to be solem- 
nized, the girl's father repairs to the bridegroom's house 
to conclude the marriage compact ; after a plentiful dinner 
the mutual friends assemble in a circle, inclosing the girl's 
father and his future son-in-law, who sit in the midst. The 
father taking the bridegroom's hand says a short prayer, and 
adds, " I give to thee my daughter in marriage according to 
the law of God." To this the other replies, " I take thy 
daughter in marriage, &c." The father then asks, " Dost 
thou accept my daughter?" The answer is, " I have ac- 
cepted her;" upon which the father rejoins, "God bless 
thee with her ; " and the bridegroom answers, " I hope in 
God that she may prove a blessing !" The first chapter of 
the Koran is then repeated, and all the friends shake hands 
with the bridegroom, and congratulate him. No writings 



are executed, the performance of these ceremonies before 
so many witnesses being considered equally binding. 

A day or two before the wedding, the bride elect goes in 
procession to the public bath, which is often hired exclu- 
sively for her and her friends. A canopy of silk is borne 
over her by four men, preceded by musicians and some- 
times by persons who perform some feat of strength or a 




mock fight with swords ; the female relations of the maiden 
are also of the party ; and when in the bath, the company 
is amused by alm&s and other musicians. 

On returning from the bath the bride takes a large lump 
of henna, and going round to her guests solicits a con- 
tribution of money, when each person generally sticks a 
small piece of gold into the henna, which on being relieved 
of the coins, is afterwards applied to her hands and feet. 
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The evening of this ceremony is called " The night of the 
henna." 

The next day the bride proceeds to the house of her 
future lord in the same order as when she goes to the bath ; 
and on arriving at the harem all her friends leave her, except 
her mother or other near relation, the bridegroom re- 
maining below with his friends. Sometimes he goes to a 
mosque, and on his return, after seeing the company sup- 
plied with pipes and sherbet, is for the first time introduced 
to his wife ; and having been left alone with her he pre- 
sents her money, which is called " the price of uncovering 
the face." This is an awkward moment for the bride, whose 
form and features do not always bear out the praises that 
the match-maker has previously bestowed on them by way 
of description ; and lovers have been known to betray dis- 
appointment at this delicate juncture. On removing the 
covering it is however proper for him to say, "In the 
name of God, the compassionate, the merciful, blessed be 
this night ! " the lady must answer " God bless thee ! * 
Several women are stationed outside the door, who, at a 
signal from the bridegroom, set up cries of joy — which are 
responded to by others below and in the neighbourhood — 
to signify that he acknowledges his bride, and that she 
equals his expectations : these ceremonies over, the man 
rejoins his male friends, with whom he spends an hour or 
two in sociality, and then returns to his wife \ 

The weddings of the lower orders are conducted in 
nearly the same manner, except the processions, which are 
omitted on account of their expense ; but a dowry is indis- 
pensable in all cases. The bond of marriage may be easily 

1 Vide Burckhardfs Arabic Proverbs, pp. 113, 1 14, 115. Lane's 
Modern Egyptians, vol. i. pp. 213 to 241. Neibuhr's Travels, &c. 
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severed ; it is sufficient for a man only to say before wit- 
nesses, u I divorce thee ; u and the wife is put away ; but 
should the husband repent, she must marry another man 
who must also divorce her, before she can be re-married to 
her first husband. 

The lower orders of Egypt are reduced to the most abject 
state of poverty and privation. Even those who live in 
large towns as tradesmen and artificers can barely provide 
a. maintenance for themselves and families; indeed ser- 
vants are in much better circumstances than many trades- 
people. Water-carriers, itinerant vendors of various arti- 
cles of consumption l , camel or ass- drivers, and beggars, 
have even better means of subsistence than the agricultural 
population of Fellahs. The only thing approaching to a 
luxury within the reach of this part of the population is 
a coarse and cheap kind of tobacco. Their ordinary food 
is poor, and thousands get very little of it* The women 
of the lower class form a. great contrast to the habitual 
inactivity of their superiors; many of them work even 
harder than the men, by whom they are kept in such sub- 
jection that they seldom presume to sit at table with their 
husbands, and have to perform the most laborious and 
irksome tasks. 

The poverty to which the Fellah population are reduced 
drives them to the most desperate and revolting acts : many 
of them who possess young families sell their children 
for slaves, particularly girls ; — not, it is believed, from want 

1 Articles of ready-cooked food are constantly paraded about the 
streets of large towns for sale and for the accommodation of shop- 
keepers, or those who have not the means of providing their meals at 
home. 
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of tenderness for their offspring, but from a total inability 
to give them support. When the Fellah grows old he 
depends entirely on his sons for sustenance ; and to prevent 
their being taken from home as recruits for the army, he 
mutilates his male children by drawing their teeth, cut- 
ting off a finger, and even in some instances blinding one 
eye * ; in fact, there are old women who go about from 
village to village to perform these operations, and to such 
an extent is the unnatural practice carried, that u there is 
now seldom to be found in any part of the country an 
able-bodied youth or young man." 

The social debasement of the Fellah tribes is not, how- 
ever, to be attributed entirely to the oppressions of their 
government; for there unhappily exists among them a 
system of internal despotism exercised from one tribe to 
another which, it is to be feared, would be less easy of 
remedy than their political grievances. The Bedouins, or 
wandering Arabs, have a great contempt for those of their 
race who reside in towns or have any settled means of live- 
lihood ; and this feeling is even carried to the refinement of 
inducing the latest settlers to exercise all the arrogance and 
oppression they are capable of showing, towards the estab- 
lished peasantry of Egypt, who, they contend, have debased 
themselves by intermarriages with Copts or their descendants, 
who have embraced Mohammedanism. To the old settlers 
they give the name of Fellahs, as one of contempt, signify- 
ing boors, while they themselves rejoice in the appellation 
Arabs (bedawees). The latter, whenever they please, take 
the daughters of the former in marriage, but will not give 

' Lane, vol. i. p. 270, et seq. " Self mutilation hat been so re- 
sorted to, that the Pacha has levied a regiment of one.eycd soldiers. " — 
Quarterly Review for January 1839, p. 170. 
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their Own daughters in return ; and if one of them be killed 
by one of the inferior tribe, they kill two, three, or even 
four, in blood-revenge. Two tribes in Lower Egypt, 
called Saad and Hhara'm, are most notorious for their 
petty wars and feuds; hence their names are commonly 
applied to any two persons who are at enmity with each, 
other. 

To the picture our imperfect detail draws of the condi- 
tion of the Modern Egyptians, there is, however, a painful 
drawback. " There is in Cairo a slave-market, where man 
sells man ! " says the Rev. Mr. Jowett l . " It is a large 
building with a square court-yard in the centre. There 
were a few slaves in the khan when I visited it, perhaps 
about thirty. Some of these were young men, who asked 
us for a present, and who were very glad to earn a trifle by 
taking care of our asses while we went over the premises. 
All these were from Darfur 2 . In one miserable dungeon 
were several young slaves ; in another similar place were 
two or three more lying on the bare ground, or crouching 
round the embers of a small fire. In the upper part of the 
khan were female slaves. In one of the rooms there were 
about ten girls from Darfur; immediately on seeing us. 
they set up a loud laugh, which they are taught to do in 
order to seem happy, and induce people to buy them ; and 
one among them who appeared dejected received a blow 
from the brutal man who had charge of them ; they soon 
became so noisy and rude that we left them." The slave- 
dealers of Upper Egypt and Nubia (of which places a large 
number of slaves are natives) are notoriously abandoned 
and brutal ; and the manner in which they treat their vic- 

1 Christian Researches in the Mediterranean, p. 1 22. 
* A country westward of Abyssinia, beyond Kordofan. 
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tims frequently drives children of tender years to drown 
themselves in the Nile during their journey to Lower 
Egypt. Female slaves from Abyssinia and its neighbour- 
hood, if handsome, are sold for about fifteen pounds each. 
White slaves are, however, of much higher price, but black 
girls are only worth about seven pounds, though, if instructed 
in domestic arts, they fetch more in proportion. 

The situation of the various slaves differs, of course, 
according to the masters who own them. Some male black 
slaves are treated with greater consideration than free ser- 
vants, and have little more to do than suits their usually idle 
dispositions; and those who have fine figures are dressed 
handsomely by their masters, sometimes in Turkish military 
costume. They are the greatest fanatics of the East, and 
more accustomed than any other class to insult Christians 
and every people who are not of the faith they have them- 
selves adopted, without knowing more of its doctrines than 
the Arab children who have been but a week at school '. 
With all the advantages this class possesses over their 
fellow-slaves, nothing is more common in Cairo than to 
find them complain of being weary of life, and even to seek 
for means to end it *. 

White slaves are much esteemed in Egypt, but are mostly 
in the possession of Turks, and sometimes prepared for the 
market at Constantinople by a sort of education, which 
enhances their value in proportion to their proficiency 
in music and other accomplishments. They are mostly 

1 Lane, vol. i. p. 212. " Almost all the slaves become converts to 
the Mohammedan faith,*' says Mr. Lane, at page 256 ; " but in general 
they are little instructed in the rites of their new religion, and still 
less in its doctrines/* 

* Quarterly Review, vol. xxx. p. 491. 
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brought from Circassia and Georgia, are richly dressed, 
and may in some cases be even happy, though subject to 
the caprice of their masters, who can sell them at pleasure ; 
though most persons think it disgraceful to part with 
a slave after he or she has been long in their service. 
The number of slaves in Egypt has been estimated at 

70,000. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AMUSEMENTS, MAGICIANS, &0. 

The gloomy character of many of the doctrines estab- 
lished by the religion of Mohammed greatly circumscribes 
both public and private recreation, which is often afforded 
by the most simple and childish exhibitions. The coffee- 
houses and baths are the only places of public amusement, 
except that which is to be derived from the itinerant 
dancing-girls and jugglers who perform in the streets and 
villages. The games principally played are of a kind 
that suit the sedentary habits of Orientals : such as chess, 
draughts, a sort of backgammon, and cards. Athletic exer- 
cises are seldom engaged in except by the peasantry ; and 
gambling, being prohibited by the Prophet, is rarely practised. 

Coffee-houses are numerous in every large town of Egypt — 
Cairo boasts of more than a thousand, and thither in the after- 
noon and evening persons of the middling and lower classes 
resort, smoke their pipes, drink coffee ', and listen to the 
strains of hired musicians or the romances of professional 
story-tellers. The performers generally sit on the raised 

1 " It is astonishing to observe the power which a figan of hot coffee 
has upon the hearts of orientals. It has in fact far more influence than 
a glass of hot spirits or ale on an Englishman, or a bottle of wine on 
our continental neighbours/ 1 — Hoskin's Visit to the Great Oasis, 
p. J 65. 
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seat (mustadk) of the coffee-shop, and their listeners range 
themselves around them both within and without doors, 



" : ,- -■ 




fn the latter case, the master of the house provides each of 
his customers with a low stool of palm-sticks. 

Frequent ablations being strictly enjoined by the Koran, 
personal cleanliness forms a part of the religion of a Mo* 
hammedan, and from bathing he derives much recreation : 
so that public baths: are to be found in all partsof Egypt,every 
town or village of any consideration having one at least ; 
though people of the provinces who cannot afford the trifling 
expense incurred in them, choose some unfrequented part 
of the Nile to indulge themselves. The wealthy have baths 
in their own houses, but even then they are seldom used 
by the women of the household ; for a viait to the public 
bath is one of the excuses they have for leaving the harem. 
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The number of public baths in Cairo is between sixty 
and seventy, some of which are for men only, others for 
women and young children, and a few for both sexes. In 
the latter case males are allowed access to them in the 
morning, but during the after-part of the day they are 
devoted to females ; notice being given of this change by sus- 
pending a napkin on the outside of the hath, which is taken 
g a warning by the men not to enter. The building con- 




sists of many apartments, and is supplied with water by 
means of wheels turned by an ox, which throws it into 
the boilers from a well. 

Bathing in the East is a much more elaborate operation 
than many Europeans imagine. The bather on entering 
is shown into a room for undressing, where a boy sup- 
plies him with several napkins— one in which to tie up 
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his clothes, another to place round his waist, a third 
for his hack, a fourth to coyer his chest, and one more 
to hind round his head; he is then furnished with 
wooden clogs, as the hath is wet, and shown into the 
principal apartment, in the midst of which is a fountain of 
hot water rising out of a shallow basin ; in one corner of 
the chamber is the boiler, the other three being occupied by 
tanks of water of different degrees of temperature. The 
apartment is intensely hot, so as to cause profuse perspira- 
tion almost immediately after entering it. The bather 
having seated himself beside the fountain — which is sur- 
rounded by a high octangular bench of stone — an at- 
tendant removes all his napkins except the one round 
his loins, which he either wets or supplies him with 
another already wetted, and commences the process of 
cracking the joints, and wringing the body backwards and 
forwards, so as to cause several of the vertebrae to crack : 
the alarming operation of wrenching the head round to 
make the neck crack twice then succeeds, and though all 
this is done with apparent violence, such is the skill of the 
operator, that an accident, rarely, if ever, happens. The 
next process is kneading the bather s flesh and rasping the 
soles of his feet with a rasp made of baked clay ; lastly, 
the whole of the flesh is rubbed over with a small coarse 
woollen bag. 

All these are only preparatory operations ; for the actual 
bath has yet to be taken. The bather now dips himself 
into one of the tanks ; on emerging from which he goes 
to another corner of the bath where there are two taps— one 
for hot, the other for cold water — with a trough and a seat, 
and he is washed with soap and soft water, brought in a 
copper vessel. Instead of a sponge, the fibres of the palm 
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tree are used to wash off the soap; and napkins having" 
been brought for wiping the body dry, the bather returns 
to the place where he undressed, and reclining upon cushions 
enjoys his pipe and coffee, brought from a stall in another 
part of the bath, while an attendant again rubs the soles of 
his feet and kneads the body and limbs. He then dresses, 
and on going out pays frequently no more than one piaster l 
for all the operations he has undergone ; though it is not 
always that they are all gone through. Some persons are 
merely washed with soap and water and plunge into one 
of the tanks, for which they pay less. 

The women make a visit to the public bath a kind of 
holiday, and display the richest dress and jewels they 
can command; strangers enter into familiar gossip with 
each other, and it not unfrequently happens that a mother 
chooses a wife for her son from amongst the bathers. In 
the case of a family festival — such as a marriage, or circum- 
cision of a child, the whole bath is hired for one party, 
when no one else is admitted ; a feast of sweetmeats and 
coffee is provided, and female singers are engaged to amuse 
the company. 

It is singular that, even in the days of their idolatry, the 
Egyptians, it appears, had no theatre ; and although other 
nations, invaded by Grecian arms and imbued with Grecian 
manners, have left traces of buildings devoted to entertain- 
ment, the ruins of Egypt supply no such example. A kind 
of rude farce is at the present time, however, occasionally 
performed in public and at private festivals ; the dramatis 
persona of which is nearly always the same ; consisting of a 
rapacious governor, a cunning sheik, an intriguing Coptic 

1 Not quite two pence halfpenny. 
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clerk, with an oppressed fellah and his wife. Dancers and 
musicians are also a part of the company. 

The other public performers may be classed as male and 
female musicians, story-tellers, dancing girls, young men 
disguised as women, jugglers, serpent-charmers, and lastly 
magicians, who are the most proficient in the world, and 
some of whose " enchantments " fall so little short of the 
supernatural, as to have been hitherto quite inexplicable 
to the most enlightened Europeans. 

The name by which female singers are designated, signi- 
fies "a learned woman" (Almehs), and many of them are 
not unworthy of the title, being possessed of knowledge 
and accomplishments independent of their musical acquire- 
ments, and are sometimes employed as private tutors in 
the harems of the rich. They are also engaged for private 
entertainments, and often afford such delight as to be re- 
warded with large sums collected from the master of the 
house and his guests : indeed many Europeans have owned 
that these and other professors have afforded them great 
pleasure. Some of the inferior Alraehs dance before the 
company on these occasions, and many of the male musicians, 
besides being instrumentalists, also sing, and accompany- 
ing themselves, are often employed at private entertain- 
ments, but chiefly perform at coffee-houses, and in the streets. 
The reciters of romances chant their tales to the accom- 
paniment of a viol having only one string ; the body of 
which is composed of wood, covered over with parchment, 
and the back open. The bodies of three-stringed viols are 
made of ornamented cocoa-nut shells. 

The public female dancers of Egypt {Ghazbyih^ so often 
improperly confounded with the Almehs or singers) have 
acquired, by the report of almost every traveller, a discredit* 
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able notoriety; but their performances nave been lately 
prohibited by the Pacha. The exhibitions of this aban- 
doned class were not confined to modern times, but are 
frequently represented on ancient tombs, and are often 
alluded to in Scripture. 

They exhibit in the courts of houses, and even in the 
streets ; but are seldom admitted, as the singers are, into 
the harems; being a distinct race, and are, "upon the 
whole, I think the finest women in Egypt '." Their dances 




are not unlike the Spanish fandango", but are of the most 
improper kind, and have always been disapproved by respect- 
able and religious persons. They are accompanied by a viol 
and a tambourin, played by men and women of their own 
tribe; and are themselves provided with castanets, which 
they sound while dancing. Young men (Khoin'ola) dressed 

1 Lane, vol. ii. p. 110. 
* Perhaps when the Moon conquered Spain, a similar kind of dues 
was introduced into that country, which might h»ve originated the 
Guidango. 
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in female attire, sometimes exhibit in the same manner 
before those who affect to be scrupulous of the propriety 
of females being so employed. 

The jugglers perform many amusing tricks in the streets 
before the rabble, who form a ring, in the midst of which 
they commence their operations. The bed of the canal of 
Cairo, in the dry season, is a favourite resort. The conju- 
ror will borrow a silver ring from some spectator, put it into 
a box, and change it for another, restore it, return it to 
the box, and pretend it is melted, taking out at the same 
time a lump of silver. The lender is naturally anxious 
about his ring, which the juggler promises to re-cast for a 
small sum ; this is given ; and the ring is restored to its 
owner. He also appears to draw a quantity of silk from 
his mouth which he winds on his arm ; puts cotton into his 
mouth, and seems to blow fire from it. Sometimes he 
allows himself to be bound hand and foot, and put into a 
sack, from which he soon emerges quite free, and bearing 
a small tray having sweetmeats and other eatables upon 
it; and if at night, several small lighted candles. The 
spectators partake of the sweetmeats, and give him a 
gratuity. 

The serpent-charmers of Egypt have been highly cele- 
brated for ages. By the ancients they were called Psylli, 
and are spoken of in the Bible. At present, they are mostly 
dervishes, who travel about, professing to charm serpents 
away from houses, which they actually do, employing 
means not known to the uninitiated. Some days before the 
caravan of Mecca leaves Cairo, on the birth-day of Mo- 
hammed, they parade the streets in procession, performing 
acts of the most revolting fanaticism; live serpents are 
suspended round their necks ; others, they rend with their 
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teeth, uttering frightful cries and howlings, u till, exhausted 
with fatigue, and foaming at the mouth, they fall down half 
dead. 1 " Serpents are also eaten hy them, by pressing the 
thumb very tightly upon the reptile's neck, putting the 
tail into their mouths, and thus they will swallow half 
of it; and throw away the rest. These fanatics also 
carry scorpions and reptiles in their turbans, next the bare 
head, with impunity. 

The Egyptians have their fortune-tellers also, but they 
are not a numerous class, and are mostly gipsies, who 
practise their art by means of a number of shells and pieces 
of broken glass, which are thrown down, and as they 
chance to lie, so the predictions are made. 

The magicians of the East, but particularly those of 
Egypt, have always been more skilful and celebrated than 
the charlatans of any other country; a reputation they 
enjoy even to this day, as there will be occasion, presently, 
to show. 

When the Almighty, in answer to the complaints of the 
Israelites, made through Moses, sent plagues into the land, 
, both as a punishment and a warning to the Egyptians ; we 
are told that the first two plagues were imitated by the 
"enchantments" of the magicians of the land. On the 
river being turned into blood, it was, perhaps, easy for them 
to imitate that visitation by natural means, and thus impose 
upon the wicked Pharaoh and his people; and when the 
plague of frogs was sent, the magicians deceived their coun- 
trymen with an imitation of the pestilence *; but the third 
plague could not be imitated, and " then the magicians said 
unto Pharaoh, this is the finger of God/' 

1 Minutoli's Recollections, p, 68. 
* Exodus, chap. vii. and viii. 
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Here we have testimony of the skill of this class at 
an early period of history, who seem to have formed a 
regular and acknowledged community, and have been 
made a theme of wonder, by profane as well as sacred 
historians, ancient and modern, which has not abated in our 
own day. The feats of magic we are about to record, have 
been performed before many credible and enlightened 
Europeans, and cannot be accounted for or fathomed by 
any of the principles of science or natural magic. The 
secret was confided to a French gentleman, (M. De Laborde,) 
and though he actually succeeded in the spells, by 
going through the formula prescribed by his instructor, 
yet he declared he could give no reason for the causes he 
set to work — producing such effects which astonished him- 
self as much as his spectators. We copy the following parti- 
culars from Mr. Lane's work, and a note appended to a 
review of it in the Quarterly Review^ No. 117, communi- 
cated by a friend of the Editor. 

Mr. Lane, having heard an anecdote of a magician a few 
days after his first arrival at Cairo, which excited his astonish- 
ment, determined to become an eye-witness to the professor s 
art. The magician was invited to Mr. Lane's own house, 
and was found to be affable and unaffected in his conversa- 
tion: he commenced his incantation by writing certain 
words upon paper, and afterwards separating them with 
scissors ; of these words he readily gave copies to Mr. Lane. * 
A chafing-dish containing live charcoal was next required, 
and a boy taken at random from the street, to ensure non- 
confederacy between him and the magician. Some frankin- 
cense and coriander-seed were thrown into the chafing-dish^ 
which was placed between the operator and the boy ; and the 

1 A translation of which is given in his work, vol. i. p. 368- 
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latter was instructed to hold out his right hand, when the 
magician drew in the palm of it a diagram, of which the 
following is a copy. 




FROM LANE'S MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THB MODERN EGYPTIANS. 



The blot in the centre consists of about half a tea-spoonful 
of ink, "forming a liquid ball about the size of a pistol 
bullet" 

By this time the room was filled with smoke, from the 
perfumes thrown upon the charcoal; the magician, con- 
tinually muttering and holding the boy's hand, added some 
strips of the paper he had written on, which were burnt ; 
another piece, inscribed with words from the Koran, he 
placed within the boy's cap. The youth was asked if he 
saw anything in the ink, and he answered "No!" but 
about a minute after, he trembled, and seeming much 
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frightened, said, "I see a man sweeping the ground." 
" When he has done sweeping," said the magician, " tell 
me." Presently the boy said, " He has done." The hoy 
was then told to call for a flag, and a red one appeared on 
the mirror of ink, and seven flags came in succession at his 
call, which were described as they appeared. He was next 
desired to order the Sultan's tent, which was brought and 
pitched, and soon after the boy said, "Some men have 
brought the tent, a large green tent ; they are pitching it :" 
and presently he added, *' they have set it up." " Now," 
said the magician, " order the soldiers to come and to pitch 
their camp around the tent of the Sultan." The boy did 
as he was desired, and immediately said, "I see a great 
many soldiers with their tents ! they have pitched their 
tents ! " The youth was next requested to order that the 
soldiers should be drawn up in ranks ; and having done so, he 
presently said that he saw them so arranged. The magician 
had put the fourth of the little strips of paper into the cha- 
fing-dish ; and soon after he did the same with the fifth, ex- 
claiming, u Tell someofthe people to bring a bull." The boy 
gave the order required, and said, " I see a bull : it is red : 
four men are dragging it along, and three are beating it " 
He was told to desire them to kill it, and cut it up ; and to 
put the meat into saucepans, and to cook it; and soon 
after described these operations as apparently performed 
before his own eyes. "Tell the soldiers" said the 
magician, " to eat it." The boy did so, and said, ** They 
are eating it : they have done, and are washing their hands 1 .'* 
The Sultan afterwards appeared in the ink mirror, riding 
on a bay horse, from which he alights, and sits within his 
tent ; where,* in the midst of his court, he drinks coffee. 

1 Lane, vol i. p. 371-2. 
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The magician then addressed himself to Mr. Lane, and 
asked him if he wished the boy to see any person who was 
living or dead. " I named," says Mr. Lane, " Lord Nelson, 
of whom the boy had evidently never heard ; for it was 
with much difficulty that he pronounced the name after 
several trials." And the boy soon after actually described 
a man dressed in dark blue, who had lost his left arm l ! 

On another occasion, *' an Englishman present ridiculed 
the performance, and said that nothing would satisfy him 
but a correct description of the appearance of his own father, 
of whom he was sure no one of the company had any know- 
ledge. A boy accordingly, having called by name the 
person alluded to, described a man in a Frank dress of 
course, with his hand placed to his head, wearing spectacles, 
with one foot on the ground, the other raised behind him, as 
if he were stepping down from a seat. The description was 
exactly true in every respect ; the peculiar position of the 
hand was occasioned by an almost constant head-ache, and 
that of the foot or leg by a stiff knee, caused by a fall from 
a horse in hunting. At a similar exhibition, Shakspeare 
was described with the most minute correctness, both as 
to person and dress *. 

If these facts rested upon the testimony of only one per- 

1 " He then paused for a minute or two, and looking more intently 
. and. more closely into the ink, said, ' No, he has not lost his left arm ; 
but it is placed to his breast.' This correction made his description 
more striking, than it had been without it ; since Lord Nelson generally 
had his empty sleeve attached to the breast of his coat, but it was the 
right arm that he had lost. Without saying that I thought the boy 
had made a mistake, I asked the magician whether the objects appeared 
in the ink as if actually before the eyes, or as if in a glass, which makes 
the right appear left. He answered ' that they appeared as in a mirror.' 
This rendered the boy's description faultless." — Lane, vol. i. p. 373. 

2 Lane, vol. i. pp. 374, 5. 
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fion, be he ever so intelligent or cautious, there might be 
room for doubt ; but the same incantations have been per- 
formed before others whose descriptions exactly agree with 
Mr. Lane's, even to the diagram, which has also been 
figured by Laborde ; besides whom, Lord Prudhoe, a cap- 
tain in our navy, Major Felix, Mr. Salt our resident consul, 
and lastly, the correspondent of the Quarterly Review 
before named, have all made statements similar, but even 
more extraordinary. 

It is stated in the Quarterly Review, (vol. xlix. p. 
206,) that a son of the interpreter to the French consulate 
at Cairo acted a similar part to the boy who was called 
from the street by Mr. Lane, and saw exactly the same 
things and persons reflected in the blot of ink, and which 
in every exhibition appear in precise order (the sweeper, 
flags, soldiers, bull, sultan, &c). In this instance, how- 
ever, the spectators (among whom were M. de Laborde and 
more than one Englishman) desired that the sultan (who 
appeared with his pipe, coffee, attendants, &c.) should 
demand the presence of the Duke de la Riviere. The boy 
afterwards said, that " an officer was brought into the pre- 
sence of the sultan, dressed in uniform, with silver lace 
round his collar and cuffs, and round his hat/' M. de 
Laborde observed, " This is an extraordinary Coincidence : 
Monsieur de la Riviere is the only officer in France whose 
uniform is decorated with silver lace ; " such being the uni- 
form of the chief huntsman. When all was over, the boy 
was questioned on the subject, and asked, " how he knew it 
was the sultan ? " He replied, " His dress was magnificent ; 
his attendants stood with their arms crossed over their 
breasts ; they served him in the tent ; he took the post of 
honour on the divan ; his pipes and coffee-cup-stands were 

Q 
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brilliant with diamonds." " But how," he was asked, " did 
you know that the sultan sent for the duke ? * The boy's 
expression was, " I saw the lips move to the words, and 
heard them in my ear." Thus the magician seemed to 
extend his power to the hearing as well as to the sight. 

M. Leon de Laborde, having learned the forms, tried an 
experiment upon a boy at Alexandria. " I once/' he says, 
" made appear, among others, a friend of mine who was at 
Cairo; and the child, in the description of his costume, 
which he followed with great exactitude, exclaimed, " Hold ! 
this is very droll — he has a sabre of silver ! " The gentle- 
man alluded to was, perhaps, the only one in Egypt who 
wore a sabre with a scabbard of that metal l . At another 
time M. de Laborde conjured the figure of a thief, who 
was in the house of M. Massara, the interpreter to the 
French consulate, and by that means detected him *. 

The evidence of a later traveller tends to confirm much 
of what has been already stated in this matter. Lord 
•Lindsay's description of the preliminary scenes of the magic 
mirror is precisely the same as that of former travellers ; 
but the magician failed in producing two characters which 
are well known, and whose fame might, by remote possi- 



1 M. de Laborde's account of Egyptian magic is to be found in the 
" Revue des Deux Maudes " for August, 1833. 

8 " Another person, an Englishman, who resided many years in 
Egypt, also learned the art from the magician. — Desirous of knowing 
in what the secret consisted, 1 enquired of him the means by which he 
performed what I had just witnessed. He assured me it was merely 
by the repetition of the forms taught him by the magician, and that 
he was himself totally unconscious of possessing any power or influence 
over the child, and all collusion was positively denied; and though he 
afterwards did the same with similar results, he solemnly asserted that 
he was always ignorant of the manner in which it was effected." — 
Quarterly Review, vol. xlix. pp. 107-8. 
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biiity, have reached Egypt; while a private individual, the 
person of a reverend friend of his lordship, whom it was 
next to impossible either the magician or the boy could 
have ever heard of, was described with accuracy *. 

Thus we have seen that these unholy practitioners have 
deceived many intelligent men, and beguiled them into a 
notion of supernatural power; but now that inquiry is 
afloat, their secret will speedily be discovered, and sink 
" from the bad eminence of devilry to the bathos of a con- 
juror's trick*" 

With this strange narrative we close our account of " The 
People" of Egypt, trusting we have not been too particular 
in the detail, or excluded any important, though certainly 
not more curious facts. 

1 Lord Lindsay's Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land, 
2nd edition, 8vo. 1838. 
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PART III. 
THE PRODUCE, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE EARTH AND ITS PRODUCTIONS. 

The soil in the Delta principally consists of the deposits 
of the Nile. The sharakee lands — those situated too high 
to benefit by the overflow — are watered by artificial means, 
and consist of alluvial earth, clay, and sand ; while those 
naturally inundated are called rei lands. 

To ascertain the depths of the different beds of mud in 
Lower Egypt, the French savans sunk several wells at 
distant intervals, from which it was ascertained that the 
mud is about five feet deep near the river, the soil gradually 
descending as it recedes from the Nile. This peculiarity 
arises from the alluvium being conveyed by the inun- 
dation from the stream into the valley, where it is deposited 
in greater quantities than near its banks. This soil rests 
upon a bed of sand, in some places about thirty-six feet 
deep ; through which the Nile water is filtered, so that 
springs are obtained even at a considerable distance from 
the river, if the earth be only bored to a sufficient depth, 
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But the water acquires an unpleasant brackish flavour' 
from the soil through which it oozes. The bed of sand 
rests upon limestone rock, which forms the basis of the' 
country. 

In Upper Egypt, three geological regions are distinctly 
marked. From Philoe, through the cataract to the Syene, 
extends a granite formation, and highly crystallised primi- 
tive rocks, called Syenite, remarkable for their beautiful 
red colours, durability, and the fine polish they are capable 
of receiving. Colossal statues, pillars, obelisks, and even 
whole temples, are constructed of these beautiful rocks ; 
and it is said that the third pyramid of Gizeh was cased 
with slabs of Syenite stone. Between Assouan and Thebes* 
exists the limestone region, in which the catacombs of the 
latter are hewn. Considerable masses of sandstone extend' 
up to Esneh, the colours of which are white, grey, and yel- 
low ; it is so soft that the buildings constructed of it would* 
not long have resisted the weather were they not covered 
with a coloured varnish. Near the quarries of Silsilly the 
granitic rocks contain cornelian, jasper, and serpentine. 

In the neighbourhood of the pyramids, are found jasper, 
and a coarsely- veined kind of agate, commonly called the 
Egyptian Pebble. Various precious stones have been met 
with in Egypt — jaspers of every kind — the topaz, amethyst, 
onyx, and heliotrope ; but what is singular, few emeralds, 
which gave the name to a range of mountains east of the 
Nile. The valley of Cossier is covered with calcareous and 
quartzose sand. Towards the Valley of Suez, the mountains 
contain limestone, and in the valley of the wilderness sea- 
salt is very common, sometimes crystallised under the 
sand ; at others, on the surface. 

This imperfect sketch of the earth in Egypt, is all (except 
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what has been stated in the topographical description) our 
limited space affords. From the Earth, we now turn to 
its Productions. 

" All that is seen in Egypt," remarks Forskal, a cele- 
brated writer on the botany of Egypt and the surrounding 
regions, " excites admiration, whether the works of men or 
of nature. Lofty mountains are unknown there, and Alpine 
productions are consequently banished. The absence of 
woods excludes a vast number of flowers; nor do those 
plants flourish which properly belong to rivers and lakes. 
The cold of the northern regions forbids the growth of tender 
exotics. Egypt, on the contrary, consumes them with 
unwonted heat. The same advantages which favour native 
plants banish foreign ones. Every kind of vegetable cannot 
exist without rain 1 , without the vapour of springs, rivers, 
or marshes, without the cool shades of mountains and woods. 
They are not all qualified to endure the diurnal heat by the 
periodical refreshment of the nocturnal dew." 

The plants, then, of Egypt are fitted, by peculiar organi- 
sation, to the soil from which they derive sustenance. Their 
proper element, instead of being exclusively derived from 
their roots, as in the vegetative economy of other regions, is 
also prepared in the continually distended vessels of their 
leaves; whose widely-opened mouths eagerly receive the 
copious dews of night or the overflowings of the Nile, which 
enables them to endure the summer sun, and to pass from 
extreme drought to the humidity of a three months' flood. 

Plants, however, not peculiar to the country, are cultivated 

1 "What will you say," writes Hasselquist to Linnaeus, " when I 
tell you that there are trees which have existed here for 600 years, on 
which not six ounces of water have ever fallen ? " 
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with success in the higher lands, owing their propagation 
to human industry. Weeds and noxious plants are very 
rare ; for the constant succession of crops the soil of Egypt 
is made to yield, allows them no time to come to maturity, 
or, if they do, they are destroyed hy the heat. 

The various processes of husbandry minutely represented 
on ancient tombs, attest the early proficiency of the Egypt- 
ians in the arts of agriculture, and when high cultivation 
has been once attained in a country it is scarcely ever eradi- 
cated. The less useful arts are swept away by political 
revolutions and the consequent changes in the social con* 
dition of a people ; but long periods of anarchy and mis* 
government have but little effect in destroying whatever 
proficiency may have been attained in the culture of land— 
because they cannot destroy natural advantages. Hence* 
even in her present political degradation, Egypt still con- 
tinues to be cultivated with skill and care, and to yield 
harvests sufficiently copious to supply the wants of her 
own people, besides those of other nations. 

The culture of Egypt is divided into two great classes : 
the one to lands not inundated by the Nile, and irrigated 
by artificial means ; the other, to those watered by natural 
overflowings. The high banks by which the river is con- 
fined in Upper Egypt, prevent the water from reaching the 
adjoining country ; and to the other labours of the field is 
added that of preserving the water in canals and wells, and 
raising it by means of water-wheels, to be distributed oyer 
the land. The canals of Lower Egypt are, however, most 
numerous ; for, soon after the inundation is over, the earth 
becomes hard and untractable, and is obliged to be con- 
tinually softened by the water preserved in them. 

According to the latest data, there are about two millions 
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of feddans l now under actual cultivation in Egypt, of which 
five-sixths are sown with grain, principally consisting of 
wheat, barley, millet (dhourra), maize, and rice. 

Nothing certain about the original country of wheat is 
known ; Sicily, Siberia, and Persia, having been in their 
turn pointed out as claimants, but without any unequivocal 
evidence. " If," says the writer of a note in the Pictorial 
Bible, " we were to suggest Egypt as the birth-place of the 
wheat, we should not perhaps be far from the truth ; since 
the first time we hear of it in the most ancient of all histo- 
ries, is in Egypt, from whence the cultivated wheat might 
have extended to the islands of the Mediterranean, and sub- 
sequently to Greece and her colonies to the westward." That 
many descriptions of grain have been always sedulously 
cultivated in Egypt, there can be no doubt; even at a 
period before the exode of the Israelites, when the corn 
was destroyed by hailstones, the various kinds are distinctly 
enumerated: — " And the flax and the barley was smitten ; 
for the barley was in the ear ; and the flax was boiled i 
but the wheat and the rye were not smitten, for they were 
not grown up V 

The labours of agriculture in Lower Egypt, are confined 
to a very small proportion of the year ; for, until after the 
flood, the ground is totally unfit to receive seed, because 
the soil, from the heat of the sun, is parched up and full of 
chasms. But' as soon as the waters subside, they have not 
only moistened the earth, but leave behind a black slimy 
mould, of a quality more rich and nutritious to vegetation,. 

1 A feddan ought to be equal to an English acre and one tenth ; but 
the government is sometimes guilty of the iniquitous practice of lessen, 
ing the standard to cheat the poor fellahs. The feddan is now no more* 
than one-third of an acre. 

* Exodus ix. 31 , 32. 
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than the finest manure. Immediately after the water has 
run off sowing commences, the seed only requiring to be 
strewed over the land, when it sinks into the soft earth by 
its own weight, or is trodden down by the cattle driven 
over it ; a process generally performed in November. The 
harvest commences in April, when the corn is cut with a 
sickle, dose to the ear, and the straw is appropriated for 
fodder, or converted into fuel ; the ears having been carried 
from the field in baskets, are laid upon the ground. A sort 
of sledge drawn by oxen is then driven over it, which 
answers the end of thrashing, separating the corn from the 




ears. ' It is next stored, and the husbandman having none 
of the labours of ploughing, furrowing, or manuring his 
land — those duties being superseded by the bounteous Nile 
— he Is at leisure till the next overflow. In Upper Egypt, 
however, where the high banks of the Nile prevent the 

1 The made still punued by the Egyptians ii precisely the Mine 
u tbit practised by them and other easterns formerly, an described in 
Number) xviii. 27 ; Deuteronomy xxv. 4 ; Iwuth uviii. '11, 28 ; 
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waters from flowing over the surrounding land, the labours 
of the cultivator are far more onerous. 

Throughout the whole of Egypt, even in the Delta, there 
are numerous canals to preserve the water after the overflow ; 
and from these the country is supplied with moisture. The 
lands in Upper Egypt — to aid the process of artificial irriga- 
tion — are dug into small squares, connected by gutters or 
furrows ; and the water, being raised from the stream either 
with a machine or by manual labour, is admitted into these 
ridges, and flows from one square into another. This 
operation forms the most laborious part of a fellah's em-' 
ploy mwit ; particularly where the Persian water-wheel is 
not in use. 

The most common machine for raising water consists of 
two posts placed about three feet apart, with a piece of 




wood extending across, and fastened to the top of each. To 
this cross-bar a lever is suspended, having at one end a 
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weight, generally of clay or mud, and at the other, two long 
palm sticks, suspending a vessel by which water is conveyed 
into a trough, and from thence runs into the different gutters 
and squares. But the most efficient water-machine is a 
wheel worked generally by oxen, which raises water into 
a trough, in the manner represented in the engraving. 

The system of culture, and the difficulties attending it 
in Upper Egypt, cannot be better described than by an 
instance supplied by Burckhardt, in his " Arabic Proverbs l ." 
<c A society of twenty-six peasants," says he, " hired a piece 
of ground comprising seventeen feddans, of which fourteen 
were destined fpr dhourra, and three for water melons. It 
being the custom for poor fellahs who have not any landed 
property of their own, to associate every year and have a 
field. 

" For three months, twenty of the associates were occu- 
pied in drawing up water from the river in buckets, which 
they emptied into small channels, to convey it into the fields. 
This labour was continued incessantly during the whole day, 
until the dhourra approached to maturity. Those who could 
not themselves attend, were obliged to send in their stead 
labourers hired for the purpose. Besides these twenty men, 
two were employed in keeping the channels clear of mud and 
weeding — two others, in partitioning the water at its issue 
over the field, and one man superintended the whole of the 
labourers, and excited them to exertion. The sheik, or 
head man of the company, was alone exempt from contri- 
buting his share of actual work. 

" After the conclusion of the three months, when the 
clusters of dhourra were nearly ripe, five or six persons were 
employed in watching the crop of dhourra, as well as the 

1 P. 134 et eeq. ' 
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melon field, to guard them from nightly robbers, and front 
the multitude of sparrows and other small birds, which 
often, in spite of every precaution, deprive the fellah of the 
whole fruit of his labours." 

The harvest occupied twelve persons for four days. The" 
grain is not cut as in Lower Egypt, but is pulled up ; and- 
when the dhourra was collected in a heap, it was trodden out 
and winnowed on the spot, the melons collected, and the 
whole sent to the market at Esne. By a calculation of the 
price of the labour bestowed on this field, the expense of 
seed implements, hire of the ground, and amount of miri 
or land-tax, it appears that the whole cost the associated: 
fellahs 1486£ piastres ; while the sum that it produced — 
including even the weeds which were sold for fodder — only 
amounted to 1802 piastres. Thus, after these poor fellahs 
had been constantly and laboriously employed during the 
whole winter, each man had only to receive 12£ piastres for 
his share ; besides, however, the sustenance he had derived 
from the field, during the progress of its cultivation. 

The taxation by which the agriculturist is oppressed* 
tends to depress every hope of his ever bettering either his 
land or his condition. He never knows precisely what may 
be exacted from him, and sometimes is actually obliged to 
steal from himself, as it were, by concealing some part of 
the produce of his own labour, that it may escape the rapa- 
city of the government. Even the grain they do not want 
for their own families, the fellahs are not at liberty to dis- 
pose of at pleasure, but must sell it to the government at a 
price fixed by the buyer. The peasants of each village are 
obliged to sow the whole of their land, productive or not ; 
and the good is equally taxed with the bad. Should one 
Tillage be in arrear, the neighbouring ones are obliged to 
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•supply the deficiency, besides making their own forced 
contributions to the rapacious government. 

The process of making bread is generally performed in 
Tillages by women, among whom proficiency in that art is 
looked upon as a sort of accomplishment. Except in large 
towns, each family bakes its own bread, which is usually 
made into small cakes, and eaten new ; the climate not 
admitting of its being kept long without turning sour. When 
the dough is sufficiently kneaded, it is made up into a round 
flat cake, generally about a span in width, and a finger's 
breadth in thickness. A fire of straw and dung is then 
kindled on the floor or hearth, which, when sufficiently 
heated, is removed, and the dough being placed on it, and 
covered with hot embers, is thus soon baked. Sometimes a 
circle of small stones is placed upon the hearth after it has 
been heated, into which some paste is poured, and covered 
with hot embers : this produces a kind of biscuit. 

Bread is called by the Arab Egyptians by a name which 
also signifies " Mfe," and the respect they pay to it is exces- 
sive, on no account suffering the smallest portion of it to be 
wasted if they can help it. "I have often observed an 
Egyptian take up a small piece of bread, which had by 
accident fallen into the street or road, and after putting it 
before his lips and forehead three times, place it on one 
side, in order that a dog might eat it, rather than let it 
remain to be trodden under foot V 

Baking is only exercised as a calling in large towns; and 
from accounts lately published in the newspapers, it would 
appear that the Pacha is endeavouring to convert this branch 
of trade into a monopoly, among the many others he enjoys, 
/or his own especial profit. 

1 Lane, vol. ii., 397. 
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The best wheat grows at Maraja, in Upper Egypt. The 
district of Akmim produces the largest crops. Barley, with 
six rows of grain in the ear, forms a large proportion of 
food given to cattle and horses. Rice, which was introduced 
into Egypt by the Saracens, is found to be highly productive 
in the Delta. It is sown in June, while the land is actually 
under water, above which it shoots with surprising quick- 
ness, and is harvested in October. The rice grown in the 
Damietta district is the most esteemed of any in the Levant, 
-and the town itself contains large magazines of this grain, 
which form an object of curiosity to the traveller — particu- 
larly those of the Pacha, which, according to Captain Light, 
would do credit to any European government. They are 
in an extensive oblong building, having along the front of 
the lower story a wooden colonnade divided into a variety of 
apartments, which are used for the various processes neces- 
sary for refining the rice. The grain is first placed in heaps, 
under a number of wooden levers, at the end of which are 
hollow tin canisters, with the hollow downwards, of six 
or eight inches long, and about three in diameter ; the levers 
are raised by a wheel moved by two oxen, and strike the 
canisters into the rice, which is received into them, and is 
thus beaten without being bruised '; the husks are shaken 
off, and after the third operation, the rice being still of a 
greyish colour, is pounded up with a thirtieth part of salt, 
and is thus made white. The salt is separated from the 
grain, which then becomes fit for use. 

Whether the cotton-plant was cultivated by the ancients 
is a question that has caused some controversy. The evi- 
dence in favour of the conjecture rests upon a passage of 
Pliny, where, in speaking of Upper Egypt, he describes " a 

! Light's Travels, pp. 129—132. 
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small shrub, with fruit like a bearded nut, and from the inner 
part of it a wool is spun ; no vests are superior to these in 
softness and whiteness 1 /' A more convincing fact has, how- 
ever, been adduced on this side of the question by Rossellini, 
who found some cotton-seeds enclosed in a vessel in a tomb 
at Thebes. — On the contrary, no specimens of cotton-cloth 
have ever been handed down to us. The cloths in which 
all the mummies that have ever been unrolled were found 
enveloped, are unquestionably linen ; and until within these 
few years the cotton-plant was not cultivated in any part 
of the country. 

Cotton, however — an article of great importance both for 
commerce and manufacture — has recently been raised in 
Egypt, and is of a fine and superior quality, grown from 
Brazil seed, to such an extent as to have surpassed all ex- 
pectation. " The first essay was made by order of the 
Pacha in the year 1822, when the crop yielded about 
25,000 bags of two hundred- weight each. A few bags of 
this cotton, sent to Liverpool on trial, were sold at the rate 
of from eleven to thirteen pence per pound. Some thou- 
sand bales have in the interval been sent to France, Italy, 
and the South of Germany. In 1823 the crop was so 
abundant, that, after supplying the demands of the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, it is calculated that at 
least 50,000 bags may be exported to England in the course 
of the present year (1824) ; and the Pacha is still extend- 
ing the culture of this useful plant on tracts of country long 
neglected, by clearing out the ancient canals, and digging 
others which communicate with the Nile 8 ." Damanhour- 
el- Wohsh, a town to the west of Rahmanieh, is a great em- 
porium for cotton. In 1834, Egypt produced twenty-five 

1 Pliny, xix. 2. * Quarterly Review, vol. xxx. pp. 497-8. 
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million pounds of cotton 1 ; and in 1885 more than 100,000 
bales, each weighing a hundred- weight and three quarters, 
were shipped at Alexandria *. 

Besides the various sorts of grain, many kinds of nulse 
are produced in Egypt, such as lentils, beans (thought to 
be natives of Egypt), chicken-peas, lupines, fennygrueck, and 
indigo. Anise, mustard, and linseed, are also much culti- 
vated. In 1821 an experiment was made by an English 
merchant of a cargo of linseed for crushing, and in conse- 
quence of a mitigation of the quarantine-duty on that ar- 
ticle by our government, the trade in it, during the following 
year, gave employment to more than twenty British ships. 

Beam, with rice, and dhourra-bread, are the chief articles 
of food among the Fellah population. " I have seen them," 
says Dr. Hume, " sit down to a hearty meal of horse-beans 
steeped in oil." The melons and cucumbers, which are 
planted on the banks of the Nile, grow almost visibly, and 
in twenty-four hours will actually gain as many inches of 
volume. 

Tobacco, it is said, was introduced into the countries of 
the East a little after the time it began to be regularly im- 
ported into Europe from America — about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and has been cultivated ever since in 
Egypt with success ; the flavour of it is mild, and, adds 
Mr. Lane, " delicious." Much, however, of the tobacco 
used by the Egyptians is brought from Syria. The native 
herb is of a pale greenish colour, even when dried. 

The use of the onion may be traced to a very high an- 

1 Mi*. Levi Woodbury's •' Tables and Notes on the Cultivation, Ma- 
nufacture, and Foreign Trade of Cotton," compiled by order of the 
American Congress. 

* Lane, vol. i. p. 35, note. 
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tiquity, so far back as 2000 years before Christ, and is 
still relished by the Egyptians, but is of a much finer 
flavour than the onions raised in Europe. Onions were 
admitted among the offerings placed upon the shrines of 
the Gods, and were " sometimes arranged in a hollow circu- 
lar bunch, which, descending upon the table or altar, en- 
veloped, and served as a cover to whatever was placed upon 
it 1 ." Hasslequist, in a panegyric upon the Egyptian 
onion, remarks that it is no wonder the Israelites, after 
quitting the land of bondage, should have regretted the loss 
of this delicacy 2 ; and adds, that a soup made of these 
onions was one of the finest dishes which he ever par- 
took of. Sometimes the Egyptians ate them roasted, cut 
into four pieces, with bits of cooked meat — a preparation 
they call ketab, which the Mooslim considers so exquisite, 
that he devoutly hopes it may form one of the viands in 
Paradise. Nor is this vegetable forgotten in modern super- 
stition ; for on the first day of the festival of Rhmnaseen, 
many Egyptians will break an onion and smell it ; which 
act, a very strong exercise of Eastern fancy induces them to 
call Shemm en Neseem ; or " smelling the Zephyr ! 8 ° 

In Upper Egypt the Sugar-cane is cultivated to some 
extent, but mostly in gardens, and considerable plantations of 

1 Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 276. 

2 Vide ante, p. 52. 

3 Lane, vol. ii. p. 253. — Some curious anecdotes might be collected 
concerning the unsavoury subject of onions. The ancient Egyptians 
worshipped the onion, and *' shed tears at the scent of a deified leek/' 
By the Greeks this root was held in abhorrence, while the Roman 
soldiery and labourers almost lived by it. It is said that the aversion 
of Alphonso, king of Castile, to this vegetable was equal to that of the 
Greeks. In 1 368 he instituted au order of knighthood, by the laws of 
which it was enacted, that those knights who had eaten garlic, or onion, 
should be banished from court for the space of one month. 
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it may be seen on the western bank of the river near Al 
Rairamoun. When the Mohammedans of Egypt came 
to know that European sugar was clarified with blood, 
and sometimes by that of unclean animals, they would on 
no account use it, and consequently for the manufacture of 
loaf-sugar in their own country, eggs are used ; for which 
purpose Mr. Brine 1 stated a thousand were used every day. 
Though not so white as that of other countries, the native 
loaf-sugar is very good in quality. 

Flax is another produce of the Seyne ; a most ancient 
article of culture ; for not only the harvest of this plant, 
but its manufacture, is represented on the ancient tombs of 
Egypt 9 . The spinning of flax, almost always associated 
with the peasant housewife and cottage porch even in coun- 
tries far advanced in the magnitude of their manufactures, 
employed, in ancient Egypt, whole communities. Isaiah 
when prophesying the "Confusion of Egypt," includes 
those who " work in fine flax and weave net works 8 ." Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, weaving was the business of men, 
and therefore not merely a domestic affair, but carried on in 
large manufactories ; and the whole process is represented in 
the paintings of tombs, with the most scrupulous exactness. 
"These manufactories," says Heeren, "had attained a 
wonderful perfection in Egypt even in the time of Moses, 
of which, among many others, the covers and carpets of the 
tabernacle afford a striking example ; they were sometimes 
made a hundred yards long ; and many of them were em- 
broidered with coloured thread, or gold wire, by way of 
ornament 4 ." Some of the garments woven of flax and cot- 

1 See ante, p. 60. 

2 See plates to the great French work on Egypt, pL 68, vol. i. 
8 Chap. ziz. v. &. 4 Heeren, vol. ii. p. 356. 
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ton were so fine that the limbs could be seen through them. 
Egypt has, however, lost the celebrity she enjoyed in an- 
cient times for her fine linen. The linen, cotton, woollen- 
cloths, and silks, now woven, are generally of coarse or poor 
qualities 1 . u They that work in fine flax " have indeed 
been confounded ! 

The absence of rain in Egypt forbids the existence of 
forests. The large trees which flourish in the country are 
placed on the margins of the Nile, or within reach of its 
overflow, and are principally those that bear fruit. 

The Sycamore attains an uncommon size in Egypt, and is 
the only tree, except the date-palm, that can be cut up 
into timber ; which fact has been made to account for there 
never having been any great naval force in Egypt ; the 
country not supplying wood sufficiently adapted for ship- 
building. The sycamore bears a fruit not unlike in shape 
the common fig, but is smaller, dry, and insipid ; and its 
roots pierce the earth to a great depth in search of moisture. 
Occasionally the force of the Etesian winds bends the 
boughs of the trees so effectually as to alter their natural 
form, and distort them to a shape which Dr. Clarke likens 
to a peacock's tail. The wood of the sycamore supplied the 
ancients not only with the material for the coffins or 
mummy-cases of their dead, but also for fashioning the idols 
worshipped by the living. Several of these are preserved in 
the British Museum 8 : they are elaborately carved, painted, 
and the lower parts of each figure covered with hieroglyphics. 

The groves of Palm-trees that abound particularly in the 
Delta, add considerably to the picturesque features of the 

1 Lane, vol. ii. p. 3. 

* Eighth Room — Egyptian Antiquities. 
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country ; the foliage of the palm being particularly beautiful, 
the leaves " resembling and drooping like ostrich, feathers 1 ." 
Besides the elegance of its form, the palm is the moat useful 
tree Egypt produces ; its branches are employed in a great 




variety of manufactures ; and many articles of household 
furniture, coops, chests, and portable stools are mode of 
them. The leaves of the tree are formed into baskets, pan- 
niers, mats, brooms, &c. ; even the fibres have their nap, 
and are twisted into ropes, nearly the only ones used in the 
country. In the desert, the discovery of a palm-tree is a 
joyful sight to the parched traveller, for it is an unerring 
indication of the presence of water. Its usefulness has not 
escaped the notice of the present ruler, who, in unison 
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with the general rapacity of his policy, has laid a heavy 
tax upon it. 

The Date is an object of careful cultivation. The trees 
are planted at intervals of about eighteen feet, and when 
young and tender it is customary to cover them with mats, 
so that the leaves that shoot out from the trunk are not 
only pressed back upon, but at length form a part of it ; and 
every year two rows of boughs are cut off round the tree, 
so that its age is easily computed. After six years it bears 
fruit. 

The Vine is found in abundance in the valley of Faioum, 
and about the lake Moeris, although the conversion of its fruit 
into wine is of course not a recognised process in a Moham- 
medan country. In ancient Egypt wine-presses were un- 
known, and there is little evidence to prove that the wine 
permitted to the heathen priests, and at certain festivals to the 
people, was of native growth ; most of that which is drunk 
in the country at present is imported. When Mohammed 
Ali was forming his army in Upper Egypt, he allowed it to 
be publicly sold in the bazaars attached to the camp. 

In addition to the trees already enumerated, the follow- 
ing are found in Egypt. The banana, orange, acacia, colo- 
cacia, apricot, citron, pomegranate, tamarind, weeping- 
willow, saffron, white and black poplar, cypress, jujube, 
and a diminutive kind of beech. 

The Henneh, " beloved of woman," is in greatest request. 
It was known to the ancients under the name of cypress ; 
and from the appearance of the nails of mummies, no doubt 
exists that it was used in the same manner by the ancients 
as it is employed to this day by the moderns. In appear- 
ance the plant resembles the myrtle ; its flowers are small 
and beautifully white, exhale an agreeable odour, and 
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produce a pod about the size of that of a pea. To 
prepare the leaves for the nee to which the plant is so gene- 
rally applied by the women of Egypt, they are gathered 
about the commencement of spring, and having been exposed 
to the air till thoroughly dry, are reduced to a powder, 
which being afterwards made into paste, is then fit for use. 
This paste requires about five hours to dry upon whatever 
part it may be laid, and the tinge it imparts is durable '. 

Of the plants the first to claim our attention is the 




papyrus, from the delicate and white pith in the stems of 
which the ancients made their paper'. After the epidermis 

1 Dicliimnaire dt> Sciences Naturetlei, tome xi. art. Ilenne. 

' That thia plant waa of high importance to the ancient Egyptian*, 
may be adduced from the fact of iti being included in the prophetic 
denunciation of Egypt by Isaiah. " The paper reeds by the brooks ; 
by the mouth of the brookt, and every thing aown by the brooks, shall 
wither, be driven away, and be no more." — Chan, ii. ver. 7. 
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had been carefully removed, the spongy part was cut into 
thin slices and steeped in the water of the Nile (which for 
chemical purposes answers either for distilled or rain 
water), and then two layers were placed one above an- 
other, alternately lengthwise and breadthwise, many layers 
being required to make one sheet of paper ; which was dried, 
subjected to a strong pressure, and finally smoothed with 
a tooth, or a piece of ivory. On this kind of paper most of 
the ancient manuscripts are inscribed, and many specimens 
are preserved in various collections : those in the Egyptian 
rooms of the British Museum are well worthy of exami- 
nation. 

" It was in one of our morning walks," says the Baroness 
Minutoli, " that we met with the papyrus plant. It is a 
kind of three-cornered reed, which is now to be found in 
no other part of Egypt than the environs of Damietta and 
on the banks of Lake Menzaleh. The scarcity of this 
plant appears less strange when we recollect what Strabo 
says on the subject of the papyrus : that the government, 
to secure a monopoly, caused it to be pulled up in a great 
part of Egypt, and suffered it only in some appointed dis- 
tricts, where its cultivation and the use made of it could 
be superintended. According to Pliny, the membranes of 
the plant were glued together in such a manner as to 
render the places at which they were joined impercep- 
tible 1 . Perhaps the ancients prepared the papyrus by 
pressing it, as is still done by the South Sea Islanders with 
their stuffs, which they also manufacture of the membranes 

1 This passage in Pliny must allude to a substance made of fibres, 
instead of pulp. The fibres of the willow and poplar were manufac- 
tured into articles similar in some respects to coarse paper, and which 
sometimes supplied sails to ships. 
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of various plants, bearing a close analogy to the papyrus of 
the ancients. We still find on the latter indubitable traces 
of this process. Several papyri in my husband's collection, 
which are now in the Museum at Berlin, have still such 
a degree of solidity that twenty centuries have not been 
able to impair it, and they may still be unrolled with the 
same facility as any other roll of paper or parchment. 
They are of a yellow or brown colour according as they 
have been exposed to the air. My husband is still in 
possession of one, the hieroglyphic figures on which are 
painted in very lively and various colours, in perfect pre- 
servation. A peculiarity which I have had occasion to 
remark is, that the two ends of the papyrus are hermeti- 
cally sealed with a stopper of byssus covered with resin, 
which has so wonderfully preserved them from the in- 
fluence of the air. M. Reynier says that this plant was 
made use of in the manufacture of paper as late as the 
ninth century l ." Professor Heeren mentions that Che- 
valier Lindolina succeeded perfectly in preparing paper 
from the pith or pulp of papyrus plants found at Cyane, 
near Syracuse. 

Another plant intimately associated with ancient history 
is the Lotus, or sacred lily of the Nile. Three descriptions 
of water-lily formerly flourished in Egypt, one of which 
(the red-flowered lotus) has disappeared, and two kinds were 
minutely described by Herodotus. " Those who dwell in 
the marshes have the same customs as the rest of the 
Egyptians ; but to procure themselves easily the means of 
sustenance, they have devised the following inventions. 
When the river is full and the plains are become as a sea, 

1 Recollections of Egypt, pp. 191-6. 



there springs up in the water a quantity of lilies which the 
Egyptians call 'lotus.' After they have gathered these, 
they dry them in the sun ; and then, squeezing out what 
is contained within the lotus, resembling the poppy, they 
make it into loaves, which they bake with fire ; the root 




also of this lotus, which is round and of the size of an 
apple, is edible, and imparts a sweet flavour'." This food 
is prepared in nearly the same manner to this day. Repre- 
sentations of the lotus are frequently found in the ancient 
paintings and sculptures, where they are supposed to be 
the emblems of life. 

" The flower," says Burckhardt, " generally stands on the 
stalk from one to two feet above the surface of the water. 
When the flowers open completely, the leaves form a hori- 

' Herod, ii. p. 12, quoted in Hcercn. 
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zontal disk with the isolated seed-vessel in the midst, which 
bends down the stalk by its weight, and swims upon the sur- 
face of the water for several days until it is ingulfed. This 
plant grows at Cairo in a tank called Birket-el-Rotoli, near 
one of the northern suburbs where I happen to reside. It 
is not found in Upper Egypt, I believe, but abounds in 
the Delta, and attains maturity at the time when the Nile 
reaches at its full height. I saw it in great abundance and 
in full flower, covering the whole inundated plain, on the 
12th of October, 1815, near the ruins of Tiney, about 
twelve miles south-east from Mausoura, on the Damietta 
branch. * It dies when the water retires,' said my boat- 
man to me V 

The Egyptian arum is cultivated principally about Grand 
Cairo and nowhere else, for the sake of its fine esculent 
roots. The Safflower is also extensively cultivated, not 
only for its valuable properties as a dye, but its young 
leaves are considered an excellent salad. That species of 
acacia which, from being peculiar to Egypt, is called 
Nilobia, yields excellent gum-arabic. Dolichoes and cumins 
are also much grown for their aromatic seeds. The lupin, 
cassia fistula, jessamine, violet, narcissus, nemphar, senna, 
Egyptian trefoil (barsim), and fenugreek, are much culti- 
vated. Coriander, a kind of parsley, the seed of which 
plays so principal a part in the incantations of the magi- 
cian, is also very generally raised. Bulrushes frequently 
occur along the edges of the river; the Egyptian desig- 
nation of them is " bible," a title they may have acquired 
from the great lawgiver having been found among those 
plants ; particularly as remembrance of that event is che- 

1 Arabic Proverbs, p. 221. 
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rished,— a spot, near Cairo, being still pointed out as the 
place where the infant Moses was discovered. 




The following calendar of the succession of crops in 
Egypt has been drawn up from Malte-Bnm and other 
authorities. 

In January lupins, dolichoes, and cumin, are sown in 
Upper Egypt, where by this time the wheat has shot into 
the ear; while in Lower Egypt, beans and flax are in 
flower. The vine, the apricot, and the palm-tree are now 
pruned. Towards the end of the month, the orange, 
citron, and pomegranate trees begin to bo covered with 
blossoms, and the sugar-cane, senna-leaves, and various 
kinds of pulse and trefoil, are cut. In February all the 
fields are verdant, the first barley crop is harvested, young 
tobacco plants are set, and cabbages, cucumbers, and melons 
ripen, and sugar-cane* are cnt for the press.. March is the 
blossoming season for the greater part of plants and shrubs ; 
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flax-seed ripens, and the plants are pulled up. The first 
half of April is the time for gathering roses ; rice is sown ; 
and, in Upper Egypt, the wheat harvest takes place; 
tobacco leaves are also gathered. Almost every sort of corn 
is cut down and sown at the same time, and Alexandrian 
trefoil yields a second crop. During the month of May 
wheat is got in in Lower Egypt, and the harvest of the 
winter grain continues; cassia fistula and henna are in 
flower, and the early fruits, grapes, Pharaoh's-figs, carobs, 
and dates are gathered. In June the plants in the sandy 
grounds wither and die. In July rice and maize are 
planted, ripe grapes are abundant in Cairo, and there is 
a third crop of trefoil. In August the jessamine is in 
flower, and the palm-tree and vine are loaded with fruit. 
Towards the end of September oranges, citrons, tamarinds, 
and olives are gathered, and a second crop of rice is cut 
down. In October all sorts of leguminous seeds are sown ; 
grass becomes so high as to conceal cattle, and acacias and 
other thorny shrubs are covered with odoriferous flowers. 
The sowing continues more or less late in November y 
according to the degree in which the waters of the Nile 
have retired. The corn begins to spring before the end of 
the month. The narcissus and the violet flower on dried 
land, and dates are gathered. In December, the trees 
gradually lose their foliage ; but this symptom of autumn 
is compensated by other appearances ; the corn, the long 
grass, and the flowers, everywhere display the spectacle 
of a new spring. 

Thus in Egypt the land is never at rest. Every month 
has its flowers and every season its fruits. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ZOOLOGY OP EGYPT. 

i 

The natural phenomena peculiar to Egypt, have a very 
considerable effect upon its Zoology. The larger species of 
wild animals find no retreats either for rest or for hiding their 
prey — no forests in which to prowl, no convenient recesses 
for their dens. Birds, also, that inhabit mountains and 
groves, avoid the exposed fields of the valley of the Nile, and 
the thirsty deserts that spread on either side of it. The 
country is also unfriendly to some insects ; their eggs and 
chrysalides are either washed away by the overflowings of 
the river, or are smothered by stagnant waters. 

The natural, is intimately connected with the ancient 
religious, history of Egypt. Not only were certain plants 
made the emblems of divinity ; but beasts, birds, and even 
reptiles, were worshipped as sacred to the two principal 
deities, Isis and Osiris. Animals of each kind are profusely 
figured in the sculptures and paintings found in the tombs, 
and amidst the ruins ; mummies of them also have been 
discovered, embalmed with as much care as those of the 
human species, and history affords many examples of the 
ridiculous veneration in which some animals were held. 
The following is not the least remarkable : 

During the campaign of Cambyses in Egypt, at the 
first revolt against the Persians, Pelusium, a principal 
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sea-port on one of the old mouths of the Nile, wa« 
taken by a singular stratagem. Finding the place was 
garrisoned entirely with Egyptian troops, Cambyses placed 
a groat number of the sacred animals, cats, dogs, cows, 
sheep, &c, in front of the Persians ; when advancing to the 
walls, and the garrison not daring to throw a dart, or shoot 
an arrow, for fear of killing some of their gods, the walls 
were scaled, and the city taken without opposition. 

The only primeval animals of the larger sort, now exist- 
ing in the valley of the Nile, are the hippopotamus and 
the crocodile. Even these are banished the Delta, hut are 
found in large numbers in Upper Egypt. 




So completely 1 is the Hippopotamus identified with the 
Behemoth of the Scriptures, that the following highly 
poetic passage from the Book of Job almost supersedes a 
general description. " Behold, now Behemoth which I made 
with thee ; he eateth grass as an ox : Lo ! now his strength 
is in his loins, and his force is in the navel of his belly. 
He moveth his tail like a cedar : His bones are as strong 
pieces of brass— his bones are like bars of iron. He is 
the chief of the ways of God ; Ho that made him, can make 
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His sword to approach unto him. Surely the mountains 
bring him forth food where all die beasts of the field play : 
He lieih under the shady trees in the covert of the reed 
and fens. The shady trees cover him with their shadow, 
the willows of the brook compass him about. Behold, he 
drinketh up a river, and hasteth not ; he trusteth that he 
can draw up Jordan into his mouth. He taketh it with 
his eyes ; his nose pierce th through snares 1 ." 

This amphibious inhabitant of the Nile and other Eastern 
rivers has been known to measure more than sixteen feet in 
length, fifteen in circumference, and to stand seven feet high. 
The skin is bo thick and tough, that it is said musket-balls 




fired against it take no other effect than to fall flattened from 
the unharmed animal. When first it leaves the water, the 
Hippopotamus is of a mouse colour, inclining to a bluish 
ash; while, on the upper parts, the animal assumes a 
silvery appearance by moonlight ; but the belly, where the 

' Jobil. 15-24. 
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skin is thinner than elsewhere, has a reddish tinge. When 
undisturbed, the Hippopotamus is a mild and gentle animal, 
but if assailed in the water, it becomes a formidable 
enemy, and has been known to sink a boat full of people, 
by crunching it with its teeth, which are enormous, and 
singularly disposed in the mouth. 

The gait of the Hippopotamus on land is slow, but in 
the water it both swims and dives extremely well ; and 
at the bottom, it is stated, it may be seen walking at its 
ease. He sleeps amongst reeds or high grass upon shore. 
The appetite of the animal is very great ; Mr. Burchell 
found six bushels of chewed grass in the stomach of one 
he examined ; and Hasselquist states, that in Egypt the 
peasants keep large quantities of dried peas and beans upon 
the ground, which the beast eats, and afterwards taking 
immense draughts of water, the pulse swells until the 
creature bursts. 

The hide of the Hippopotamus is manufactured into whips 
which inflict such severe punishment, that according to 
Burckhardt, they are the dread of every servant and slave 
in Egypt, and are sometimes sold for a dollar a-piece. The 
teeth of the animal are in great demand by dentists, for the 
manufacture of artificial ones. Some portions of the beast 
are eaten, particularly its fat, which when salted, is con- 
sidered a delicacy. 

The Egyptian Ichneumon was one of the deified animals of 
antiquity, and the important services it renders to mankind 
certainly give it higher claims than any other to the homage 
of the Egyptians. " It presents a lively image of a bene- 
volent power, perpetually engaged in the service of man, 
by destroying those dangerous reptiles which are the pests 
of hot and humid climates." Of a small size, and without 
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any gnat physical strength, the Ichneumon carries on a 
secret and destructive warfare against crocodiles, serpents, 
and lizards of every description ; not, indeed by openly 
attacking reptiles so much larger than itself, hot by seeking 
with the greatest perseverance and cunning for their eggs. 
Its chief propensity is for destruction, for which its thirst is 
■0 great, that even after appetite has been satisfied, it destroys 




everything within reach that is too feeble to make re- 
sistance. The Ichneumon may be seen at the close of 
day, gliding through the ridges and inequalities of the soil, 
fixing its attention upon everything that strikes its senses ; 
with a view of avoiding danger, or of discovering prey. Its 
sense of smell is particularly acute, and judging from the 
shape of the ears — which are remarkably broad, with an 
orifice of unusual width — so is that of hearing. 

la spite of its passion for destruction, the Ichneumon is 
easy of domestication ; and in this state, evinces great 
attachment both to the house and the person of its 
master. It never wanders from the first, and recognises 
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the latter by the tones of his voice, and is pleased by 
his caresses \ 

The eminent German naturalist, Ruppel, discovered a 
new variety of the jFVm?, which is peculiar to the Nile 
(Nilotic Fox), resembling both in habits and appearance 
the European fox; though its body is much more slender, 
and it has longer legs; the prevailing colour being a yellowish 
brown, but its throat and legs are grey. 

There is also a species of Hare, peculiar to Egypt, called 
the Jerboa ; which frequents the sandy ruins around Alex- 
andria, in large numbers. They live in society and in 
burrows, which they dig with their teeth and nails : imple- 
ments which they use with such effect, that the animal can 
make its way through soft stone. " In Egypt," writes 
Sonini, " I kept six of these animals for some time in a 
large iron cage. The very first night, they gnawed through 
the upright and cross pieces of wood, and I was obliged to 
have the inside lined with tin. They ate rice, walnuts, and all 
kinds of fruit. They delighted in being in the sun, and 
when taken into the shade huddled together, and seemed to 
suffer from the privation of heat V 

Wild dogs, antelopes, and gazelles, hyenas and jackalls, 
inhabit the eastern deserts. The western desert is occa- 
sionally visited by lions ; figures of which frequently occur 
in the ancient sculptures. Wild boars have also been seen 
in the same region. 

Of the tame animate, the first that claims our notice is 
the Bull ; so celebrated in remote antiquity, and so useful 
in the agriculture of the country. This animal was one of 

1 Murray's Cyclopaedia of Geography, art. " Egypt." 
2 Quoted in Russell's Egypt, p. 459. 
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the forms under which the god Osiris received universal 
adoration in Egypt. At Memphis, the great bull Apis was 
set up as an object of worship ; and representatives of him 
were preserved in different parts of the land. A bull, to 
be honoured as the provincial substitute of Apis, was required 
to have certain peculiar marks ; he was obliged to be entirely 
black, except a square mark on his forehead ; on his back 
was the figure of an eagle, and the sacred beetle was required 
on his tongue. " When a youthful bull was raised to the 
high dignity of deity, he was put into a gilded chamber 
on board a vessel on the Nile, and thus conveyed to his 
residence near the temple of Hephaestus, on the Nile 1 ." 
Embalmed bulls have been frequently discovered in the 
tombs. 

Oxen have been employed in tillage from remote anti- 
quity ; and cows form the most valuable, and sometimes 
the only article of property, possessed by the poor fellah, 
whose family almost depend upon their milk for support. 
Tame buffaloes are much used for drawing ploughs : Dr. 
Hume states he saw only one cart throughout Egypt, and 
that was drawn by buffaloes, which are easily excited 
to fury, by the strange dress, of an European. Oxen 
killed for the food of man, must be slaughtered in a 
particular manner, prescribed by the Koran. The butcher 
must say, " In the name of God, God is most great !" and 
then cut its throat; taking care to divide the windpipe, 
gullet, and carotid arteries. 

1 The bull is at present an object of worship among the Hindoos, 
whose system of religion, even at the present time, is considered not 
very dissimilar to that of the ancient Egyptians. The architecture of 
their temples presents a remarkable similitude to those of Egypt, and 
many of their rites are nearly the same as those described by He- 
rodotus, as belonging to the Egyptians, in his time. 

s 2 ' 
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" The nature of the country," Heeren remarks ', " would 
not allow the breeding of Sheep to be carried on to any great 
degree, in the valley of the Nile. Some were nevertheless 
bred here : Jacob, at a very early period, drove his flocks 
into Egypt. On the monuments, both single sheep sod 
flocks appear ; and it would be superfluous to point out the 
importance of the ram in Egyptian worship. But if Egypt 
herself did not produce all the wool required for her manu- 
factures, she had nations of shepherds for her neighbours, 
particularly in Syria and Arabia, who produced it of the 
finest quality." The Egyptian goat is particularly elegant ; 
the hair is sleek, the forehead arched, and the ears very 



long and pendulous. On the return of the British army 
from Egypt, this breed was introduced into Malta and 
Sicily. . , 

Swine are forbidden as the food of Mohammedans, on 
account of uncleanness ; but the unwholesome effects of 
pork in a hot climate, would be a sufficient reason for 
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abstaining from it, even were the animal itself not held in 
general abhorrence by the Mooslims of Egypt. 

Camel*, designated with poetic justice "the ships of 
the desert,* so providentially given to countries intractable 
without them, are distributed throughout all those regions 
where large plains of sand exist. In Egypt, camel breeding 
is the chief employment of the Bedouins in the mountain 
chain, east of the Nile ; whence they are brought to the 
Egyptian markets, particularly to that of Eaneh ; such was 
also the case in ancient times. 

" The problem being proposed to construct an animated 
machine, that should be best calculated to meet the exi- 
gencies of the animal, where could we find a better solution 




of it than in the construction of the camel ? The pads, or 
sole cushions of the spreading feet, are divided into two 
toes, without being externally separated, which buoy up, as 
it were, their expansive elasticity from sinking in the sand, 

1 Peony Cjdopndi*, art. " Cimel." 
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on which it advances with silent step, the nostrils so 
formed that the animal can close them at will, to exclude 
the drift of sand of the parching simoom — the powerful 
upper incisor teeth, for assisting in the division of the 
tough, prickly shrub, and dry stunted herbage of the desert 
— and above all, the cellular structure of the stomach, which 
is capable of being converted into an assemblage of water- 
tanks, bear ample testimony of the care manifested in the 
structure of this extraordinary quadruped." 

Besides its well-known provision against thirst, it has 
been discovered that the camel is provided by nature with 
defence against hunger ; from both of which other animals 
so intensely suffer, in the long and tedious journeys the 
camel alone is peculiarly fitted to encounter. " I am here 
reminded of an assertion of the Arabs," says Mr. Lane in 
a note to his Modern Egyptians, "which appears to me 
highly deserving of the attention of naturalists. The 
camel, they say, when deprived of its natural food for 
several successive days, feeds upon the fat of its own 
hump *. The hump, as I have myself observed under these 
circumstances, gradually disappears, before the limbs are per- 
ceptibly reduced ; and when the animal is put again to 
pasture, the hump grows again to its usual size, before the 
limbs recover their wonted fat. This explanation of the 
use of an excrescence, which would otherwise seem a 
mere inconvenient incumbrance, offers an evidence that 
the camel is more remarkably and more perfectly adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances in which Providence has 
placed it, than has generally been supposed; and per- 
haps may be applied with equal propriety to the hump 

1 Or rather, perhaps, the fat secreted in the hump, is absorbed into the 
system. 
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of the bull and cow, and some other animals, in hot and 
arid climates." 

The acute sense of smelling possessed by the camel, is 
not the least remarkable gift with which that animal is 
endued. In the travelling caravan, when apparently worn 
out, and when both man and beast have been on the point 
of perishing with thirst, he has been known suddenly to 
evince every token of delight, escape from his master by 
breaking his halter, and to run with an unerring certainty 
to a spring, of which his own wonderful instinct only had 
discovered the existence. Besides his capability of enduring 
privations and fatigue, the camel of the desert has the 
strength to bear very heavy loads ; from five to six hundred 
weight being the ordinary burthen ; and some have been 
known to transport as many as ten hundred weight; but when 
laden too heavily or unequally, he complains by loudly 
trying out. He kneels down to receive his load, for which 
purpose nature has provided him with a kind of cushion, 
which covers each knee. The milk of the female camel is 
sometimes the sole support of Arab families. 

But it is not only during life that the camel renders 
great services to man. The torture of thirst has been 
known to drive his master to the cruel necessity of killing 
the faithful beast, for the sake of the water preserved in his 
stomachs \ The flesh is exceedingly palatable, and the hide 

1 Burckhardt says (Notes on the Bedouins, p. 260), that in all his 
experience in the East — and that indeed was great— he never saw or 
even heard of such a circumstance. He remarks that "the last stage 
of thirst renders a traveller so unable and unwilling to support the 
exertion of. walking, that he continues his journey on the hack of his 
camel, in hopes of finding water, rather than expose himself to 
certain destruction, by killing the serviceable creature.*' On the other 
hand, in the notes to Russell's " History of Aleppo/' by the author's 
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when tanned makes excellent leather. Camel's hair has 
not only from the earliest antiquity supplied the Easterns 
with cloth ', but it forms an article of considerable export 
for the manufacture of painters' pencils. The soot of the 
fuel made from camel's dung, after being sublimed in earthen 
vessels, produces the sal ammoniac, formerly extensively 
imported from Egypt into this country. 

A species of Dromedary, particularly beautiful in ap- 
pearance and swift of foot, is much bred in Egypt. It is 
said that this animal will travel a hundred miles a-day, for 
several days in succession, without feeling much distress. 
Concerning the swiftness of the dromedary, the Arabs have 
this saying ; " When thou shalt meet a heirie, and say to 
the rider, ' Salam Aleik !' ere he shall have answered thee 
c Aleik Salam !' he will be afar off, and nearly out of sight, 
for his swiftness is like the wind!" 

That Horses were highly valued in Egypt from the earliest 
antiquity, we have the most unerring testimony. " I find 
no proof," says Heeren 8 , " that the horse was made use of 

brother, it is asserted " that water, in cases of emergency, is taken 
from the stomach of camels, is a fact neither doubted in Syria, nor 
thought strange; 1 ' but this assertion is made upon very vague 
authority. The truth most probably is, that the despair to which the 
victim of thirst may have been reduced, has urged him in some very 
rare instances, to the act of insanity of killing his faithful beast to 
procure ks water, but that it is done in mere " cases of emergency," or 
that it is not " thought strange," is hardly reasonable. Travellers in 
South Africa frequently mention, that on the death of an ox, parched 
beings will eagerly rip open its stomach, and squeeze out what- 
ever moisture may remain in recently swallowed food, to allay their 
thirst. 

1 And the same John had his raiment of cameVs hair, and a 
leathern girdle about his loins ; and his meat was locusts and wild 
honey. — St. Matthew, iii. 4. 

* Vol. ii. p. 352. 
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in husbandry ; but certainly it was for carriages, both in 
peace and war, as it often appears on the monuments ; but 
never for riding. To judge from these representations, a 
most noble breed must have been found in Egypt, as there 
is now in the valley of the Nile, above Egypt in Dongola. 
The breeding of horses was so considerable, that a trade 
with foreign countries was carried on with them. Solomon 
obtained the horses for his numerous cavalry from Egypt \ 
How much fancy and splendour prevailed in the harness 
and trappings, is manifest from the reliefs." 

The Memlooks were always famous for their horses, and 
in their time, a good Dongolese horse would fetch a thousand 
pounds sterling*. According to Dr. Clarke, some of the 
horses in Egypt do not lie down at night, but sleep stand- 
ing, rocking their bodies from side to side in ceaseless and 
uniform motion ; obtaining in this manner as much apparent 
rest from sleep, as if they had been extended in a well- 
littered stall. The Egyptian groom is considered much 
more a master of his business than an English one. Few 
modern Egyptians can afford to keep horses; which are 
seldom used for draught, the streets of most of the towns 
being too narrow to admit of carriages ; there is, indeed, 
but one coach in Egypt, and that belongs to the Pacha. 

The breeding of Asses and mules in Egypt, is of no less 
high antiquity than that of horses 8 ; and these animals are 
more generally used at the present time in that country, than 
perhaps in any other. Nearly the whole of the ass's coat is 
closely shorn, and his trappings for riding are somewhat 
more elaborate than those of European donkeys ; than which 
he is stronger, larger, and more serviceable. Quantities of 

1 2 Chronicles, ix. 28. * Quarterly Review, vol. xvi. p. 171, 

' See Genesii, xii. 16— xlvii. 17. 



them are let oat to hire in the capital 1 . "The ass of 
Cairo," says the lively author of Scenes and Impressions in 
Egypt, &c, "even the hired ass, is a lineal descendant of 
the SpHgJUly of the Arabian Nights : a fine-sized animal with 
a parti-coloured pack-saddle, having a high pommel covered 
with red leather, on which you may lounge, lean your 




hand, or suffer your hands to lie. He is provided with 
stirrups and bridle, half European. Away he goes, trotting 
or cantering, the ragged driver running after him, and 
crying, Taillb Signer, lanky le breed '. Whether you do 
or do not, he carries you winding his way between loaded 
camels, workmen's stalls, porters, beggars, crowds mounted, 
or crowds on foot, in a manner that quite puzzles yon." 
The rider must indeed be vigilant, or he will be knocked 
down by the wide-spreading load of the many camels that 
pace through the narrow atreets. Formerly, the Egyptians 
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observed great humanity to dumb animals, but of late years 
they have become far less considerate. From this change, 
asses suffer bitterly : those used for carrying sand, or water, 
are cruelly used. 

Connected with the Dogs existing in Egypt, there are 
some singular circumstances. The dogs of Cairo, which are 
very numerous, seldom have masters, but compose regular 
and distinct tribes; each of these confines itself to a 
certain district, or quarter of the town; from which any 
strange dog that may venture to intrude is invariably 
chased. Dogs are generally careful to avoid coming in 
contact with the men, as if they knew that the majority of 
the people of the city regarded them as unclean: they 
often bark at persons in a Frank dress ; and at night annoy 
every passenger, but they are of use in clearing the streets of 
offal, in which duty they are assisted by the vultures and 
storks ; and of such importance are dogs considered for this 
avocation, that special provisions are made for them by the 
public. In every district of the city are several small 
troughs, daily replenished with water for their use; 
and wherever there are shops, a water-carrier receives a 
small monthly stipend from each shopman, for sprinkling 
the streets, and supplying the dog-troughs with water. The 
dogs at Alexandria are very savage. They were so nume- 
rous throughout the country, at the time of the French 
invasion, that many of them were shot by the soldiery. 
They are generally of a light sandy colour, and seem to 
partake of the form and disposition of the jackall. In some 
few instances, they are employed as house-guards. 

According to Riippel, from ihefelis maniculata of Egypt, 
the domestic house-cat has sprung. It was one of the 
sacred animals of the ancients, and the following passage 
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from Diodorus 1 , shows how savagely superstitious the 
Egyptians were- concerning it. " At the time when king 
Ptolemy had not yet obtained the title of the friend of the 
Romans, and the populace were anxious to pay all possible 
attention to the people of this nation, who were among 
them, and equally afraid of giving any cause of complaint 
or pretext for war, it happened that a Roman killed a cat. 
The populace ran in crowds to his house, and neither the 
magistrates sent by the king to beg for the man's life nor 
the general dread of the Romans could save him from being 
put to death, though the act was involuntary on his part. 
And this I do not tell from hearsay : I was an eye-witness 
of it, during my stay in Egypt." Although the figure of 
the cat has never been discovered in the sculptures, yet the 
animal is represented along with a fowler, in a painting in 
the British Museum (No. 170, Egyptian room), and was 
often embalmed. Puss has met with no less considerate treat- 
ment from modern, than she did from ancient Egyptians. 
The Sultan Ez-Zahir Beyburs bequeathed a garden, called 
the " Cat Garden," near his mosque in the north of Cairo, 
for the support of houseless and destitute cats ; and devised 
that every successive cadi should see to the execution of 
this important trust for ever 9 : each afternoon, a quan- 
tity of offal is brought into the great court, or place of 
judgment, when the whole Caireen population of pauper 
cats are called together to eat ; for whoever wishes to get rid 
of a cat, sends it to the cadi's house, and lets it loose into the 
court of his dwelling. 

There are four species of Rats peculiar to Egypt. The 
hedgehog is also frequently met with near the river. 

1 ii. p. 65, quoted in Egyptian Antiquities, vol. ii. 500. 

' Lane, i. 393. 
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The species of Birds that either owe their origin to or 
frequent Egypt are not numerous. The chief of the natives 
are, the Egyptian Sea Swallow, and the Egyptian Vulture. 
But the bird most celebrated by ancient historians, for 
the high veneration in which it was held, is the Ibis ; 
now by some naturalists considered extinct, but identified 
by Cuvier with the Abou-hannes, a species of curlew, 
frequently seen by Bruce on the banks of the Nile above 
Egypt. Herodotus in describing the Ibis, particularises 
two sorts ; " one, very black ; it has the legs of a crane, 
and a beak considerably curved: its size is about that 
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of the crex : the other, which is said to have been more 
familiar with man, has no feathers on the head and neck. 
It is white all over, except the head, neck, the tips of the 
wings, and the end of the rump ; all these parts are very 
black. Its legs, head, and beak, are like those of the 
one just described." No bird was so frequently embalmed, 
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and a comparison of the mummies of it with the animal 
found by Bruce, has enabled it to be identified with the 
Abou-hannes, which is now called Ibis religiosa (Cuvier) 1 . 
There is a skeleton of the sacred Ibis in the British Mu- 
seum *, which was taken from the tombs of Abousir. While 
young, the neck of the Ibis religiosa is partially covered 
with down or minute feathers ; but when the rest of the 
plumage is complete, the small feathers fall off; and those 
which remain are of a spotless white ; the head, neck, bill, 
and legs of the bird, being of a deep black. The plumage 
of the tail is beautiful, being also black, except the ends* 
which gradually acquire a brighter tint till the tips of each 
feather become of a violet hue. 

The Egyptian Vulture, together with the stork, perform 
the office of scavengers in the cities and towns, removing the 
filth, and feeding upon the animal substances that other- 
wise would be left to corrupt the air. The appearance of 
this vulture in cities, from the nature of its occupation, is 
disgusting in the extreme ; though naturally it is a noble 
object, and was a sacred bird with the ancients, and certainly 
deserved their gratitude, for the duties it so well performs. 
The vulture resorts to the deserts to seek for the remains of 
men or animals who might have met a dreadful death there, 
from fatigue and thirst. Its singular mode of breaking the 
eggs of ostriches, is thus described in the recently published 
work by Sir J. E. Alexander. " In the middle of the day, 
ostriches leave their eggs in the sand, forgetting that the 
foot may crush them, or the wild beast break them. Look- 
ing aloft at this time of day, a white Egyptian vulture 
may be seen soaring in mid air, with a large stone between 

1 See Egyptian Antiquities, vol. ii. pp. 307-8-9. 
9 Room 5 of the Towneley Gallery. 
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Ids talons. Having carefully surveyed the ground below 
him, he suddenly lets fall the stone, and then follows it in 
rapid descent : let the hunter run to the spot, and he will 




find a nest of probably a score of eggs (each equal in size to 
twenty-four hen's eggs), some of them broken by the 
vulture." 

The Sea swallows of Egypt differ but little from those of 
Europe ; large flocks are to be seen at the base of the 
Delta, hovering over and dipping into the ocean, in search 
of prey. The shores of the Red Sea also abound with them ; 
and immense flocks are also seen near the sides of the Nile. 

The white Stork, so abundant in Egypt and the western 
parte of Asia, secures, wherever it is found, the protection 
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and esteem of man. The fact of its building its nest on 
the roofs and towers of temples, mosques, and churches, has 
acquired for it a sort of sanctity, which makes it highly penal 
to destroy, or offer this bird the least hurt. Its attachment 
to its young is perhaps greater than that evinced by any 
other bird, and the kindness it shows to the old and feeble of 
its own race is remarkable. It was regarded by the ancients 
as a sort of household god, and to this day, a man who 
should wantonly molest a stork, or even disturb its nest 
during its absence, is universally execrated. The stork 
preferring to build its large and compact nests in high 
places, sometimes selects for that purpose the chimneys of 
dwelling-houses, and is thus often brought into familiar 
intercourse with the inmates, who, in the hot season, not 
only sleep on the roofs of their houses, but sit and amuse 
themselves there in the evening, and are not unfrequently 
joined by a whole family of these much petted birds. 
Storks are forbidden by the law of Mohammed to be used 
for food, as they were also by that of Moses '. 

The Buzzard was another bird both deified and embalmed 
by the Egyptians of old ; and was figured in their hiero- 
glyphic representations. The Eagle also enjoyed the same 
honours. 

Pelicans are very numerous along the banks of the Nile. 
Part of their plumage being rose-coloured, glistens beautifully 
in the sun, and, as they sail upon the river with swan-like 
grace, they present a most beautiful appearance. These 
birds are esteemed a delicacy for the table : Belzoni once 
supped off a pelican, and describes its flesh as " not unlike 



i Tbe Mohammedan laws respecting food, are precisely the same as 
those prescribed in Leviticus. The same prohibitions as were there 
made to the Hebrews, are retained to this day. 
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mutton in substance and appearance, and tastes much like 
game ; it was upon the whole, tender and agreeable, but 
the fat was rancid and as yellow as saffron." 

Every hut in Upper Egypt is provided with a white 
conical house for Pigeons, and numbers of these birds are 
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kept throughout the whole country. "In some places," 
says Norden ', " there is even a law which does not permit 
any man to marry and keep house, unless he is in possession 
of such a dove-house. The reason of it is, that the dung 
of these birds is the only thing they have for manuring the 
ground/' 4 

Poultry is often represented in the paintings, and seems 
to have been abundantly bred. Common barn-door FowU 
are to be met with through the whole of Egypt, and 
the most remarkable thing connected with them is the 
manner in which their eggs are hatched by artificial means, 

« Vol. ii. p. 13. 

T 
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for which the oountry has been celebrated for ages. Ab 
many as four hundred and fifty establishments exist in 
Egypt for this purpose, all which being heavily taxed, pro- 
duce a large revenue- to the government. 




The proprietors of ovens make the round of the villages 
in their vicinity, and collect the eggs from the peasants, which 
are given in charge to the rearers, who, without any pre- 
vious examination, place all they receive on mats strewed 
with bran, in a room eleven feet square, with a flat roof, and 
about four feet high ; over which is a chamber of the same 
size, but with a vaulted ruof, and about nine feet high ; a 
small aperture in the centre of the vaulted roof admitting' 
light during the warm weather, and another of larger 
diameter immediately below, communicating with the oven, 
through whose ceiling it is pierced. By this, the man de- 
scends to observe the eggs ; but in the cold season both open- 
ings are closed, and a lamp is kept burning instead ; another 
entrance at the front part of the oven being then used for 
the same purpose, and shut immediately on his quitting it. 
In the upper room, the fire is disposed along the length 
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of two troughs, based with earthen slabs, reaching- from one 
side to the other against the front and back walls. 

In the oven, the eggs are placed in 
j line corresponding to, and immedi- 
<w^ P * ately below the fire, where they remain 
— J == ^L — half a day. They are then removed 
1 to a warmer place, and replaced by 

others, and so on, till all hare taken 
J ■ — their share of the wannest positions, 
^^^=£ to which each set returns, again and 

•Hf m m a S 8 ' n ' m regular succession, till the 
\] n expiration of six days. 

I=^-^ ~I They are then held up one, by one, 
■^ I - * towards a strong light, and if the egg 
— _ appears clear and of a uniform colour, 
it is evident it has not succeeded ; but 
if it shows an opaque substance within, 
or the appearance of different shades, 
the chicken is already formed ; and 
■" j ^ ma these last are all returned to the oven 
for other four days, their positions 
being changed as before. At the ex- 
piration of the fourth day, they are 
removed to another oven, over which, 
however, there are no fires, where they 
lie for five days in one heap, the aper- 
*""'" ™ °"*' ture in the roof being closed with 
tow to exclude air ; after which they 
are placed separately about one, two, or three inches apart, 
over the whole surface of the mats, which are sprinkled 
with a little bran. They are now continually turned and 
shifted from one part of the mats to another for six or 
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seven days, all air being carefully excluded ; and are con- 
stantly examined by one of the rearers, who applies each 
singly to his upper eye-lid. Those which are cold, prove the 
chickens to be dead ; but warmth greater than that of the 
human skin is the favourable sign the eggs have succeeded. 

The average temperature maintained is from 100° to 
105°. " The manager having been accustomed to this 
art from his youth, knows from experience the exact tempe- 
rature that is required for the success of the operation, 
without 'having any instrument like our thermometer to 
guide him '." Each ma'amal or set of ovens, receives about 
one hundred and fifty thousand eggs during the annual 
period of its being brought into use, which is only during 
about two or three months in Spring. Of this number, 
generally one quarter, or a third, fail to be productive ; so 
that when the peasants bring their eggs to be hatched, the 
proprietor of the ma'amal returns one chicken for every two 
eggs. The fowls produced in this way are far inferior both 
in point of size and flavour to those of Europe *. 

Quails visit Egypt in immense flocks, during their migra- 
tion to and from the interior of Africa. The Plover, Bustard, 
and Partridge are also scattered over the country. 

Fish has always abounded not only in the Nile, but in 
the lakes of Egypt, in immense quantities. Ancient histo- 
rians inform us, that not only did it supply the inhabitants 
with food during the most part of the summer season, but 
that they exported great quantities, having first salted 

1 Lane, ii. p. 5, where the whole process is described with great 
minuteness. 

* Vide Wilkinson's Topography of Thebes, Lane, Dickson's Manage- 
ment of Poultry, &c. 
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it. The art of preserving or curing meats, particularly 
fish, originated with the Egyptians, and in the time of king 
Moeris — who caused the lake to be cut which still bears 
his name — Diodorus says, "that a considerable body of 
men found constant employment, by salting the fish caught 
in this lake." When we consider the multitudinous 
population that anciently existed in Egypt, and that the 
aversion of the people to the sea was so great, that they 
would never eat fish caught in it, the quantities supplied 
by the Nile and the lakes of the country must have been 
enormous. The fishermen of ancient Egypt formed a most 
important body: frequent allusions are made to them in 
holy writ, and when Arius began to spread his doctrines, 
they were among the first whom he sought to conciliate 
and to convert. In reference to the Egyptian fishermen of 
our own time, M. St. Hilaire 1 makes a curious and instruc- 
tive remark, he says tC that the fishermen of Egypt know 
more about the inhabitants of the water, than their brother 
fishermen in Europe. They inherit the profession, the son 
from the father, and thus the practice of their art is care- 
fully transmitted from one to another, for there is nothing 
they dislike so much as useless labour. When they speak 
of an animal, they remark, just as naturalists do, ' such an 
animal is of this or that genus; such another is only a 
variety of it V 

The hot winds which prevail in April and May, destroy 
all appetite for meat, and the Egyptians subsist entirely 
upon pulse, herbs, and fish ; although the last is a very 
general article of food at every other season ; all ranks and 
distinctions having given it a decided preference from the 

" Annalet du Museum d'Mstoire Naturelle," vol. ix. 
* Egyptian Antiquities, vol. ii» p. 303. 



earliest antiquity. Sandys relates that he bought as many 
fish at Thebes for sixpence, as would supply a ineal to 
twenty persons. 

Of fish found in the Nile and some of the lakes, the 
most esteemed is the Binny, which is accounted a rare deli- 
cacy, as is also the Nik salmon; one of which has been 
known to weigh a hundred pounds. Perch, mullet, herrings, 
also inhabit the waters of Egypt ; besides a fish called 
Yetraodon, to eat which causes instant death. Others 
designated by the natives schielan, enamel, ckc, are peculiar 
to Egypt 1 . 

The reptiles of Egypt form an important part of its 
natural history. The first to be considered is the Crocodile, 

both on account of its size, and the celebrity it has obtained 




in all ages in connexion with the Nile. It must first be 
remarked that there are several animals similar in many 
respects to the crocodile, commonly known as such, which 

1 BuikII'i %;pt, pp. 470— 2. 
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inhabit the banks of that river. Two of these (monitors) 
are known to the Arabs by the name of waral— one amphi- 
bious, the other frequenting the land only, and is often 
tamed. 

The reptile commonly meant when we speak of the 
crocodile, is a primeval inhabitant of Egypt, but now only 
seen in the upper parts of the valley of the Nile, and 
is found there in great abundance. " Among some of the 
Egyptians," says Herodotus, " the crocodile is sacred, while 
others treat him as an enemy. The people of Thebes and 
those about lake Moeris, have a profound respect for him. 
Each person has a tame pet crocodile : he puts pendants of 
glass and gold in his ears, bracelets about his fore feet, and 
gives him his regular allowance of food daily. When the 
crocodile dies he is embalmed, and placed in the sacred 
tombs. The inhabitants in the neighbourhood of Elephan- 
tina kill the crocodile, having no notion of its sanctity V 
In the time of Strabo, a sacred crocodile was kept in a pond 
near Arsinoe, formerly called the City of Crocodiles. This 
animal was quite tame to the priests, and was called Suchos. 
He lived well, his ordinary diet was bread, meat, and wine, 
which he got from travellers who came to see him. " Our 
host," says Strabo, " who was a man of importance there, 
and our guide to all the sacred things, went with us to the 
pond, taking with him from table a small cake, some roasted 
meat, and a small cup of mulled wine. We found the ' 
crocodile lying in the margin. The priests straightway 
went up to him, and while some of them opened his mouth, 

1 Herodotus, ii. 69. This probably alludes to the land monitor, 
which the fishermen tame and decorate in nearly the same manner, to 
this day ; having first, however, pulled out its teeth. See Egyptian 
Antiquities, vol. ii. 304. 
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another put in the cake, crammed down the flesh, and 
finished by pouring down the wine. The crocodile then 
jumped into the pond, and swam over to the other side V 
Though the crocodile was in some places sacred, yet it was 
devoted to the evil deity Typhon, who murdered Osiris ; 
its ugly appearance, and detestable habits, no doubt obtain- 
ing for it that appropriate place in the Egyptian Pantheon. 

The crocodile is a lizard of enormous size, covered with 
scales so hard as to resist a musket-ball; its feet are 
provided with strong sharp claws: an immense mouth, 
opening as far as the ears, exhibits two rows of teeth like 
saws, fitting into each other when closed; the eyes are 
large, prominent, situated quite at the top of the head, and 
covered by a membrane ; a little above them are the ears, 
which are provided with two " fleshy lips *." In general, the 
colour is of a yellow cast, shaded with brown, and a dull 
green. Under the throat a receptacle for the secretion 
of a most odoriferous mucus, scents not only the whole 
animal, but even the water to which it resorts, giving out 
a strong smell of musk. 

If we except the elephant, the rhinoceros, and hippopo- 
tamus, the bulk of the crocodile exceeds, perhaps, that of 
every other animal; the largest being not less than thirty 
feet in length, and nearly ten in circumference 8 ; the body 
standing low on its much-bent legs. 

The natural abode of the crocodile is the water, for 

1 Strata, edit, de Causabon, p. 811. 

3 Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, vol. xii. art. Crocodile. ' 
3 An opinion it prevalent, that the crocodile acquires bulk every 
additional year of its existence} and that death only stops its growth. 
The enormous quantity of food it devours, might perhaps favour this 
idea, if its physical construction be such as to acquire an extension of 
frame commensurate with the great masses of food it swallows* 
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scarcely one fourth of its existence is passed on earth. The 
muddy edges and thick reeds of slow and tranquil streams 
are its favourite haunts, and it sometimes descends rivers to 
within the flowing of the tide ; hut when on land its chief 
enjoyment seems to he lying in a state of absolute quies- 
cence. When in pursuit of prey, it swims gently and 
silently just on a level with the water, and curving, it strikes 
the animal — perhaps an ox or horse come to the river to 
quench its thirst — a violent blow, then seizing its prey by 
the nostrils, forces it under water to be drowned. Men, 
and particularly negroes, are said to be its favourite victims ; 
and it is greedy after the flesh of dogs : hence hunters of 
the crocodile beat the dogs, on purpose that their howling 
may attract it from its haunts. Nothing it once seizes can 
escape, it never quits its hold, even strong levers forced 
between the jaws for that purpose, have proved ineffectual. 
The crocodile never chews its prey, but generally drags it 
to some sub-aquatic hole, leaves it there to putrify, and 
then swallows it without mastication, often devouring a 
tortoise or large fish whole. 

The crocodile is rendered proverbial for its deceit, by its 
alluring stratagems; it lies perfectly still, and apparently 
harmless, on the waters, until the prey has unsuspectingly 
approached ; and then pounces upon it with great violence 
and certainty. On land, escape is easy from this beast; 
like most lizards, it cannot run very fast, and a certain 
method of getting beyond its reach is, by taking frequent 
turnings; for the crocodile is unable to progress, unless 
in a straight line. The roar of the animal is terrific. 
" As I was walking near the creek-side one evening," says 
Dr. Brickell ] ; "ona sudden, this monster began to roar 

1 Natural History of South Carolina! &c., 8vo. 1713. ' 
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after such a dreadful manner, that the very earth seemed to 
tremble where I stood. 1 am not able to express the con- 
sternation I was in ; for I am satisfied it gave me the greatest 
dread and surprise I was ever in, never having heard so 
terrifying a noise before. It continued thus roaring for 
eight or ten times like a bittern ; but if possible, a hundred 
times louder, which at first I imagined to be some diabolical 
spirit breaking through the bowels of the earth." 

It is said that the proportion of the males to the females 
of this species, is as one to eight ; consequently, fierce 
combats often take place between the former, the cause of 
dispute being most frequently one of the opposite sex. 

Besides many others of the lizard tribe to be seen in Egypt, 
the Lacerto Africano, or African chamelion, is a native of it. 

Among the many Serpents found in Egypt, that called 
by the Arabs Naja, is first to be noticed. Though the 
brilliancy of its colours, the glitter of its scales, and its 
singular conformation, make it the most sightly of reptiles, 
yet it is the most venomous. On his neck is a bending line 
resembling in form a pair of spectacles, which gives it its 
Arabic name, also signifying " spectacles." 

The naja is of a yellow colour, more or less reddish or 
ash-coloured, according to its age, and the season of the 
year ; but above the swelling part of the neck is a broad band 
of deepish brown, the beautiful yellow which shines on 
his back becoming lighter under the belly. The eyes are 
lively, and full of fire ; and the scales reflect the light with 
much brilliancy. This creature, when irritated, swells its 
neck, and also a loose kind of membrane, which has been 
compared to the wings of a bird, and spreading over the 
head, has gained it the name of the "hooded serpent," 
inducing naturalists to suppose it to be the cockatrice of 
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the Scriptures l . When this dreaded reptile intends to 
spring npon its prey, he raises himself, his eyes sparkle with 
vivid brightness, he expands his membranous hood, opens 
his mouth, and darts forward with rapidity, showing the 
points of its venomous fangs. The jugglers pretend that 
they are preserved from the sting of this reptile by a charm; 
but they deprive it of its venom every day or two, by 
making it bite pieces of cloth or other soft matter, which 
imbibe the poison from the fangs, and keep the naja 
without food, till after he has played those tricks his master 
commands him. Indians, it is said, break the fangs ; and 
although the serpents secrete and retain venom in the bags 
with which the roof of the mouth is provided, yet they are 
unable to wound their prey, and convey the poison into the 
system. The serpent-jugglers make the naja dance, by 
irritating him with a stick ; the reptile instantly rises on 
his tail, spreads his hood, briskly shakes himself, and pre- 
pares to attack his tormentor. The man, singing all the 
while, moves the stick, or sometimes his fist, first to one 
side, then to the other, which being followed by corres- 
ponding motions of the reptile, he appears to dance. This 
exercise continues, till the master perceiving the snake to 
become truly enraged, withdraws his hand, ceases to sing, 
and the fatigued naja lies down in his cage, coiled up for 
repose. 

Another of the serpent tribe is the Cerastes, or " horned 
viper;" equally venomous, but much smaller than the 
naja. Bruce says, that he kept two of these creatures in a 
glass jar for two years, without giving them any food ! " they 
did not sleep, as 1 have observed, in winter, but cast their 

1 Calmet't Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iv. art. Natural His- 
tory, p. 84. 
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skins in the last days of April." The same traveller adds 
an instance of the power of the Egyptian juggler's art :— 
" The cerastes moves with great rapidity in all directions. 
When he inclines to surprise any one who is too far from 
him, he creeps with his side towards the person, and his 
head averted; till, judging his distance, he turns round, 
springs upon him, and fastens upon the part next to him. 
1 saw one of them at Cairo, in the house of Julian and Rosa, 
crawl up the side of a box in which there were many, and 
there lie still, as if hiding himself, till one of the people who 
brought them to us, came near him ; and, though in a 
very disadvantageous posture, sticking as it were perpen- 
dicularly to one side of the box, he leaped near the distance 
of three feet, and fastened between the man's forefinger 
and thumb, drawing blood. The fellow showed no signs of 
either pain or fear, and we kept him with us full four 
hours, without applying any sort of remedy, or his seeming 
inclined to do so. 

" To make myself assured that the animal was in its 
perfect state, I made the man hold him by the neck, so as 
to force him to open his mouth, and lacerate the thigh of a 
pelican; a bird I had tamed, as big as a swan. The bird died 
in about thirteen minutes, though his death was apparently 
effected in fifty seconds. The cerastes is a great lover of 
heat, for though the sun was burning hot all day, when we 
made a fire at night by digging a hole, and burning wood to 
charcoal in it for dressing our victual, it was seldom we 
had fewer than half-a-dozen of these vipers, who burnt 
themselves to death by approaching the embers. The poison 
is very copious for so small a creature, it is fully as large 
as a drop of laudanum dropped from a vial by a careful 
hand ; viewed through a glass it appears not perfectly trans- 
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parent or pellucid.' I should imagine that it hath other 
reservoirs than the bag under the tooth, for I compelled 
it to scratch eighteen pigeons on the thigh, as quick as 
possible, and they all died in nearly the same interval of 
time." The horned viper has been identified with the 
true Egyptian aspick, one of which Cleopatra caused to 
sting her to death, to prevent being made the captive of 
the Romans. 

Some species of Egyptian serpents are not dangerous, and 
are supposed to be the kind which the ancient Egyptians 
revered as emblems of the good Genius. These reptiles 
are extremely tame, and visit the habitations of man, 
frequently without molestation. The baroness Minutoli 
was told by Dr. Ricci, who made a nine months' stay at 
Thebes; "that one day taking his dinner near the cata- 
combs, he saw ten of these animals, four or five feet in 
length, of a flesh colour inclining to rose, approach and 
glide over some vessels filled with milk, which were on the 
ground in order to drink. Their body, in the most graceful 
position, seemed to be a part of the vessel, and to form the 
handle; and it was doubtless in this manner, that these 
animals gave the ancients the idea of those beautiful vases, 
the elegant forms of which we still attempt to imitate." 

The Locust is an Insect whose vast depredations are so 
little known, being happily never felt, (with, indeed, one 
exception,) in Europe, that the full extent of the plague 
they cause in Egypt and other Eastern countries, is hardly 
credible. A flight of these insects has been compared to 
flakes of snow in cloudy weather, driven about by the wind; 
and if the sun shines ever so bright, it is no lighter than 
when most clouded. When they alight upon the ground, 
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the plains are entirely covered with them, and speedily 
stripped of every vestige of herbage or other vegetable ; while 




LOCUST. 



at night, locusts cover the earth in such numbers, that they 
lie one upon the other, four or five inches thick. 

The locust, in form, nearly resembles the grasshopper ; 
it hops and flies in the same manner, but is more robust, 
and has four large wings. The body is scaly, the head large, 
and the eyes very bright. Their legs and thighs are so 
powerful, that they can leap to a height of two hundred 
times the length of their bodies ; when so raised, they 
spread their wings, and fly so close together, as to appear 
like one compact, moving mass. In most parts of the East, 
they are made an article of food ; and in Egypt, the catching 
and cooking of locusts forms a regular employment. Their 
taste is said to be insipid \ 

The habits and uses of Bees in Egypt, form a contrast 

1 In the year 1748, multitudes of these insects visited England : 

" A swarm of locusts lately fell at Bristol. A sort of locust has done 
great damage in Shropshire and Staffordshire, by eating the blossoms of 
the apple and crab trees ; but especially the leaves of oak, which look 
as bare as at Christmas : the rooks devour these locusts in prodigious 
numbers." This phenomenon caused great apprehension throughout 
the island. Many locusts fell in St. James's Park about the same 
time. — Gentleman's Magazine, vol. i. p. 331. 
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to the destructive propensities of locusts; breeding and 
keeping them being a considerable employment in the rural 
economy of the land. The hives are mostly constructed 
in boats, and thus, frequently shifted from one part of Nile 
to the other, the bees have the advantage of culling from 
all the flowers that grow on the banks of the river. 

Mosquitoes, gnats, and flies, abound in immense quan- 
tities. Sometimes they will fasten in such numbers upon 
the oxen and buffaloes, that the animals are obliged to 
immerse themselves in the river, to rid them from their 
hides ; and in towns they are particularly offensive and an- 
noying. There is also a Beetle peculiar to Egypt, which was 
regarded by the ancients as of peculiar sanctity ; a colossal 
sculpture of one may be seen in the Egyptian Saloon, of 
the British Museum. The Egyptian Bat is much larger 
than that of other countries. 

Frogs and tadpoles abound in such numbers in the Nile, 
that countless numbers will make their appearance, accord- 
ing to Dr. Richardson, by putting a bowl into the water. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY— COMMERCE, &C. 

Much of this portion of the subject having been involved 
in other parts of this work — particularly in the chapter 
relating to Agricultural Produce — what remains to be 
stated of modern Egyptians in reference to manufactures 
and commerce would, on account of the low ebb to which 
both have fallen, occupy but a short chapter. But when 
we consider that at one period of her history, Egypt was 
the great entrepot for merchandise between the eastern 
and the western worlds, and that her manufactures attained 
a degree of perfection the more wonderful, because arrived 
at when the fabrics of other nations were in the most rude 
condition, a short sketch of her former manufacturing and 
commercial greatness will, however imperfectly compiled, 
present many points of interest. 

The following summary of the Manufactures of ancient 
Egypt, is abridged from the work of Professor Heeren:— 
"The monuments of ancient Egypt are, if any thing, 
richer in information respecting the manufactures than 
respecting the productions of the husbandman. Pre- 
viously to onr obtaining copies of these pictures, nobody 
could have supposed that the nation had carried them to 
so high a degree of perfection. The mechanic, by an aeon- 
rate inspection, may here find an extensive field for new 
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discoveries. According to Herodotus, weaving was the 
business of men. It is often represented. The most beau- 
tiful specimen of it is given by Minutoli, from the tomb of 
Beni Hassan. The weaver's loom is fastened to four pegs 
rammed into the ground, and the workman sits upon that 
part of the web already finished, which is a small che- 
quered pattern of yellow and green. It is observable in 
many colours of the early Egyptian cloths, that the byssus 
was dyed in the wool before being weaved. It is clear, from 
what has been said, that the art of dyeing had made as great 
progress as that of weaving. The various colours — white, 
yellow, red, blue, green, and black — are met with in beau- 
tiful perfection, but without mixing. Upon the materials 
used for dyeing, and whether found in Egypt itself or im- 
ported from Babylon and India, I dare not decide. That the 
Tyrians took a part in it is very probable. From what we 
have said, then, it is certain that two or three thousand 
years ago, the art of weaving and dyeing was brought to 
an equally high or even higher degree of perfection in the 
East than at present. And from this it naturally follows 
that the intercourse and commerce of these nations must 
have been greater than it is now." 

" The works in metal rank next to weaving. They carry 
us back to an age when the use of iron was yet unknown ; 
for, so far as we can judge from the colour, which is always 
green, all implements not of gold or silver, were formed of 
bronze. It has already been remarked that the war-cha- 
riots seem to be entirely made of bronze. Their green 
colour, their form, the lightness and neatness of their 
wheels, and their very beautiful ornaments, all prove this 
very satisfactorily. A great portion of their weapons were 
likewise of bronze; not only the swords, but also the 

u 
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bows and quivers. Both these and the cutlery represented 
among the hieroglyphics are always green. Whence did 
Egypt procure this great quantity of bronze ? There were 
no mines in Egypt from which metal could be obtained. 
Was it supplied from the Nubian gold mines ? Diodorus, at 
least, tells us that all the instruments used in them were 
made of metal." 

" These, as well as other instruments and furniture, whe- 
ther of wood or metal, were formed with so much elegance 
and in such great variety, that the Egyptians in this 
respect rivalled every other nation of antiquity, the Greeks 
not excepted. Their beds and couches may even now be 
taken as models. The silver tripods and basins, the neat 
baskets and spindles of the ladies, as now seen on the 
monuments, were celebrated in the time of Homer, and 
are praised by him. Their musical instruments, parti- 
cularly their harps, surpass our modern ones in the ele- 
gance of their shape. The richness and variety which, 
prevail in all these matters cannot fail to give a high notion 
of the refinement of their daily and domestic life." 

"Finally, their earthenware composed an important branch 
of their manufactures. Egypt produces an excellent day 
which possesses the peculiar quality of giving an agreeable 
coolness to the water kept in vessels made of it. This 
earthenware was not only in common use, but was also 
used in the tombs for the preservation of the sacred anima j^ 
such as the ibis, and others. The variety and beauty of 
the shapes into which it was moulded, may be compared 
with the Grecian ; they are also found painted of the meat 
beautiful colours 1 . " 

Specimens of some of the articles mentioned in the above 

1 Heeren, p. 355 to 360. 
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Extract may be seen in the Egyptian room, recently opened, 
in the British Museum. 

The art of glass-making, which originated in Egypt, is 
no longer practised in that country. 

A considerable drawback to the use of machinery — so 
great a help to many branches of manufacture in modern 
Egypt — is the almost imperceptible dust which perpetually 
pervades the air, and, penetrating amidst the wheel-work, 
disturbs and impedes the motion; while the intense heat 
causes the best-seasoned wood to warp and split, and snaps 
the wires of the weaving machinery already in use, which 
must consequently be always kept moistened. The pasha 
Mohammed Ali has established several manufactures, with 
the hope of excluding those of Europe. In Cairo and at 
Bulac eight hundred natives are employed in spinning and 
weaving ordinary silks and calicoes. At Mehallet-el-Kebis 
and Mansurah, there are also cotton mills ; neither of these, 
however, produce goods sufficiently fine to be used by the 
higher classes of the country, who are supplied from the 
foreign markets. Some time since, a colony of five hundred 
Syrians settled in Egypt to cultivate silk; a million of 
mulberry-trees were accordingly planted, but the result of 
the speculation was far from profitable. Formerly, six 
thousand oxen were employed, at considerable cost, in 
turning wheels for watering the mulberry-grounds ; but a 
canal has been lately dug, which has much reduced the 
expense. A few Swiss and Italian emigrants have been 
more successful, both in the fabric of calico and of silks. 

But the most important manufacture that the Pasha has 
succeeded in establishing is that of gunpowder. M. Bafi, - 
an apothecary of Pergola, assisted by Dr. Dussap^ devised 
a method of procuring saltpetre from a solution of nitrous 

u 2 
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earth. At Bedrishein forty-eight pans of brick were formed, 
in which the solution is left for two days; it is then drawn 
off into other pans lined with a coating of cement. An 
evaporation takes place for twenty- four hours, which leaves 
the surface covered with common salt. The nitrous liquid 
beneath this crust is then drawn off and exposed to the 
heat of the sun for two or three days, in which time the 
fluid is completely evaporated, and leaves an incrustation of 
chlorate of potass. From these crystal is procured by 
the ordinary process, and thus formed, it stands the govern- 
ment in one-fourth the sum it would cost if obtained by 
means of artificial heat. The making of gunpowder is 
completed at the arsenal of Cairo. 

The manufacture of painted glass and painted leather, 
for both of which the ancient Egyptians were so celebrated, 
is now entirely lost. A singular kind of lattice-work is 
substituted for windows, which is sometimes made in 
curious and grotesque forms. This is the business of the 
turner, " who," says Mr. Lane, " sits at his work." 

A great portion of the population is engaged in making 
pottery of various kinds : the chief article is a vessel used 
for cooling and clearing the Nile water, which is made of 
a fine porous earth, and is used throughout the country \ 

The geographical situation of Egypt, centrically placed, 
as it were, between the eastern and the western world, and 
,the navigability of the Nile for so large an extent of its 
course, gave advantages to the country in making it the 
seat of Commerce rarely equalled. Communication was kept 
up between the Negro countries and Carthage. Ethiopia 
supplied gold, ivory, and slaves; Arabia incense, India 

1 See p. 70. 
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spices ; and from Greece and Phoenicia wine was obtained : 
these commodities were not imported or fetched by the 
Egyptians — they were brought to them ; and in like manner 
the corn, for which such goods were exchanged, was sent 
lor by those nations who had equivalents to render. Thus 
ancient Egypt must have been an immense market: so 
essentially was it the granary of the old world, that the 
inhabitants were not compelled to send their produce to 
foreign markets, but quietly waited till necessity drove 
purchasers to fetch it. 

The exports from modern Egypt consist chiefly of its 
agricultural produce. Wheat does not find so ready a sale 
in Europe as pulse. The grain of Upper Egypt is found to 
make finer and whiter bread than that of Lower Egypt, 
but neither keeps so well, nor produces so much flour by 
one-sixth. Durrah, chicken peas, and lupines, are carried 
to the Greek Islands, and, in time of dearth, to Tuscany. 
The rice, when properly cultivated, is excellent ; but it has 
been of late so adulterated, that preference has been given 
by European dealers to that raised in Piedmont and Lorn- 
bardy. Sugar, flax, and safflower, are imported in small 
quantities into the South of Europe. To the exportation 
of cotton we have already alluded l . Henneh is used only 
in Turkey : natron is less likely to spoil than artificial salts 
of the same kind ; .but the extravagant prices set upon 
these articles by the Egyptian government, have compelled 
the merchants to make their returns in specie, and corn 
has thus been rendered so scarce, that from four to ten 
per cent, has been paid for the discount of government bills, 
in which payment is made. It is manifest, therefore, that 
under the present system no beneficial trade can be carried 

1 See p. 239. 
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on with Egypt, and a brief enumeration of the goods im- 
ported into the country will suffice. " The French cloths, 
called Mahouts and Londrins, Florentine silks, scarlet 
scull-caps, called fez, blotting-paper, glass, earthenware, 
hardware, watches, and many inferior objects from Mar- 
seilles, every variety of cotton goods, superfine broad-cloths, 
lead, tin, iron, steel, vitriol, gun-barrels, fire-arms, and 
watches, from England ; similar articles from Germany, 
especially the caps called fez y and writing-paper, are wares 
and materials which are in demand in Egypt. In 1822, the 
European mercantile houses in Alexandria were twenty- 
one, and in Cairo twenty " l . 

The intercourse by land with the countries to the south 
and west is carried on by caravans: those from Mount 
Sinai bring dates and charcoal in March and October. 
When the ships from Jiddah reach Suez, a caravan sets 
out from Cairo, to bring back their cargoes. The Pasha 
commenced a railroad to Suez, some few years since; but 
the project was abandoned, although several rails were made, 
and are now lying useless at Alexandria. Some English- 
men have very lately obtained his permission to run stage- 
coaches from Cairo to that port. Small caravans come from 
time to time from the Oases laden with dates; and the, 
camels that convey the goods from the interior are sold at 
Cairo. 

Communication with various parts of Europe, by means 
of steam-vessels, is rapidly extending the commercial rela- 
tions of Egypt. Five years ago there was not a single 
steam-vessel of any nation plying from Egypt ; now, those 
of England, France, Austria, and Egypt, number eighteen 
regular opportunities to and fro every month from Alex-* 

1 Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, art " Egypt. 1 * 
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andria. w When will our government build the c Great 
Eastern,' of 1,500 tons, to go direct (both ways) between 
Plymouth and Alexandria in fifteen days, with India mails 
and passengers ? " asks Mr. Waghorn. 

Besides the articles already enumerated as exported from 
Egypt, we may add wax, hides, coffee, myrrh, frankincense, 
coculus-indicus, asafoetida, ivory, sal-ammoniac, senna, 
tamarinds, incense, balsam of Mecca, rose-water, gum- 
arabic, gum-copal, aloes, sulphur, musk, and gold-dust. 

'* The imports principally consist of cotton stuffs, timber, 
hardware, iron and tin, tobacco, machinery, ammunition, 
silk goods, woollen stores 1 , M &c. 

" The maritime commerce has most enormously increased 
under the administration of his Highness; in 1886, it 
amounted to 100,000,000 francs 9 /' 

1 M'Culloch's Dictionary of Commerce, art. " Alexandria." 
■ Wughorn's " Egypt as it is in 1838," p. 50. 
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PART IV.-STATISTICS OF EGYPT. 



CHRONOLOGY. 

B. C. 

After the confusion of tongues, the children of Noah's son, 
Ham, took possession of the country from Syria to the 
mountains of Libanus, &nd the son of Ham, called Misraim, 
settled with his family in Egypt about — according to the 
chronology in Josephus — the year before Christ, 2520, but 
the chronology of Dr. Hales * makes it about . . 2613 

Thebes built . ...... 2600 

The First Dynasty of Egyptian Kings, commencing with 

Menes ....... 2412 

Memphis built . . . . . . . . . 2400 

Ending of First Dynasty, which lasted 148 years, with Timaus 
(or Concharis), by the Arabian shepherds overcoming the 
Egyptians and commencing a new and Second Dynasty 
(shepherd kings) . . . . . 2159 

The first Pyramid begun by Suphis or Saophis . . 2095 

Abraham visited Egypt . . . . . 2077 

from whence he departed .... 2075 

Third Dynasty (native kings) commenced by the expulsion of 
the shepherd kings from Egypt into Palestine, after reigning 
for 260 years . . . • . . 1899 

Joseph sold by 'his brethren into Egypt, of which he afterwards 

became governor ..... 1872 

Great Famine in Egypt • • . . • 1872 

Settlement of the Israelites in Egypt . . . 1868 

Moses found in the bulrushes . . • . . 1728 

1 Vide " A new Analysis of Chronology,'* from which the greater part of 
this table is compiltd. 
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Plagues of Egypt ..... . 1648 

Exode of Israelites from Egypt . . . . 1648 

Fourth Dynasty (native kings), the third having lasted 251 

years ...... . 1648 

which ended with king Moeris after alapse of 230 years, and 
Fifth Dynasty commenced with Sesostris . . . 1308 

Besostris, or Osymandes, returned home after a victorious expe- 
dition of nine years in the islands of the Red Sea; against the 
Assyrians, Medes, Thracians,and Scythians, having previously 
conquered the Abyssinian 8 and Ethiopians • . 1299 

Rampse8, or Sheron, reigned . • « • 1275 

Rameses, Cetes, or Porteus ..... 1214 

Paris and Helen driven into Egypt • • • .1194 

Menelaus arrived in Egypt ..... 1183 

Amenophis IV. (or Moeris, called also Amenophis III.), reign of 1164 
Rampsinites, reign of . . . . • 1124 

Cheops, who it is generally supposed built the great pyramid, 
though there is better reason to think that immense edifice 
was raised during the cruel sway of the Assyrian or shepherd 
Icings ...... . 1082 

Cephrines, Cephres, or Sesack, who built, according to Herodotus, 

the second pyramid . . • • 1032 

invaded Rheoboam .... 986 

Mycernius, who, according to the same authority, built the third 

pyramid ....... 976 

Death of Mycernius, with whom ended the fifth dynasty, after 
lasting 342 years, and commencement of the 

Sixth Dynasty . . . . . • 966* 

« 

Bocchoris commenced his reign . . • • 815 

Anysis ...... • 771 

Invasion of Egypt, and deposition of Anysis by Sabacon, Soa 

or So, the Assyrian . . . « 769 

Soa having encouraged Hosea king of Israel to revolt 2 , was appre- 
hensive of an Assyrian war, and in obedience to the oracle* 
returned to his own country, having usurped the throne of 
Egypt during 50 years 3 , and 
Return of Anysis to the Egyptian throne • • . 719 

Sebecon or Sethos, the only pontifical king • . • 719 

Assyrian Invasion under Sennacherib . • .711 

Death of Sethos, with whom the sixth dynasty ended, after 
flourishing 293 years, and commencement of the 

1 Here a chasm occurs of 1 51 years. * Kings, chap, xvil., rer. 4. 

3 Dr. Hales, vol. iv. p. 447. 
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B. C. 
Seventh Dynasty % . . . • • 673 

Interregnum of two years, when the Egyptians elected twelve 

kings, one for each nome or district, commenced • 673 

Psammiticus, during whose reign the first Grecian colony settled 

in Egypt • . - . . . 658 

Nekus, the Pharaoh Necho of Scripture, who tried to make a 
canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, hut failed in the attempt 
after the loss of a hundred thousand workmen • . 619 

The Circumnavigation of Africa, by some skilful Phoenician 
mariners employed by Necho, who sailed from the mouth of 
the Red Sea, southward, round the peninsula of Africa, in 
which they doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and returned 
by the Straits of Gibraltar, completing their coasting voyage 
of discovery in three years . . . . • 610 

Capture of Jerusalem, by Necho f , who killed Josiah . 608 

Invasion of Assyria, by Necho . ' . • 606 

Invasion of Egypt, by Nebuchadnezzar, who stript Necho of all 

his conquests, from the Euphrates to the Nile . . 604 

T>rath of Necho, who was succeeded by his son 
Psammis . . . . • . ♦ 603 

Apries — (the Pharaoh Hophra of Scripture) . . .597 

Nebuchadnezzar ravaged Egypt . . . . 570 

Revolt of the Egyptians under Amasis; who, taking Apries 
prisoner, surrendered him to the people, by whom he was 
strangled, and the throne occupied by 
Amasis, during whose reign Egypt remained a mere appendage to 
the Babylonian Empire, but by whose wise administration 
the kingdom was restored to tranquillity and prosperity . 569 
Solon visited Egypt . . . . . . 554 

Cyrus of Persia conquered Egypt, and released her from the 
captivity of Babylonia, in which she had remained during forty 
years * . . . . . . . 53$ 

First Revolt of the Egyptians, who, at the death of Cyrus, 
endeavoured to shake off the Persian yoke, but were reduced 
to obedience by Cambyses, successor to Cyrus, while Egypt 
was governed by 
Psammenitus, the last of the Seventh Dynasty (148 years) • 525 
Eighth Dynasty (Persians) . . . • • £25 

Second Revolt of Egypt against the Persian sway, under 

Darius. Hystaspes • . . . • 487 

—'"— - . - . - i m ^—m— m ■■■■■■■ _ ■■■ I I m ■ ■ — ■ ■ - ■ i ■■ i 

1 2 Kings, xxiii. 29. 

* Fulfilling the Scriptural prophecy made B.C. 589. " At the end of forty 
years I will gather the Egyptians from the nations whither they are scattered*" 
Ezek. zxiz. ver. 11. 
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" Xerxes overcame the Egyptians,, and reduced their country 

to the condition of a Persian province • . 

Third Revolt op Egypt against the Persian yoke doling the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longinus . 

Egypt again reduced by the Persians • • . . 

Herodotus visited Egypt .... . 

Fourth and Successful Revolt of the Egyptians, headed ay 
Amyrtsus, against the Persians, during the time of Darius 
No thus, and (the Persians having held the country during 
1 12 years) commencement of 

The Ninth Dynasty (Native Kings) • • . 

Armytjeus • . • • . 

Pausiris . . • • • . „ 

PsAMlfXNITUS II. . • • • . 

Nephereus . • . • . ... 

Acoris, who assisted Enagoras, King of Cyprus, in his war 

against the Persians, with a considerable body of troops , 

• Nectanebis . • • • • . . 

Invasion of Egypt by the Persians, under Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
assisted by Grecian mercenaries, which was unsuccessful on 
account of the rising of the Nile 
Tachu8 or Tjcos . . . . . . 

Rebellion against Tachus, in which the disaffected Egyptians 
were assisted by Agesilaus, the Spartan— dethronement of 
Tachus, and substitution of his kinsman 
Nectanebus ..... 

Total. Reduction of Egypt by Ochus Darius, the Persian king 
I Nectanebus flew to Abyssinia, and was never heard of after- 

v wards — being the last native king of Egypt 

j. Persian administration of Egypt concluded by the conquest of 

|i * Alexander, ending the ninth dynasty (81 years) 

't Alexander the Great conquered Egypt 

From this period to the present day, Egypt never had a govern- 
;| ment of its own, but has been held in subjection by various 

it foreign powers 1 . 



B. 



The City of Alexandria founded by the conqueror • • 333 

Death of Alexander, and commencement of the 

Macedonian or Dynasty of the Ptolemies • . • 323 

1 " It shall be the basest of the kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt itself snj 
more above the nations, for I will diminish them, that they shall no more rale 
over the nations.** Ezek. xxix. ver. 15.— This prophecy was made B.C. 899. 
Again, " there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt." Esek. xxv. 
ver. 13. 
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B. C. 
Lagus Soter (Ptolemy I.) appointed governor of Egypt by Philip 
of Macedon ; but afterwards assumed the title of king. This 
prince, at the suggestion of the Athenian scholar Demetrius 
Phalereus, founded the famous Alexandrian Library and 
Museum . ... . • • 323 

Philadrlphus (Ptolemy II.), son of Lagus Soter, whose coro- 
nation festivities were unprecedented for gorgeoua display 
and magnificence — one procession occupying from sunrise to 
sunset .... • . 286 

Death of Ptolemy (I.) Soter, he having admitted his son to a 

share in the government two years before that event . 284 

Murder of Demetrius Phalerbus, who had offended Ptolemy II. 284 
Septuagint, or Greek version of the Old Testament, supposed 

to have been made at Alexandria . • about 260 

Eukrgetes (Ptolemy III.) • • . • 246 

Philopator (Ptolemy IV.) . . . .221 

Epiphanes (Ptolemy V.) ... . . 204 

Philometor (Ptolemy VI.) who being a minor, Egypt was go- 
verned by his mother • • . • .180 
Cleopatra regent till . . • • • 173 
Lendds regent till . • . . .172 
Antiocmus, of Syria, invaded Egypt, and took Philometor pri- 
soner . . . • • . • 170 
Physcon, brother to Philometor, proclaimed King of Egypt . 169 
Philometor restored by Antiochus, but reigned conjointly with 

Physcon ...... 167 

reigned alone, (Physcon having Cyrene and Libya 
allotted as his portion) . . . . . 149 

Physcon (Ptolemy VII.) married Cleopatra, his brother's widow, 

and murdered his nephew to obtain the throne ,©f Egypt . 145 
was driven out 6f the kingdom . . . . 130 

was restored . • , 127 

Soter II., Lathyrus, (Ptolemy VI1T.) . • , 116 

expelled to Cyprus, and his son 
Alexander I. reigned conjointly with Cleopatra • . 106 

Soter' Lathyrus restored, in consequence of Alexander kill. 

ing his mother, and subsequently dying himself . . 88 

Berenice, daughter of Soter Lathyrus • • .81 

Alexander II., son of Alexander I. • • 80 

Neus Dionysus (Auletes, or flute-player) . . .65 

expelled from Egypt, which is governed by his 
daughters . . . 58 

Berenice and Cleopatra . . . . . 57 

Return of Auletes, who puts Berenice to death • • 55 

Dionysius II. (Ptolemy XII.) who was associated in the govern- 
ment with his sister, the celebrated Cleopatra IV., daughter 
of Auletes • . • . . . . 51 
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B. C 

Murder of Pompey, who had fled into Egypt for refuge after his 

defeat at Pharoalia . . . . .47 

Destruction of the Alexandrian Museum by the burning of 
the Egyptian Fleet — the flames having communicated to the 
City . • . . . . 47 

Dionysius drowned in the Nile attempting to fly from Julius 

v/Asar «...»• • 4/ 

Julius Cssar having become master of Egypt, associated in the 
monarchy, Cleopatra (of whom he becomes enamoured) with 
her brother 

Ptolemy XII. was poisoned by his sister, and 

Cleopatra assumes the sole power . . • .47 

Mark Antony having been sent to demand of Cleopatra tribute 
to be rendered to the Roman Empire, fell in love with her, 
and remained with her at Alexandria . . • 36 

Battle of Actium, and retreat of Cleopatra, accompanied by 

Antony . . . . • .32 

Diodorus visited Egypt .... about 31 

Cleopatra returned to Alexandria, and having been com- 
pletely subdued by the Emperor Augustus, committed sui- 
cide, and Egypt became a Roman province, the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies having lasted 294 years'/ , . • • 30* 

Julian Year adopted by the Egyptians . . .25 

Our Saviour Jesus Christ born— before the common era . 4 

Joseph and the Virgin visited Egypt with the infant Saviour 3 



A.D. 

JElius Gallus, the Roman governor (praetor) of Egypt, at- 
tempted to reduce the Arabian Peninsula ; and during his 
absence, Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, invaded Egypt and 
took several cities, which were, however, soon recovered • 26" 
Cornelius Gallus, fourth governor of Egypt, pillaged the coun- 
try, and being disgraced, committed suicide • » . 26 
John the Baptist began his ministry . • .26 
Crucifixion. Apion the grammarian of Alexandria • • 33 
Jews made an incursion into Egypt . . . • 116 
Emperor Hadrian visited Egypt — rebuilt and enlarged the 

Alexandrian Museum ' . . • . 127 

Sal vi us Julianus compiled the perpetual edict, or body of laws, 

for the praetors of Alexandria . . . .132 

Caused the Introduction of Christianity into Egypt 134 



~ * The Chronology of the Macedonian Dynasty is compiled partly from the 
table in Wilkinson's " Topography of Thebes," p. 519, et seq., and partly from 
the " Encyclopedia Me/ropolitana," HI. Division, vol. ii. p. 337, et seq* 
* Strabo the Geographer. 
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A. D. 

Worship of Serapis, the Egyptian deity, introduced into Rome 148 

Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, took possession of Egypt • 269 

Dioclesian. besieged and took Alexandria • . • 296 
Arius promulgated his doctrines at Alexandria . . .314 

St. Athanasius died • • • 373 

Suppression of Paganism in Egypt • • . 380 

Theophilus, primate of Alexandria .... 390 

Amanus of Alexandria, the monk and chronologer , . 402 

Pandorus of Alexandria, the monk and chronologer ♦ . 404 

St. Cyril, primate of Alexandria . • • 412 
Library of Alexandria burnt by the Christians during a con- 
tention for the patriarchate of Alexandria, between Gaian 

and Theodosius ...... 520 

Paul of Ionis, the patriarch . • • * 538 

Apolltnaris . • • . 551 

Mohammed was born at Mecca . • » . 569 
Mohammed promulgated the Koran • . • .612 

Sack of Alexandria by the Persians . • • 615 
Mohammed the Prophet fled from Mecca to Medina, and the 

Hegira began on Friday, July 16 . . . 622 

Mohammed died . . . . . . 632 

Invasion of Egypt by the Saracens, under Omar . . 635 

The Saracens took Alexandria and destroyed the third library 640 
and Egypt is ruled by 

The Caliphs, the whole of Egypt becoming a division or province 

of the Mohammedan Empire . • • 641 

The Mohammedan Empire divided into three parts, — Egypt 

being one ...... 749 

Ahmed bbn h/ Tor loon, governor of Egypt for the caliphs of 
the Abbas race, usurped the supreme power, and began the 

Dynasty of the Tooloonides, which lasted 38 years . • 868 
Haron, the last Tooloonidic caliph of Egypt, overcome by Mo- 
hammed, a Saracenic general, and the country restored to 

the Abhasside caliphs • 906 
Aba yd Allah, the usurper, invaded Egypt, which he retained 

for 22 years . . . . . . 912 

The Caliphs again secure the country .... 934 

Mohammed Ebn Tughy, a Turkish chief in the service of the 
caliph, usurped the government of Egypt, which he held 

during two years . . . . . 936 

Cairo (Musr el Kahirah) built by the Fatimite caliph, who 

extinguished the race of Abbas .... 970 

Mesne of Maridin, caliph of Egypt, called Jacobite, a physician 1007 
The Caliph of Egypt ravaged Palestine and plundered the 

Temple of Jerusalem • 1023 

Dreadful famine all over Egypt and Syria . . . 1066 
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Fiest Crusade appeared in Egypt and laid siege to Cairo, but 

raised the siege on being paid a large sum of money . 1096 

The Koran translated into Latin . . . .1143 

Themenus,. the Egyptian astronomer . . . • 1148 

Invasion of Egypt by the caliph of Persia . • • 1167 

Ending or the Fatimitb Dynasty and commencement of th* 

Sultans of Egypt with the famous Saladin, whose body-guard 
was composed of Turkish slaves, from whom sprang the 
powerful Memlookes • . . • .1171 

Siege of Alexandria by William II. of Sicily, dnrinar tho 

second crusade, but was defeated by Saladin . .1173 

Saladin took Jerusalem, October 2 . • . • 1 187 

The Fifth Crusade landed in Egypt and gamed possession of 

some of its towns . .. . • . 1198 

Damietta taken from the Saracens by the Christians • • 1219 

The Christians forced to evacuate Damietta . . . 1222 

Damietta taken during the fifth crusade, by Louis IX. of 

France ...... . 1249 

El Moez , a Memlook, usurped the Egyptian throne, and founded the 
Dynasty of Memlook Sultans . . » 1260 

Beybers, successor of El Moez, whom he murdered . • 1261 

took Damascus from the Tartars . • . 1277 

defeated the Tartars at Emessa . . . 1280 

defeated them again near Damascus. Mariner's com- 
pass invented . . . . 13012 

Memlook Dynasty terminated by the Turks, who gained pos- 
session of Egypt, under Selim I., the Ottoman Sultan, but 
did not abolish the aristocracy of the Memlooks, making 
Egypt a republic, governed by twenty-five beys, with a 
supreme head or pacha, resident at Cairo . . .1517 

In this state Egypt remained till the French, under Buona- 
parte, with the pretence of ridding the country of the tyranny 
of the Memlooks, took possession of the country in 1798. 
Ibrahim Ali, pacha of Egypt, independent of the Porte . 1746 

Ali Bey . . . . . . 1766 

Mohammed Bey entered Cairo, out of which he drove Ali . 1772 

Mohammed Bey entered Palestine, and being successful, erected 

a pyramid formed of 1200 of the heads of his enemies . 1776 

Murad Bey, pacha of Egypt . . . . 1785 

Turks recovered Egypt, under Hassan Pacha, when a treaty was 

formed between the Porte and the rebel Beys . . 1787 

Ishmael Bey died of the plague which ravaged the country in . 1790 

Alexandria taken by the French, July 24 • . 1798 

Battle of the Nile, in which the English, commanded by 

Nelson, destroyed the French fleet, consisting of seventeen 

ships of war, August 1 . . . . 1798 
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Battle of Aboukir, in which the English vanquished the 

French, March 8 ..... 1801 

Cairo taken from the French by the English and Turks, June 211 801 
Alexandria taken by the English, August 22 . . .1801 

The French Armt totally repulsed before Alexandria by the 
English commanded by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, but with 
the loss of that gallant officer . n .1 802 

English Expedition to Egypt, to co-operate with Russia in a war 

with Turkey . . . . . 1807 

Mehlooks murdered in the citadel of Cairo, by order of Mo- 
hammed Ali, March 1 • . . . 1811 
Battle of Navarino, in which the Turkish and Egyptian fleets 

were totally destroyed by the English, October 20 .1 827 

x Acre besieged by Ibrahim, son of the viceroy, who, after a series 

of victories over the Turks, established himself in Caramania 1 832 

Turkey proposed terms of peace, which Mohammed rejected . 1833 

Mohammed Ali suppressed an insurrection. in Syria . .1834 

reduced the Druses .... 1838 



sTiTirrios ov bqvpt. 






ACCOUNT OF THE PROVINCES AND CITIES OF EGYPT 






III 





No. of 






No Of 


Frorbwea 








•■habitant 


Kelymibjeh 


. 80.000 






177,48 


Mcnouf 


194,150 . 






224,48 


GLarhych 


. 235.960 






230,4i 


Kargah 


161,204 . 






189,6( 


Manaounib. 


. 155,860 






197,01 


Bnharyeh 


100,793 






89,5; 


Giieh 


. 85,900 






101,9! 


Faionm 


70,200 . 






58,41 


Uoiiimnf . 


. 166,260 






184,1! 


Atfejeh 


55,000 






45,9! 


Minveh . 


. 148,340 






154,2. 


Siout 


178,584 






189,91 


Cirge 


. 190,400 






326,li 


Eanch 


143,990 






86,8: 


Cultivated Fed 


dam . 1,956,640' 


"ersoDa in Provin 


.2,256,2 




= 






= 


Ottaa. 


Inhabitants. 


Lat North. 


I^mg. Ea 


Alexandria 


. 12,528 


31 


13 S . 


29 5B 


Rosetta 


13,440 


31 


2S . 


30 28 : 


Damtetta . 


. 13,600 


31 


25 45 . 


31 49 ; 


Grand Cairo . 


200,000 


30 


2 21 . 


31 18 


OUCiira . 


. 3,360 








Bulae 


15,200 
258,123 p 


. 




own-. 



Note.— There now 3,475 Tillages, 603.700 hniuei in Ej 
1821, according to M. Mengin, from whose work thii table h 
ebiefly compiled. 



a thLi land amount! 
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THE POPULATION OP EGYPT 

WAS THUS ESTIMATED BY M. XEHGI2V IN 1821 I— 



Copt8 • 

Arab Fellahs 
Bedouin Arabs . 
Arabian Greeks 
Jews • • 

Syrians . • 

Armenians 
Turks and Albanians 
Franks and Levantines 
Memlooks 
Ethiopians, &c 



No. of 
Inhabitants. 

160,000 

2,250,000 

150,000 

25,000 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

20,000 

4,000 

500 

7,500 

2,667,000 



And thus in Waghortfs "Egypt as it is in 1838," p. 21 re- 
paid Troops ...... 140,000 

Sailors ...... 16,000 

Youths in public schools destined for different branches of 

the public service ..... 20,000 

Persons employed in the arsenal manufactories . 60,000 

Persons engaged in public works, buildings, canals, roads, &c. 10,000 

Government employes . . . 6,000 

Tradesmen, people employed in towns, && . . 80,006 

The surplus are the masses devoted to agriculture. 



x 2 



BTAT1BTICS OP WJVPT. 



PUBLIC 8ERVICE, 1837 1 . 
THE ARMY. 



Two detached Battalions, and Depfit of Mikalileh . ■ - 9] 
Fifteen Regiments of Cavalry, including two Regiments of 

Sappers . . . . . . .11 

Artillery, Hone and Foot .... ; 

Fifteen Companies of Invalid! ... ; 

13i 

Besides these, there are from 10 to 12.0(10 irregular Turkish ti 



General of Division 
General of Brigade 
Colonel 

Lieut.-Colonel . 
Chief of Battalion 
Adjutant Major . 

Sub-Lieutenant 
Serjeant-Major 



150.000 pins 

125,000 , 

100,000 

36.000 „ 

30,000 „ 

15,000 „ 

6,000 , 

3,600 „ 

3,000 „ 

110 „ 



h * 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Inspector-General of the Land Forces and the Ma- 
rine, President of the Council General of Health 
(Clot Bey) . 

Inspector, and Member of the Council of General 
Health (Dels ignore Bey) 

Inspector of the Army .... 

Principals . 

Majors ..... 

Assistant-Majors . 

Under- Assistants 



30,000 francs. 



10,000 
8,500 
5,000 
3,400 
2,200 
1,500 



The title of Doctor of Medicine from one of the faculties of Europe, 
is required to obtain the rank of Major. 



NAVY. 
A Correct List of the Navy of Egypt, 





ships. 








No. .1 The Acre 


• 


100 


Guns 


32 


-pounders. 


2 Must 




100 


« 




» 


3 Mansorah 


• 


96 


»» « 




» 


4 Iskenderea . 




96 


n 




39 


5 Mellick El Bar . 


♦ 


96 


»» ' 




» 


6 Beylan 




96 


»i 




>» 


7 Horns • 


• 


96 


»» 




*t 


8 Aboukir 




86 


w ' 




if 


9 Koniah • 


• 


86 


w • 




»» 



852 

On the stocks building, two line-of-battle ships. 



• 






FRIGATES. 


» 




The Sheer-dgehad 
Menoofieh 
Beshid • 
Damiat 
Bahira 
KaflFereheik 


• 
• 
• 


• 
• 
• 


64 Guns 

64 „ 
. 64 „ 

44 „ 
. 60 „ 

56 „ 

352 


32. 


.pounders. 

9t 

n 

»i 
?» 
tt 


On the stocks building, one 60- gun frigate 


i 





* One of these, of 100 guns, to be launched in January, 1838. 
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CORVETTES. 


The Tanta 

Gerah Bahry 

Gehad-bekar 

Peluk-gehad 


26 Guns 
26 „ 
- 26 „ 
24 „ 




102 




BRIGS. 


The Timsah . 

Washington . 
Shehinderia 
Saika 

Semend-i-gehad • 
Shabaz 
Redingehad . 


22 Guns 
20 „ 
20 „ 

18 „ 
18 „ 
18 „ 
18 „ 




134 




STEAMERS. 



32-pounders, short. 






32-pounders carronades. 






The Nile (built in London, in 1835), 6 guns, 42-pounders long shorts* 
Arabian (built in Alexandria, 1837), 2 guns, 32-pounders long 

shorts. 
Egyptian (built in Liverpool, 1837), The Pacha Yacht, mi the 
Nile River. 



EDUCATION. 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

SCHOLAR* 

3 at Cairo of . . « « 600 

1 at Alexandria of • . . • # 20O 

1 at Siout of .... . 200 

45 in other towns of the provinces, composed of 100 

scholars, each • . . • • 4590' 



5500 



1 at Abouzabel 
1 at Alexandria 



PREPARATORY SCHOOLS; 



. 1500 
. 800 



2ao» 



i 

I 



Natural history. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

Primary and Preparatory (brought forward) 
The School of Medicine . 

of Veterinary Surgery '. 

for Cavalry . . 

for Artillery . . 

for Infantry . . 

the Polytechnic • • 

of Languages • , • . . 

of Music . . • • 

of Agriculture . . . . 

of Midwifery (where used to be 100) 

Marine Academy at Alexandria, for educating officers for 
the fleet, contains • • 

Total number of pupils at Public Schools 



SCHOLARS. 

. 7,800 
300 
120 
300 
300 
800 
225 
150 
150 

50 

20 
— 2,415 

854 

11,069 



MONTHLY PAY OF SCHOLARS 
(TNDSPJBNDZNT OF BCINO CLOTHED AND FED BY THJE GOVERNMENT). 

1st Year. 2nd. 3rd. 4th. • 5th. 

Primary schools .8 10 12 piastres 

Preparatory schools 15 20 25 30 „ 

Special schools . .40 50 60 70 80 „ 

In these schools certain distinguished boys are made corporals, 
Serjeants, and serjeant-majors ; these first receive five piastres, the 
second ten, and the third fifteen piastres a month extra. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



MAMMALIA- 

Simia JEthiops . • 

Hippopotamus amphibius 
Equus Caballus . . 

E. Annus • . 

Camelus Dromedarius . • 

C • • • 

Bos Bubalus . 

Ovis Aries • . * 

O. Tragelaphus • • 

Capra Jaela • • «, 

Canes Varii • 



•QUADRUPEDS. 

. Ethiopian Monkey* 

. River Horse. 

• Horse. 
. . Ass. 

. Camel. 

• • Dromedary. 

. Buffalo. 

• Sheep. 

.. . Wild Goat, 

. Jaal Goat. 

, • Various Dogs. 
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Canis Nilotieus 
Felis Maniculata 
Felis Chaus. 
Viverra Civeta 
V. Ichneumon 
Lepus ./Egypt. 
Gerbillus .dEgypt. 
Arvicola Nilotica 
Ronolphus tridens 
Nycteria Geoffroyii 
Nyctinomus ./Egypt. 
Petropus .flSgypt. 
Taphozous Perforatus 
Lacerta Crocodilus 
L. JEgypt. 
L. Gecko 
L. Scincus 



Egyptian Fox. 

True Cat. 

Booted Lynx. 

Civet Cat. 

Ichneumon. 

Egyptian Hare. 

Jerboa. 

Arvicola. 

Trident Bat. 

Geoffrey* s Bat, 

Egyptian Bat. 

Egyptian Vampire. 

Perforated Bat. 

Crocodile (and two others). 

Egyptian Lizard, 

Gecko Lizard. 

Skink Lizard. 



AYES — BIRDS. 



Gyps Vulgaris 
Vultur Percnoperus 
Gyps Niger 
Aquila Helica . 
A. Fulva . 
A. Melandetos 
Halindetus Nisus . 
Milvus Ictimus 
M. .Eltolius 
Circus JEruginosus 
C. Rufus . 

C. Gallinarius. 
Dedal ion Fringillarius 

D. Palumbarius 
Falco Trinunculus . 
F. Smirillus 

F. Communis • 
Ardea Grus 
Ciconia Alba 
Struthio 
Glaux Noctua 
Strix Orientalis 
Bubo Ascalaphus 
Syniium Ululans 
Psittacus Alezandri 
Pelecanus Onocratalus 
Corvus .ASgypt. • 
Alcedo -/Egypt. 



Vulture. 

Egyptian Vulture. 
Black Vulture. 
Theban Eagle. 
Common Eagle. 
Black Eagle. 
Ospray. 
Common Kite. 
Etolian Kite. 
Buzzard. 
Red Buzzard. 

Common Hawk. 

Goss Hawk. 

Cresset Falcon. 

Merlin. 

Falcon. 

Crane. 

Stork. 

Ostrich. 

Grey Owl. 

Oriental Owl. 

Egyptian OwL 

Screech Owl. 

Alexandrian Parrot. 

Pelican. 

Egyptian- Crow. 

Egyptian Kingfisher^ 
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Ibis Ardea 
Ibis Religiosa . 
Tringa .ffigypt. • 
T. Autumnalis 
Charadrius .ffigypt. 
C. Kervan 
C. Alexandrinus . 
C. Himantopris 
Anas Cygnus 
A. Damiatica . 
A. G rise a Mediocris 
A. Nilotica 
Sterna Nilotica 
Columba Domestics 
Sturaus Vulgaris . 
Tetrao Coturnix 



Ibis. 

Sacred Ibis. 

Egyptian Plover. 

Autumnal Plover. 

Egyptian Dotterel. 

Oriental Dotterel. 

Alexandrian Dotterel. 

Autumnal Dotterel. 

Swan. 

Duck of Damietta. 

Grey Duck. 

Nile Duck. 

Egyptian Sea-swallow. 

Pigeon (many varieties.) 

Common Starling. 

Quail. 



VIPERiE — VIPERS. 



Coluber Vipera 
C. Cerastes 
C. Haje . 
Anguis Jaculus 
A. Scolubrina 
A. Cerastes . 



Scarabaeus Cerat. 
S. Religiosa 
Gryllus Arabicus 
G. Migratorius 
Melve Cichorii 
Sphynx Atropos 
Phalaena Mori 
Cynips Sycamori 
C. -flSgypt. 

Tenthredo Sodomitica. 
T. Dactyli. 
Ichneumon Natoliae 
Apis Mellifera . 
Culex .flSgypt. 
Cancer Cursor . 



Echensis Neumetes 
Chotodon Nigrescens. 
Sparus Niloticus 



Common Viper. 
Horned Viper. 
Hooded Viper. 
Snake. 
Viper Snake. 
Horned Snake. 



INSECTA — INSECTS. 



Beetle. 

Sacred Beetle. 
Arabian Locust. 
Wandering Locust. 
Blistering FJy. 
Death's-head Moth. 
Silk-worm. 
Sycamore Gall Ply. 
Egyptian Gall Fly. 



Common Bee. 
Egyptian Gnat. 
Running Crab. 



PISCES — FISHES. 

. Sucking Fish. 



Giralle (native term) Hasatlquut. 
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Labrus Niloticus . 
Scidna Umbra . . 

Perca -flSgypt. 
Perca Nilotica . , 

Perca Lut. • 
Silurus Clarias 
Silurus Anguillaris 
Silurus Myotus. 
Salmo Niloticus . 

Mugil Cepbalu8 
Clupea Alosa . 
Cyprinus Niloticus. 
Cyprinus Dentex . 
Mormyrus Anguilloides 
Tetraodon* 



• Bnlti (native term). 

. Scbifsch (native term)* 

. Egyptian Perch. 

. Nile Perch. 

• Damiettic Perch. 

. Scheilan (native term). 

. Charmuth (native term). 

• Nile Salmon. 
. Mullet. 

• Herring. 

. Kalb-el-bar (Sea Dog). 

. Caschire (native term). 



Corallines 



ZOOPHYTjE — ZOOPHYTES. 

• (Red Sea). 



Polypes. 
Madrepores. 

Ficus Sycamorus 
Phoenix Dactylifera 

Mimosa Nilotica 
M. Lebbeck . 

Balanites -flEgypt. 
Gunica Granatum 
Lawsonia Spinosa • 
Citrus Aurantium 
Musa Paradisaica • 
Cassia Fistula • 
Vitis Vinifera 
Momordica Luflfa 
Lycrum Afrum • 
Paliurus Christi 
Aloe Perfoliate Vera 
Sonchus Oleraceus 
Urtica Divica . 
Gnicus Benedictus 
Saccharum Officinarum 
Solanum Sanctum 
CSicuta Virosa . 

Cassia Sophera 
Linum Usitatissimum 
Lichen Christaceua, 



PLANTS — PLANTS. 



• Scripture Sycamore. 

• Date Palm. 
Palm. 

• Gum-Arabic Acacia* 
. Acacia. 

• 

• Pomegranate-tree. 
. Henneh. 

• Orange-tree. 

• Carob-tree. 
. Cassia. 

. Vine. 

. Egyptian Balsam-apple. 

• Boxthorn. 

. Christ's-thorn. 

. Mitre-shaped Aloe. 

. Sow Thistle. 

. Egyptian Nettle. 

. Blessed Thistle. 

• Sugar Cane. 

. Egyptian Night-shade. 

. Water Hemlock. 

, Wild Senna. 

• Flax. 



NATURAL HISTORY* 
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Cichorium Intybus 

Oxalis Corniculata . 

Rumex Acetosella , 

Pimpinella Anisum . 

Senecio Jacobsea 

Alsine 

Euphorbia 

Melissa Hortensis . 

Matricaria Chamomilla 

Origanum iEgyptiacum 

Lathyrus iEgyptlicus . 

Bryum JEgyjit. 

Medicago Polymorphs . 

Phalaris Paniculata Tomentosa 

Festuca Specus 

Dolichos Lablab 

Carthanus Tinctorius . 

Cucurbita Lagenaria 

C. Oitrullus 

Cucumis Sativus . 

G. Chate 

Arum Colocasia 

Mirabilis Jalappa 

Cordia Myxa 

Ohenopodium .ffigyptiacum 

Artemisia Dracunculus • 

Nympbsea Lotus 

Ziziphus Lotus • • 

Crinum iEthiopicum • 

Viola Odorata . . 

Polianthes iEthiopica • 

Rosa . . • 

R. Gallica 

R. Cinnamomea . • 

R. Alba 



Wild Succory. 

Wood Sorrel. 

Sorrel. 

Common Anise. 

Ragwort. 

Chickweed. 

Spurge. 

Balm. 

Chamomile. 

Wild Marjoram. 

Egyptian Chicken Vetch. 

Egyptian Moss. 

Snail Trefoil. 

Canary Grass. 

Egyptian Fescue Grass. 

Dolicho. 

Safflower. 

Bottle Gourd. 

Water Melon. 

Common Cucumber. 

Egyptian Melon. 

Egyptian Wake-robin. 

Marvel of Peru. 

Sebesten. 

Egyptian Goose-foot 

Tarragon. 

Egyptian Water Lily. 

Jujube. 

Asphodel. 

Sweet-scented Violet 

Tuberose. 

Common Rose. 

Red Rose. 

Cinnamon Rose. 

White Rose (Faioum). 



Note, — The vegetable productions omitted in this list will be found 
in the following table. 
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PRODUCE. 



List or the principal plants gbown in the winter 
season, after the ikundation. — {Abridged from. WU- 
kbuon*$ « Topography of Thebet," £c.) 

Reaped beginning of April. 

Reaped, tone after 90 days, i 
the 4 th month. 

Sown in Oct. or Nov., cut 
about 4 months. 

Sown middle Not. , ripen in 
90 to 100 days. 

Sown end Nov., cut in 110 days. 

Ditto. 

Stalks yield charcoal for gunpow- 
der. 

Sown beginning of Oct., first crop 
in 60 days, second another 50 
days, third left for seed. 

Sown middle Not., one crop only 
in about two months, ripens is 
110 days. 

Stalks eaten by ruminating 
mals, instead of clover; 
ground with corn for bread. 

Sown same time as wheat, ripens 
in three months — beans ga- 
thered for cooking in 60 days. 

Flowers used for dyeing oceds 
give an oil. Sown middle Not. 
seeds ripen in 5 months. 

Oil is extracted in Upper Egypt. 
Sown middle Nov., seeds in 5 
months. 

Sown middle Nov., cut in 110 
days, produces an oil. 

Ditto. 

Sown beginning Nov., first crop in 
100 days, second in 60 more, 
third in other 20.— The second 
variety is only used mixed with 
the first, or made into snuff. 



Wheat. 




Tritieum sativum, 


Barley. 
Beans. 




six varieties. 
Hordeum vulgare, 

two varieties. 
VkaaFaba. 


Peas. 




Pisum arvense. 


Lentils. 

Vetches. 

Lupins. 




Ervum lens. 
Cicer Ariennum. 
Lupinus tennis. 


Bersine, a sort Trifolium Alexan- 
of Clover,tre- drinum. 
foil 

Helbek, a sort of Trigonella Foenum- 
Clover. grascum. 


Gflban. 




Lathyrus sativus. 


Dolichos. 


• 


D. lubis. 


Safflower. 




Carthsmus tineto- 
rius. 


Lettuce, 




Lactuca sativs. 


Flax. 




Linum usitatissi- 


Cole-seed. 
Tobacco, 
sorts. 


two 


mum. 
Brastica oleifenu 
Nicotiana tabacum, 

and 
Nicotians rustics. 



PRODUCE. 

Cannabis sativa. 
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Hemp. Cannabis sativa. Employed only for its intoxicat- 

ing qualities. Sown middle 
Dec., ripens in 4 months. 
Cumins. C. Cyminum. Sown and cut same as Hemp. 

Coriander. C. sativum. Ditto. 

Poppy. Papaversomniferum Sown end Nov., opium extracted 

middle of March, seeds ripen 
in April. 
Water- Melons. Cucurbita citrullus, Sown middle Dec, cut in 30 days. 

and about ten 
others. 
Cucumber. Cucumis sativus, and Cut in 60 days. 

about seven others 



PLANTS OF THE SUMMER SEASON PRODUCED SOLELY BY 

ARTIFICIAL IRRIGATION. 



Rice. 



Oryza sativa. 



Dhura, or Indian Zea mays. 
Corn. 



Millet. Holcus saccharatus. 

Sugar Cane. Saccbarum officina- 

rum. 



Cotton. 

Coffee. 
Indigo. 



Gossypium herba- 



ceum. 



Coffea Arabica. 
Indigofera argentea. 



Madder. 



Rubra tinctorum. 



Carried in seven months,— in Oc- 
tober. 

One variety sown in April, and 
cut in 100 davs : others sown 
end Aug., and cut in from 90 
to 120 days. 

Sown same time as Dhura. 

Planted middle June, cut next 
Jan. If cut or broken at *h« 
root, and then watered for the 
ensuing year, it produces seve- 
ral shoots; planted horizontally 
in shoots. 

Planted in March and summer, 
gathered from Nov. to Jan. — 
renewed every third year from 
seed. 

Grown near Kenneh — does not 
answer. 

Sown in April, cut first year after 
70 days ; second after 40 ; third 
after 40; fourth in 25th of 
the first year ; they then leave 
it without water all the winter, 
and water it again in March ; 
in 40 days cut first crop ; second 
in 30; third in 30; third 
year the same. 

Long roots, give a red dye. 
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Water-Melon. 
Onion. 

Hybiscus. 
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Cucurbits citrullus. Sown in the land on the banks of 

the Nile during its rise. 

Allium cepa. Sown in Aug. ; when young, ga- 

thered for use, or transplanted 
end of Feb. 

H. esculsntus. </ Gathered in 50 or 60 days, Sept. 

and Oct. 





FRUITS 


la 


Mulberries 


. 


. 


January. 


Seville Oranges, three varieties 


• 


January. 


Apricots • . 


• 


. 


End of May. 


Peaches • • 




a 


Middle of June. 


Plums . • 


• 


a 


June. 


Grapes, four sorts • 




• 


End of June, beginning of July. 


Figs 


• 


. 


July. 


Sycamore Figs 




• . 


April to September. 


Prickly Pears • 


• 


• 


End of July. 


Cactus . . 




. 


April to September. 


Pomegranates 


. 


. 


August. 


Lemons, four varieties . 




• • 


August and other seasons. 


Dates, about twenty varieties 


. 


End of August. 


Citrons • • 




» . 


September. 


Oranges, two sorts . 


• 


* 


October. 


Sweet Lemons 


• 


» • 


October. 


Banana Fruit 


• 


• 


November. 



EGYPTIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Compiled from Lane's "Modern Egyptians" Wilkinson's "Topo* 
graphy of Thebes," Burckhardt's " Arabic Proverbs," £c 



MEASURES OF LENGTH AND LAND. 

The fitr is a space measured by the extension of the thumb and first 
finger. 

The shior is the common span measured by the extension of the thumb 
and little finger. 

The Egyptian cubit, for measuring linen, is equal to 22$ English In. 

The Indian cubit (drah beUfdee), used for measur- 
ing Indian goods • . 25 „ 



EGYPTIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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The Turkish cubit (drah ttamboolee), used for 

measuring European cloth • . • 26£ English In. 

The ckub'dahs is the measure of a man's fist with 




the thumb erect, "or about . . (U M 

Thefeddan (about one-third of an English acre) 

has twenty-four parts, or cheera'ts, or . 333 j ckub'dahs. 

The malackalj or Egyptian league, is, in Lower 

Egypt, from 2\ miles to . , .3 miles. 

In Upper Egypt from 3} miles to . . 4} „ 



CORN MEASURES. 

The ardeb, nearly five English bushels. 
The weybeh is the sixth of an ardeb* 
The rooba is the fourth of a weybeh* 



WEIGHTS FOR GOLD, GEMS, ETC. 

The grain (of wheat), about . . • $ of a grain, 

The grain (of barley), about . . 1 grain. 

Four grains • • 1 keerat (carat). 

Sixteen grains (49 grains English) . • 1 derhm (drachm). 

One and a half derhm . . . .1 mitqal. 

Twelve derhms « • , . . 1 oqeea. 



AVOIRDUPOIS. 


The mitqal, 

8 mitqal s . 
12 oqeea ♦ 

2$ rotl 
110 „ . 
108 „ . 


1 derhm, or nearly 72 grains. 
. 1 oqeea or oz. av. 
. 1 rotl or pound. 
. 1 oqa or wuq'qa. 

1 qantar or cwt. 

„ for coffee 


102 „ . . . 
120 „ 


,, for pepper, &c 
„ for cotton. 


150 rotl . 


„ for gums, &c. 
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EGYPTIAN MONEY. 



ENGLISH. 

The fudd'ah (copper and silver mixed), about . ± of a farthing 

The noosfs ckirs'h (half a piastre), about . . I|d. 

The ckirs'h (piastre), about . . • 2$d. 

The saadeeyeh (or small kheyree'yeh, gold) . . 9$d. 

The khey'reeyeh (gold) . . . .2 lid. 

The kees, or purse, is the sum of 500 piastres, or . 5/. sterling. 

The khaz'neh, or treasury, is 1000 purses, or . 5000/. sterling 

The coins of Constantinople are current in Egypt, but scare 
European and American dollars are also current, most of them eqn 
valent to twenty Egyptian- piastres. The English sovereign is call* 
gin' y eh (for guinea), and is current in Egypt. 



PRICES IN CAIRO. 4 



l i- 



• 




WEARING APPAREL. 

Linen, the drah or native cubit, of 22f English inches 
Printed cotton ... 2 piastres to 

Woollen cloth ...... 

European cloth, cut . . 20 piastres to 

Silk, piece of (allagd) . . .45 piastres to 

Silk stuffs, the drah . .. 11 piastres to 

A nizam, or Turkish dress, with silk embroidery . 
A tarboosh (red cap) . . . . . 

Gold brocade (for women) the piece 

Silk stuffs (broosa), ditto . . . . . 

Silk shirting (bumbooza), ditto . . 85 piastres to 

Embroidered shirts, each, ditto . 60 piastres to 

Pelisse (gibbeh) of velvet, with gold embroidery, 60 pia. to 
Jacket (jalta) of velvet, with ditto 60 piastres to 

METALS, PERFUMERY, ARMB, ETC. 

Gold, the derhm . . . . 

Silver, ditto . . . . . 

Copper, the oqeea, worked . 



pia, fd 

2 

4 2 

2 

30 

60 

12 

650 

25 

200 

80 

125 

110 

1150 

700 



pia. fa 

1 \ 

o ; 

15 



1 There are pieces of five, ten, and twenty fuddahs. 
8 Wilkinson's " Topography of Thebes," p. 283, etseq. 
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pia. fds. 
Quart bottle of rose-water . . . ..30 

Otto of roses, the mitq&l . . . .80 

Swords, each . . from 130 piastres to 1000 

Tobacco-pipes, each . . . ] piastres to 50 

Amber mouth-piece for ditto, without jewel, 50 piastres to 500 



ANIMALS. 



Horses, native . 

Asses 

Mules 

Cows 

Camels and Dromedaries 

Calves 

Sheep . . . 

Buffaloes . 

Goats . 

Geese 

Fowls 

Pigeons, the pair 

Eggs . 



pia. fds. 
500 piastres to 2000 

10 
200 

50 
300 

8 



it 



ft 



»» 
tt 



to 
to 
to 
to 

• 

to 

• 

to 

30 fuddahs to 
10 „ to 



two for 1 fuddah, or eighty for 



tt 
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200 
800 
200 
1500 
80 
25 
200 
15 
2 


1 












30 
20 




MEAT. 



Beef, the rotl 
Veal 
Mutton . 



pia. f ds. 
10 
10 
15 



LABOUR. 

Day's labour of a man ..... 

„ bricklayer . . . . 

„ builder .... 

A courier to Alexandria . . 20 piastres to 

Dromedary couriers, to go a distance of about 70 miles 
Servants, the month, from . . 5 piastres to 

For copying MSS. (books), per quire, paper included 



pia. fds. 
0" 20 



1 

5 

52 

25 

50 

5 












SLAVES. 



Black boys . 

girls 
Eunuchs 
Abyssinian boys 
White boys (Memlookes) 
girls . 



piastres. 

500 to 1000 

800 to 1000 

1000 to 1500 

700 to 1000 

2000 to 5000 

1500 to 1000O 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Turkish saddle complete, with Tel vet covering 

Bridle . . . . 

Carpets . . . . . 

Hay, the donkey-load 

Clover, ditto . 

Bricks, per 1000 

Nile water, the skin, from 5 fuddahs to 

Rent per month, from 



piastres* 
450 


100 


. 10 to 800 


. 2t© 2£ 
1 


5 


10 fnd. 


. 10 to 100 



INTEREST OF MONET. 

Without security .... per annum 60 p. cent. 

With security . ., .. ., . t , 24 

With jewels, &c, as security . . „ 12 



9* 



n 



99 



HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE IN CAIRO FOR 

ONE YEAR. 

(From Lane's "Modern Egyptians,") 





piastres. 


Wheat, eight ardebs, about . 


. 400 


Grinding the above 


. . 50 


Baking ..... 


. .40 


Meat, from one rotl and a half to two rotls (or a 


piastre and a 


half) per diem . 


. . 550 


Vegetables, about half a piastre per diem 


. 185 


Rice ..... 


. . 100 


Semn (or clarified butter), two ckunta'rs, about 


. 200 


Coffee ...... 


. . 18ft 


Tobacco (gebe' lee) .... 


. 200 


Sugar (half a ckunta'r), about . . 


. . 100 


Water ..... 


. 100 


Fire- wood, seven hham/lehs (or donkey-loads) 


. . 75 


Charcoal 


. 100 


Oil (for two or three lamps), a ckunta'r, about 


. . 125 


Candles (tallow) .... 


. 100 


Soap • . • 


. . 90 




2600 



The above sum total is equivalent to twenty-six pounds sterling ; 
consequently, the weekly expenses are about ten shillings, and the 
daily seventeen pence and one-seventh. 



CALENDAR. 
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CALENDAR. 



The Mohammedan Calendar consists of twelve, lunar months, 
etch of which retrogrades, through all the different seasons of the solar 
year in the period of about 33% years; consequently, it is only 
used for fixing the anniversaries of most religious festivals, and for the 
dates of historical events, letters, &c, and not in matters relating to 
astronomy or the seasons. The months are pronounced by the Egyp- 
tians in the following manner, 

1. Mohhar'ram. 

2. Sufar. 

3. Rabe'ea' el-OVwal. 

4. Rabe'ea' et-Ta'nee. 

5. Gooma'd el-OwAval, or, Gooma'da-1-Oola. 
6'. Gooma'd et-Ta'nee, or, Gooma'da-t-Ta'niyeh. 

7. Reg'eb. 

8. Shaaba'n. 

9. Runi'ada'n. 

10. ShowWl. 

11. Zoo-1-Cka'adeb, or, El Cka'adeh. 

12. Zoo-1-Hheg'geh, or, El Heggeh. 



The Coptic Calendar is used in matters relating to astronomy, or 
the seasons. Their modern names and the corresponding periods of 
our Calendar are : — 



1. Toto 

2. Ba'beh 

3. Ha'toor 

4. Kayahk 

5. Too/beh 

6. Amshee'r 

7. Baramha't 

8. Burmoo'deh 

9. Benshen'B 

10. Ba-oo'neh 

11. Ebee'b 

12. Mis'ra 



commences on the 10th or 11th of September. 

10th or 11th of October. 
9th or 1 0th of November. 
9th or 10th of December. 
8th or 9th of January. 
7th or 8th of February. 
9th of March. 
8th of April. 
8th of May. 
7th of June. 
7 th of July. 
6th of August 



»» 



»» 



ii 






»» 



11 



»> 



9) 



y 2 
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" Manner/ and Cuttonu of the Ancient Egyp. 



From Routta to Cairo, about 

„ Cairo to Beniiouef 

„ Beniiouef ta Minj-eh . 

„ Minveh to Sioat . 

„ Sioii't to Girgeh 

„ Girgeh to Kcnneh 

„ Kenneh to Thibet 

„ Thebw to Etoeh . 

,, F.Bnch to Assouan 



:o AwoBam, u the ci 



Abvdos, ruins nf . 

Aljerouo" 



Anteopolu, rutoi of . 
Anottaey, haw punished 
A«b-Egiptl«in 



Baitihido, haw Inflicted 




Belhing, iirocen of 




Bithi, public . 




BtUi-e]-Bakerih . 




Bebu-el-Milek (lomba 


f the 






Bedouin Aiubji 












S^dhw . . 








Beni-Ouieel Aran* 








Berenice . 




Hiriln. )(« of . 




Birket-c l-IIadj (pilgrim'! p 


00] ) 


Boundaries of Egrpt 




Bow 'wib (door-keeper) 




Breed, method of making 








Bulle.ncred . 




BurJel, formi of 




HurlfOnke 













— Kirineln 



Ch.Troi.su 


r.' n. f>il 


Chkieoi, i 


lincial mode 


duclug 




Chriirtiuitij 


in Egjpl 


Chronolosr 


and™; . 






CleopurVi 


ccdlei . 


ClinunaofEBipl . 



College! (rkk.i,) . 

— the KWd 
Coioinert* of Egypt 

Ciinipuliorj Jftboar 

Coptic churcli ■ 
Coptic bflfttifl - 



i Dauhtta, description of 



INDEX. 
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Education in Egypt . 


PAOB 

. 185 


Ginn, or Genii, belief in 


j 

• 


PAGE 

J63 


— Statistical account of 




Geography, study of 




189 


public schools 


. 310 


Geology of Egypt 


• f 


229 


Egyptian temple, as described bj 


r 


Ghazeyeh (dancing girls) 




217 


Strabo ... 


. 64 


Girgeh . 


• • 


C6 


Ejaculations, religious . . , 


. 1G5 


Goat, the Egyptian 




260 


Ekmin .... 


. 65 


Gornou, village of 


• • 


74 


El-Azhar, university of . . 


186 


Government of Egypt . 




166 


El- Cab, grottoes of 


109 


— Civil . 


• • 


172 


Elephantina, isle of 


. 115 


— Local t 




169 


El-Farafieh . 


129 


— Military 


• • 


170 


Elevation, Egypt constantly gain- 




Grottoes near El Cab . 




109 


ing 


3 


— Siout . 


• • 


62 


ElKargeh . . . . 


126 


— Silsily . 




112 


El-Kasr . 


128 


Gunpowder, how made in 


Egypt. 


292 


Emerald mountains . . . 


121 








Eslie 


29 








Esneh . . . . 


108 


Hadjar Silsily 


• • 


111 


Etesian (north-west) winds 


25 


Hedgehogs . 


• • 


268 


Etham . . . . . 


123 


Heeren, summary of 


ancient 




Evil-eye, the . ' . 


163 


manufactures by 


• 


289 


Exports . . . , . . 


293 


Heliopolis, ruins of . 


• • 


49 






Henneh dye, bow used . 


• • 


195 


Faioum, valley of . . 
Fanatics, Egyptian . . . 
Farces, Egyptian 
Fasting in Egypt . . . . 
Fatoor (breakfast) . 
Feasts, religious . . 
Fish and Fishermen . 
Fishes, list of . • . 
Fellahs . 


56 
155 
. 216 
147 
196 
151 
277 
313 
135 


— trees . 
Hermopolis Magna 
Hieroglyphics . 
Hippopotamus, the 
Horses in Egypt 
Hospitals 
Household expenditure 

year 
Houses, Egyptian 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. 40 
lor one 

. 22, 46 


• 231 

60 

182 

254 

265 

,184 

322 
,191 


Flax 


242 








Fortune-teller* 

Fouah 

/urniture, elegance of ancient 


220 

26 

290 


Ibis, the sacred 
Ichneumon, the 
Imans (priests) 


• • 
. * 


269 
256 
143 






Imports 


« • 


293 
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